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BUDGET IMPACT, HIGHER EDUCATION, FISCAL 

YEAR 1984 



TUESDAY, MARCH 1, 1983 * 

v House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Postskcondary Education, 

, \ COMMITTEE ON^EDUCATION [AND LABOR, ^ 

Washington, D.C 

Tho subcommittee mot pursuant to call, af f 9:40 a.m., iti toofo 
2^61, Rayburn House Omco Building, Hon. Paul Simon (chairman, 
of tho subcommittee) presiding. -•>■'., ■ ■ . 

Members; present: Representatives Simon, Andrews, Kogoveek, 
Harrison, Qoleman, Gunderson, Petri and Packard. 

Also present: Repretontative BiaggL ' < ' « 

Staff present: Williarh Blakey, majority counsel; Margin 
McAriam, majority legislative assistant; and John Deat^ minority 
assistant couiisel. f, . ■ • • -v v. 

Mr. Simon. The sutycomihittee >\ill come to order. , ; * "» • . 

I have a statement I will enter into the record. We are starting 
hearings on the proposed fiscal 1984 budget and what the implica- 
tions of that budget are and wheite we oughtto be going. , 
. Let me first of all express appreciation to ^retaryM^who ob- 
Viousiysin his batttes with"OMB/ has come up with budget figures 
that are appreciably tatter than the budget figures we were pre- 
sented a year ago and 2 years ago. ;■ . • * \ * m lM , 

At the same time, I have some serious reseiwations about the re^ 
structuring that is being suggested; reservations in part became ot 
the detaUs of ^restructuring atfd what it Would doj resenrfttions 
also because of wh§t I feel is b need for some stability in this whole 
fieM« of financing and higher education. ftV 4 >> 

When We come to rteuthoriiation in 1985, obviously at th6t point 
we will takte a good, hard look *t restructuring, but ; for ipdijor re- 
structuring prior to that time, my own predilection^ to go some- 
what cautiously. . f ■ , ..V ! ' 
, 0 [The opening statement of Hon. Paul Simon follows:] . * . 

* Opening Statement Hon. Paul Simon, A REPRESKNTATrvB in jConoress From tHE 
State or Illinois and Chairman or the Subcommittee qn PoerreitooNpARY Edu- 
cation, March 1, 1988 * ' V ' , : ( ; 

Today we begin a series of hearings on the Reagan administration's proposed 
.budget for - fiscal year 1984. This morning's hearing will focus on proposals in the 
area of Federal Student Financial Assistance and what the result would be if the 

1983 it wis facially very different from the P^ous sfcdent^^ 
" set the scene for.a philosophical debate pver. disbursement of Federal dollars, rather 



1 



than » purely economical one. A Depnrtment of Education rolMso proclaimed tlmt 
8tyl»tttnco to needy eollego studonts If) a mftjor emphnsl* of the Dapttrtmorti'a Dudtfot 
a[id $o.H Dillion or 44 percent of the total Departmental Budget iw allocated to Post- 
secondary Education, However, when subjected to cnrofuhanulvnln the Reagan Stu- 
dent Aid Budget taken iU appeal and it pccomos apparent that it in both deceptive 
and |K)terttiolIy devisivo, It also contains .many sorlous probloms, 

There are threo major Recommendations In the Administration's Budget. They in* 
elude: . • . ' 

Eliminating funding for the Pell Grant, Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Gnrnt. and 8tate®Studont Incentive Grant Programs and croatlng a ^'Self-Help 
Grant' program in itii nlacd with a maximum grant of $3,000 and a requiromont 
that students jprovido 40 norcont of their educational coats; Increasing appropri« 
atlons for the Collego Work Study Program by 57 percent from the fiscal year 108a 
v level of $540 million to $850 million for fiscal your 1084; and Doubling tho origina- 
tion fee for the Guaranteed 8tudent Loan (OSL) Program from.5 to lOipercent for 
gradUAte HtudonU and implementing a ncj&ds analysis for alV-GSti studonts regard- 
low* of Income. . % \. 

i In addition, Fedoral funding for tho National Diroct Studont Loan (NDSL) Pro- 
* grAm ^eliminated and an Educational. savings account is croated for parqnts to on- 
. courage family Havings towards college costs, thus. eventually roduclng Fedoral out- 
^ lays and subsidies. f '\ - ( . * 

1 In its Budget Document tho Defartmont sitae that ifris proposing M A major phllb- 
, "so^hiad shift in Federal Studont Aid: to rot irn to tho traditionalomphasis en pa- 
rental and studont contributions as tho basis lof meeting cellogo poets. The truth Is 
families and students hnvo always contributed significantly to Educational costs and 
continue to do so today. As tho cost of attending institutions has rison by 15 percent 
for private institutions and 16 percont for public institutions for tho 1082-^3 aca- 
demic voar and Fedoral studont aid has romainod constant, it has boon students and 
thoir families who havo faced an ovor widening gap between available assistance 
dollars and costs of highor Education With tho|r own contributions. 

'Although at first gMnco tho Bddgot does not appear ominous, itis.^Xake for in- 
stance tho dooming irrcroaso in Grant monoy that wilrbe available because the 
maximum "Solf-holp Grant" is $3,000 instead of $1,800 for Pell Grants. If you com- 
pojfcbnly Poll Grants and Self-holp grants, thore is jpb incroase. But tho truth of the 
mKter js that a student receiving a Pell Grant is also eligible fpr a $2,000 SEOG 
, and 'a, $2,000 SSIG award. 1% tqtal tho studont^ould receivo as much as $5,80(1 in 
, grant monoy. Undor tho proposed system only43|000 is available 1 

Similarly tho proposed increase in Colloge^Vork Study monlos is deceptive. While 
I agreo with the Administration that Studonts should nolp pay thoir college costs 
through Wdrk Study earnings, the -facts are -thero' are simply tkt onough jobs to 
, absorb tho $850 million. In fact (of the 1981-82 academic year thore were- not t 
' enough jobs to absorb $528 million. Duririgvfrrot year, $48.6 million was either re* 
turned to the Federal Government, transferred l to othqr campus based programs or 
. crfrried over to tho Qiirrent^cademlc year. If this proposal were to be adopted it is 
all too possible that we^WQiild have several million Work Study dollars returned 
unused at the sjllktifne that studohts aro unable to go to pursue thoir dreams of a 
Postsocondary EaTCation, because there are, insufficient sources of funding available. 

Finally, I am concerned that many of the Administration's proposals call for 
major Legislative changos which would result in a total restructuring of Federal 
Studont aid programs. Such massive alterations aro suited for the reauthorization 
process but are inappropriate for the Budget process. Now is not the time to revamp 
studont aid. The task should' be takers up only when ttfe Congress reauthorizes the 
programs contained in the Higher Education Act. v 1 . A 

It is-our hope that our witnesses here today will help us to further Evaluate the 
Admtaist ration's recommendations and will provide us with first hand Knowledge of 
exactly what impact those proposals would have if they were enacted. 
; Dr. Elias Blake, President of Clark College in 'Atlanta, Georgia; J3r. Joseph 
Murphy, Chancellor of City University of New York; Dr. James Olson, President of 
the university of. Missouri; Harold McAinch, President of the College of DuPage, in- 1 
Glen' Ellvn Illinois; and Dr. Richard* ^tevens/TPreeident of Greenville College in 
Greenville, Illinois. Wefcome Gentleman^ we-cfre looking forward to your testimony. 

"Mr\ Simon. Before we fltear from; our distinguished panel of wit- 
nesses, I am going to asfc my colleagues if they have any opening 
statements pt anything W add hete. * * : 

Mr. Coleman? .* 



• , 5 l' » » ' ' * 

Mt, Carman, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of Mr. Erlonbprn, Mo W , 
tho tanking rnombor of our Jbll ;<5ommltt€0, Ldld want to welcome- 
horo today thb collogo proflldoniwrt)uPago^05Uogo,^Ir. MoAnlnoh, , 
who Is presont with us today. Ih\ve not had tx chanco to meet him 
myBolf, but John did Want to extertd his wlshefc to youaiid ask that 
wo take back a copy of your testimony to him so ho wUl hayo firsts 

• hand kjiowledgoV While I have* tho microphone Vd like to welcome ; 
Jim Olson, our fino projjidenfc o#tho Univorilty of*Missouri systenrj 
and a good friond of all of fa. ,\ * . * 

Thank you r Mr, Chairman. * * * , ' 
, Mr. SiAion. Mr. Dlaggl? • • ' * . 

, Mr. DiAOOi. Thank you, Mr, Chairman, first for permitting mo to 

' sit In this mooting this morning, although I am not a member of 
this subcommittee Laskod to sit in expros&ly for tho purposo of in- 
troducing the Chancellor of the City University of Now York, Dr., 
JosopHJtfurphy, &ho Lguess ibnds^rodence to tho Old adago that a 
prophot is without honor in hi* own land. / • 

Dr: Murphy is a native New-Yorker, wad in the educational com- . 
munlty all of his adultTliftvand thon decided to go on to foroign 

' areas and ho Wound up in 'Bennington, Vt., as prosidont of * Ben- 
nington College. Whon Dr. Kibbee docidod to leavo becauso of ill 
health, there was a mad scramblo and the competition was severe 
for a new chancellor, Joseph-Murphy, stood the test and emerged 
victorious. . / t w ' ' . 

I don't know if'I should congratulate you Joe, or offer you condo- • 

■ lences, especially in the light of the attitude that isteing taken by 
all levels of government .with relation to financing tho educational, 
component of our daily living. I have every confidence that he will 
meet all the challenges and preserve the kind of education struc- 
ture that we havo built , and proserved oyer the years. I wolcomo 

y °Mr!^MON. We will hear from all members of the panel first, and • 
then have questions from them. . 

First Elias Blake, the president of Clark College of Atlanta, . 
again ,no stranger to this room and to this subcommittee. We are 
pleased to have you here agaiq. 

* . STATEMENT OF ELIAS BLAKE, JR., PRESIDENT, CLARK 
' COLLEGE, ATLANTA, GA. T 

Mr. Blake. Thank you very much, Chairman Simon. 

I would like, TirSt of all, to enter. for the record an overview, 
which was prepared by $he American Council on Education on •■ 
behalf of all of the nudor higher education associations. I would 
like to enter* that statement, which I believe you have, aij back- : 

9 ^Mrl^SiMoN. That will be entered into the record; I might add we 
will also -enter inte' the; record any -formal* statements that you 
.have, and you ma/proce?d as you wish in your testimony. . . 

Mr. Blake. I Have a formal statement, which I will try to sum-* 
marize.That statement will.be give* JFor ^he record. . . .'• 
I am Elias Blake, Jr., president o/Clark College ia Atlanta, Ga. 
\ Today I appear before you as a representative of the National Asso- 
* ciatioh for Equal Opportunity in Higher. Education," NAFEO, th§ 



membership association of ,114 hlstorically x and predominantly 
block college and universities, to nddresTtfir Impact of President 
Itoagaivr proposed fiscal year 1084 education budget on the black 
college sector, \ * , jV - 
( NAFEO instlttjtjpns enroll upward of 200.000 studonts and grad- 
uate approximately 80,000 student* annually. Although these cok 
•logos enroll only 10 percent of bldck atudonta natldhtoldo, our Insti- 
tutions graduate approximately 40 percent of all black collogo grad* 
uatos, , , , \ , 

Historically, theso institutions have assumod an affirmative 
action rolo* by providing accoss to highor education for blacks 
whero a similar commitrtiont Was absent elsewhere, 
* Tho&o institutions havo* from 05 to 05 percent of their students 
on multipto forms of financial aid, in ordor for thorn to have an op- 
portunity 'to go to college\This results from tho fact that the 
medium income in black families is only 57 percont of that in 
white familios. Therefore, wavmust evaluate mtyor changes in the 
structure of financial aid programs with great care, 

In a financial aid system whfoh even before It stopped expanding 
its oxponditures'dtd not cdver urifnbt needs— that is, the difforonce 
between what parents can pay and studonts can. work for and the 
costs of going to school— you wlH hi\ve increasing financial stress in 
these kinds of populations, wJhattyet proposals are put forward. 

EducationaKcosts over they lost(8 to 4 years have had to-rise. Fi- 
nancial" aid/fupport has not increased, the economy has weakened 
and unen(pl<Wment has skyrocketed* particularly among black 
Americans. 1 * \ 

Grants and work support have not expanded in the financial aid 
.programs. Therefore/ built into the system ^increasing financial 
stress for low- and .moderate-income families of all types of institu- 
tions. , ' \ ^ 

Since black Americans are disproportionately in the lower end of 
income distribution, the financial stress for meeting educational 
costs has been increasing by leaps and bounds 

It is my view that the lack of continued increases toward parity 
in enrollment at all levels for«t>lack Ameridfms— 2-yelar, 4-year, 
graduate, and professional! schools— in the last\5 years is directly 
related to the problems of adequate financing' in education. 

One overriding condlusion then flows from \hia introductory 
statement. No combination of grants and loans in\p nonexpanding 
student financial aid program can materially reduce the increasing 
financial stresses on a majority' of black families seeking higher 
education For their children as a powerful means of upward mobil- 
ity. ...... \ 

I make this point because in- a steady state or a capped kind of 
series of student finarrffel aid^programs, it is inevitable -that as/ 
costs go up, even with modest inflation, these particular categories 
of families are hit very hard/even if they maintain the kinds of 
grants and the kinds of loansvthat they have been getting in the 
past. There is a kind of gap factor that just continues to inqrease. 
Because these families do not have substantial incomes, it creates a 
major problem for them. 

We pre encouraged by nSgKelements of the budget which in- 
crease the levels of grant support and target those levels more on 



low- and moderatolncome families £arel\*t^ attention, however, 
must be paid to: 

One, the impact of the self-help qualifying level*, which may 
become a barrier to getting the increased levels, of grant* to low 
and moderate-income famllfes; 

Two, the possibility that the loan option may become much more 
necessary for low- and moderate4ncomo students to meet the »61f- 
help qualifying option. Loans in these populations in our experi- 
ence in tho black colleges have proven considerably more difficult 
to get than. for other middle* and upper-middle-income populations. 
So we are very concerned about thaV *V 

Three, jvo are concerned that the ceiling on eligibility rfiust not 
be so low that a family with both parents working and" making 
around $10,000 a voar may, in a sense, bo disqualified from signifi- 
cant grant and coflogo' work sttidy^aid. if 1 v. 

In thoso families, which are roany fairly Iqfcv-incomo families and 
who work at tho'bottom of the Economy iirjobs milking around 
$1U,000 a yoar, and also for the slhglo parent who is working and 
maybe making cven-$16,000 to ,$20,000 ft year, there are some indi- 
cations that those kinds of familios may be madp ihollglblo to re* » 
coivo significant amounts of grants and colltogo work study support. 

These concerns^ then, "we express, despite tho fact that tho pro- 
gram does seem to budgbt moro of tho monoy on low- and modor- t 
ato-incomo families. ^ 

The* administration's proposal to return to the traditional ompha- 
sis on parental and student contributions is tho initial basis for 
mooting college costs and to receive grants only if other sources of 
aid aro insufficient or on thoir face laudable, but when the social 
and economic railfties of blacks that I have mentioned are consid- 
ered, the proposals then could generate significant problems. 

The administration's proposed seems to asSUmo an availability of 
summer employment and also the availability of considerable more 
work time that, as we know, bflbk youth and teenagers are having 
significant difficulty already in doing that. So, we wonder where 
this contribution is gqjng to come from in these families. 1 

The proposed elimination of SEOG and SSIG funds, which in the 
past have supplemented the Pell grant awards, makes the recom- 
mended policy even 4ess appealing, particularly because of the 
flexibility in tne SEOG program. * 

Any proposal that assumes a greater financial commitment-by 
Black families and requires greater student contributions,, whether 
through work or loans, as a test of eligibility ignores the current 
plight of black Families an<i black youth. 

It is our assessment that the administrations proposed new poli- 
cies raise more concerns than assurances involving issuesjof access 
and equityfor low- and moderate-income and minority students. 

The recommended changes affecting graduate students through 
incre&sed origination fees for guaranteed student loans and the 
^elimination or the graduate and professional opportunity and the 
la\y school clinical programs herald erosion of some of the limited 
gains in graduate education made by minorities in recent years. ' ; 

Proposed elimination of other national purpose programs would 
deny additional opportunities for mainstream experience for minor- 
ity institutions ana the institutions they attfend. ■ 
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1 return to the point I made earlier, black Americana have seen 
in the l«Ht 5 years their progress and enrollment In higher eduea* 

* Hon e§§entialiy slopped and it ia at a' plateau. This la something 
that la not very well- known, Bvggt at the undergraduate level; the 
proportion .of black* in higher erawatlon ha*" stopped at around 0 to 
O.G percent. It ha* not been Increasing, 

The same thing is true In graduate and professional education, 
and thi* mmm Ihat we are about 80 bercent below parity and 
stalled at that level When you get major .change* In the*e pro* 
grama, we arp concerned that these changOs could have an impact 
of weakening an already fragile situation for the black* in the 
country in regard to higher education opportunities^ 

We would like to comment on Home thing* we view favorably; 
that ia, the request to increase the title HI Institutional aid pro- 
gram set aside for black colleges by $5J mlllldtt It is considered as 
yflfT attempt to closer aline the disbursement of funds with fpmmit- 
r ment to the viability of noody institutions which enrolV disjiropor- 
/A^tionatoly lorigo numbers of low incline and minority students; *\ 

* These basic assumption* are also reflated in we budget request " 
to maintain the current lovel 9f funding for the minority institu- 

* * tiojiH science Improvement, program. Yet, this program does not , 
target as much monoy to minority Institutions as Is thought. In 
fact, less than fiO porcont of all tho program funds In MISIF go'to 
historically black institutions. jf 

We Are particularly distressed by tho proposal to reduco tho 
funding of the TRIO program special sorvlces for tho disadvantaged j 
. studdnrts by 77 percent. This has been a vorv good program ana^r 
vorv important program for us In terms of developing programs 
which help to keep studonts In college once thoy aro in, and also to 
: make thorn awaro of tho opportunities for postsecondary education. 

Theso programs havo*beon judged by a soriesjrf evaluations to be 
effective programs, so wo would not like to so* those programs do* 
creased, aespito the fact that they aro talking about targotlng thorn 
on majority-minority institutions. 

It is our view that these programs 'are needed not-just fdr those 
kinds of institutions, but for all kinds of institutions that want- to 
be more aggrcssivo in trying to get more black and low-income stu- 
donts in college. This program nag been a major program in that 
regard. ♦ 

One of tho programs which has been proposed for elimination* lf| 
the HUD housing program. Thei% dre a number of black colleges 
which have grown tremendously over the last docado. Thoy nood 
this program in order to do refurbishing and to develop new dormi- 
tories. Iney are not in a situation where their enrollment is declin- 
ing. This program for us has been a very important program in the 
past and a program which we still need. 

Finally, I would like to say that we are deeply concerned that 
the major shift in flhancial aid in categorical program priorities 
may have some adverse effects on educational advancements in 
access and attainment by the brack higher education community. 

It is our basic recommendation that these substantive changes be 
viewed vory carofullv and possibly held in abeyance until thorough 
hearings can be held during consideration for reauthorization of , 
the Higher Education Act under which we are now operating. 



Mr, Simon. We thank you very much, Dr, Make. 
(The iirapnrecl utatement of KllfM Bteke, Jr., fpllown:] 

PftWAttNM ftrif KMWNT Mr D«; BUAS DUKR, Jh « PON ftlH NATIONAL AtfOQIATION Pott 

Kouai* OmmruHiry in Hiumkh Eoucatiom (NAPKO) 

Mr, Chairman and member* of the 8wl*#mmUtee, I am EJitt* Blake, Jr„ President 
of Clark Collie In Atlanta, Georgia, Today, I appear before you a* 0 representative 
of the National Association For Kuual Opportunity In Higher Education iNAPEO), 
Did membership awKwlatlon of 114 historically and predominantly black college* 
and universities* to vMnm the impftet of Pft*ldeut Kenan's fiscal year 1W84 Bduc* 
tion Hudget on the bl«ck college sector, 

NAPHO Institutions enrolT upwards of 200,000 student* and fftttduftt* appro*!* 
mately HO.fHH) student* annually, Although historically black colleges And unfversb 
tie« enroll only about Ulpreenl of black students nationwide, our Institution!* jfml* 
' uate MpiiruNiiifHt^ly 40lffre«nt of nil black college grmfufctes, Historically, the*§ In* 
\>tltutioiirt have assumed ad nfflrtunllvci actiort rob by providing access to a higher* 
education for black* where similar commitment was abeent elsewhere. 
. Wo ore encouraged by the element* of the budget which focus increased financial 
irtrl to the neediest student* and target support for historically black institutions 
throuuh certain categorical program*, Nevertheless, the overall impact of this rea* 
llgned approach is not perceived to be of great benefit to the sector at large. 

Tho Impact of proposed change* in financial aid policy are of moat Immediate con* 
twn dim to the fact that student* at historically black eoliep* and universities' r#ly 
heavily on federal financial aid, It is our experience that radical change* In finan* 
rial alii policy have great/ and Immediate Impact on our enrollment level*, (liven the 
ImtHirtant role that rwhiral financial aid policy ha* Yilnytnl In the provision of 0CC£sj ^ 
mm whicaMotml opportunity galm for black*, change* in that policy affecting *tu- / 
dent eligibility and award levels are key Indicator* of continued stride* ^toward, or 
retrenchment* away from, the goal of roclalparity In higher education. It I* essen- 
tinl that fragile gain* In access and equality tie closely monitored In tandem will) 
the policies ^}*ed to effectuate those gain*. 

The Administration's proposals to return to the traditional emphasis on parental 
ami *tudent Contribution* a* the initial basis for meeting college co*U and to receive 
tyrants only if other sources of aid are insufficient, are on the face laudable. When * 
the economic and aocial realitie* of black* in this country are considered, the pro- 
posals lone much of theinfuster. 

According to projections J>y the National Urban League, the current recession will 
exacerbate racial economic Inequity. In October 1982; one out of every five black 
worker* was unemployed and teenage unemployment stood at GO percent. Blacks 
continue to have considerably lower average Incomes than whites. In 10HO, the per 
capita Income for the black community was $4,804 comparced to a per capita 
Income of $8,2M for whites. \ * 

Under the Administration's new "self-help 0 proposal, a student would be required 
to contribute 40 percent (or a minimum or $800) of college costs through work or 
lodnn in addition of what the family contributes. Although the maximum award 
, would Ihi extended to $3,000 over the maximum Pell Grant award of $1,800 for aca- 
demic year 1082-83, analysis indicates that the "self-help" proposal may actually ' 
prove to be a negative benefit to students, particularly those at low cost* colleges 
where the bulk of block students aro found. 

The Administration's proposal also assumes the availability of summer employ* 
ment and necessitates more work-study time. For tho disadvantaged student who 
may require more free time to study duringlho year or to attend summer school, or 
who avnnot find lucrative summer employment, the self-help provision may be an 
unforseen barrier to college attendance. The proposed elimination of SEOG and 
SS1G funds, which in the past supplemented the $1,800 maximum Pell Grant award 
tb'Os much as $2,000, mokeiKthe recommended policy under consideration oven less 
hppealing. Any proposal that assumes a greater financial commitment by black fam- 
ilies and' requires a greater student contribution, whether through work Pr loans, as 
a test of eligibility ignores the current plight of black families and black youth. 

Recently, historically black colleges nave registered enrollment declines. Though 
marginally small, 2.5 percent at independent colleges and 2 percent at public col- 
leges, enrollment fluctuations often presage greater difficulties for our institutions 
whore approximately 90 percent of students aro eligible under current criteria for 
federal financial aid. At all institutions, approximately 25 percent of the student 
population qualify for such aid. 
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It iB our assessment that the Administration's, prbMsed new policies raise^ore ..^ 
concerns that assurances involving issues of access dn^equity for low mcom^ahdy. & 
minority students. The recommended changes affecting graduate students through 'X.- : 

}? increases in origination fees forvGuaranteed Student Loans, and the elimination of^v ;{ 
the Graduate and Professional Opportunity and the Law School Clinical Programs, ; ^; ; 
herald erosion of the limited gains in graduate edu&^ >c 
recent years/ Proposed eliminati6n ^ would deny 

additional opportunities for mainstreaming experiences for minority students and / 
the institutions which they attend. * [ * > - 

We are compelled : to address aspects of the Budget ^wluchVdu^ectly t involve the 
historically black colleges and universities, The 1984 request.to increase the Title HI . 
(Institutional Aid Program) set-aside by 43 million is viewed "favorably as an at- 
tempt to closer align dispersement of runds >ith commitment to the viability of 
neeoty. institutions whicnenroll dispropdrtionately large numbers oHow income and 

,, minority students. These basic assumptions are also reflected in the^budget Tequest 

• to maintain the current level of funding ($4.8 million) to the Mmority Institutions 
Science Improvement Program. Yet, in this small program, which haaas its goals, to 
improve access to science careers and the quality of science instruction for minor- 
ities, less than 50 percent of all program funds axe directed at historically black in- 
stitutions. The proposal to reduce funding to tRe TOTO Programs (Special Services 

. for Disadvantaged) by 77 percent raises serious questions involving;the promotion of 

* access for disadvantaged students natiqn wide. Though having less impact on the 
black college sector by confining eligibility to institutions where enrollments are 
greater than 50 percent minority, it appears that an attempt is being made to fur- 
ther constrict disadvantaged student participation in higher education within the 
guise of budget cutting. . ^ •• • t .• >■ 

The historically black college sector is deeply concerned that the major shift in 
financial aid and categorical program, priorities as evidenced in the President's 
budget may have an adverse effect on educational advances in access and attain- 
ment made by the black higher education community. It is our recommendation 
that substantive changes in legislation and appropriation be held in abeyance until 
given proper consideration during the Higher Education Act Reauthorization proc- 
ess. • • ••• . • »* ' ' / r " • ' ■ • ■ ' " 



.... ^ ■ u. ■ ■ : 

NAFEO's fiscal year 1984 appropriations recommendation 



Title m. ......... ................. .;. $134,400,000 

Title IV: ; ■ .., .. ■ 

Pell grants ; ... v 2,713,000,000 

SEOG .......... ^ . 355,400,000 

GWS .. .. 850,000,000 

NDSL;.!..!......;..4f... ...» 178,600,000 

ssig .' .~ ? 6o,ooo,ooo 

. GSL 2,047,000,000 

TWO.. ...... .. 154,700,000 

vcoi. ........ ...... 3,000,000 

Title VI 21,000,000 

Fulbright-Hays... .... 5,000,000 > 

Title Vm (Coop Ed).. ? .: ... r .. • . 14,400,000. . 

™ gtop... ;Jmm»« 10,000,000 

Publiq service 1,900,000 

Law school clinics : < 600,000 ], 

& CLEO..... 1,000,000 

T4tleX(FIPSE)...... .11,700,000 

MISI... A.« ». 4,800,000 

Women Educational Equity Act &> 76 2>°55! 

NIE . • • • 55,600,000 

NCES. » 8,747,000 

College housing loans................^..M......... > 40,000,000 
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Higher Education' and the FY 84 Budget: Ad Overview ' ' ;' 

V.- : V' V 
: The Administration \s FY .'84 budget recommends an overall freeze on 
spending for programs affecting higher education. - a marked turnaround from Its 
'FY 83 requests for drasticaTlyvreduced funding. It recognizes,. the role of 
basic research in building national strength. Nevertheless \V calls far v * 
further restriction ?6f; education^: opportunities i-and^major reductions in a :■/• 
/ riumber- of . programs • wh 1 ch make Import an t contr i bu t1 on s to ecbnom'l c ;and ; spcj al 
;^gb;aW.: ; ^:^Xv^ : ■ \\ ■ .:. 5'- -V •; :■, 

St udent Assistance . ! 

■ — — ]— . - ' r * - ■ ■ 

Although total do>lars for need-based aid would be held at the FY 83 
level of $3.56 billion, the Administration would radically alter the way 
student aid 1s distributed. "Pell Grants , Supplemental Grants (SEOG), Dlrecft • 
Loans (NDSL), and/ State Student Incentive Grants (SSIG) would be replaced by a 
new "self-help supplement" grant program and an expanded Work*-Study program^ 
" By the Administration's own estimates, the net effect would be to eliminate 
approximately 1 million student aid awards. . 

Guarantee Student Loans would be restricted further, by requiring all 
recipients to undergo a. needs test (only required , for those with family Income 
over $30*000 at present), and by doubling the loan origination' fee for graduate 
students. These steps would save an estimated $127 million, but .reduced. 
1nterest*rates /are the primary reason GSL costs are estimated at $2.2 billion - 
down^almost $1/ billion from FY 82 levels. 



% The Adm1n1st^t1bn would also eliminate graduate fellowships for 

minorities and women, and Impose a 77 percent/ cut on spedaJ services ;{TRI0) to 
encourage college attendance and retention of disadvantaged students. ^ 

The Administration claims that Its proposed reallocation of student.^ 
aid funds w1 111 effect "a major philosophical shift" emphasizing self-help by 
requiring significantly increased Jamlly contributions, student borrowing, and 
self-help expectation before federal grants are provided. To accomplish this 
■ goallt would modify the formulas by whlch^Pell Grants are* jcompu ted to remove 
4 many students^ from eligibility and reduce&he aid available; to most remaining 
V- recipients. I However, families are already 1 required - to make substantial 

contributions, need analysis already Imposes a self-help contribution from the 
student as well as a parental contribution^ and student borrowing {necessitated 
J)y Inadequate federal, staje, and Institutional aid) 1s reaching levels^whlch 
are widely viewed as excessive. , 

Our concern is that federal student assistance has been cut back over 
the last three years -to the point where educational opportunities throughout 
the- nation have already: been restricted. At a time when expanded opportunities 
are essential for economlt recovery, this budget would bring about further 
reductions 1h aid for most students who need assistance to meet rising college 
costs. f 
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Another year of {evel funding 4ven without the radical reallocations^ 
proposed by the Administration would seriously undermine the -effectiveness of* 
federal student aid, which has already been badly damaged by the failure to 
keep pace with inflation in recent years. . Since FY '80,* funding of the • 
need-based aid programs has declined 23 percent; 1n constant dollars. If social 
security, and veteran's educational benefits are .included - and these two 
pro gr ams 1 n th e f 1 na 1 s t ag'e s o f ph a s equ t wer e thft 1 ar ge s t f eder a 1 s t udeh t a 1 d 
programs. in FY 80 - federal student assistance declined 32 percent in constant . 
- dol 1 ar$y>;> .The .:f.«1 lowftg, chart : 11 lustrates the :eros1 on of .federal 'student' aid 
dollars; '. , , . r-h - . - . •:;,>•', , y^\s : :\ ; 

;.,-• -/. Erosion of Federal Student Aid* -Funding Since FY 80 "-u-te, :.;>^;,- 



FY 80 FY 81 FY 82 ; . FY 83 ' FY 84"' 



\* $4.3; billion . 

Reconciliation Act ceilings 




'+ ■ $3.5 billion 

• ; Administration request 



... _ . .. ..... . .... . . •••• .-• ••• . : '. ••• ■ 

• • •. .■■■V . • • ..: • '• - ; . . 

'" .•; : ■ ' .••*."' \ x • -.* •••.».• 

' . \ $2.8 billion " 

* Includes. Pell Grants, SEOG'. CWS, NDSLVSSIG, ; .; , . ". ^!tNVfY% F ?ol?ari) 
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The seriousness of this erosion 1s typified by the maximum Pell Grant,> 
which provi dadLS lJBOfr to the neediest students 1ri FY! 79. At. that time, the . . 
award reprelHi|fid^6 percent of the average cost of attendance- at all •• " 

instltutlonslalfffeugh only 28 percent of the cos^ for students attending 
independent; institutions)* Unless the maximum award : is increased in FY 84, it ; 



w1 TV meet only 25 percent of r th¥ average'cost "of ; ^teiidinge ^d^'bnly ll£r\ / f, 
percent of cost for students at independent institutions', y&ti , • ,f ■ 

decent' studUs*^ 

in the\ value (5f federal' aid. Research undertaken for the . 
^ohal y£*pp1oi ntkd • Nat 1 
ri-:/a:mark'ed^decll he£ln? post second ary?eni^ 

attri but able *f o 'the ■ f ai 1 ure of "aid tbikeep 7 paceAWi wr-l si rijjj. . costs >^^ : ; 



ft v V- £ Recent} studl 
erosion i n the' val ue 
Congress \o ' 

; has shc-Wri', . 
directly attrl but abTe* to the 

The National Institute for Independent Colleges anoV Uriiver^ reported a 

39 percent decline in enrol Imentglfl&students wi th f ami 1 v Incomes between $6,000 
and $24 ,000 from FY 79 to FY 8fpipni 1 ar declines have been; reported 1 n some ^ 



parts of the public sector. '~ ^ V'"" —7* ; 



.We are "deeply concerned that this: evident Wstricti on of postsecondary 
ooport unities for needy. students may be accelerated by another year of level, 
funding for federat student aid - particularly 1 f the : Admi n i strati on 1 s > ^ . 
recommended reallocations ape implemented. \ $ 

The Administration's proposal for an' £ducaWona,l Savings Account ' 
should stimulate serious consideration of tax 1ncenti\es to save for future 
educational expenses. We support the. concept; as long as it is not intended to 
substitute for need-based aid. But the Administration's proposal offers Only 
marginal incentives for savings.* ^ v ; 

Basic Research • \ > ■,' :'" * 

For research and. .development in general,* and basic researCf) in 
particular, the FY 84. budget provides significant increases in real' terms over 
'inflation. Government-wide, '«prbposed increases- in. basfc research average 10/^ 
percent, with an 18 percent \increase in the' National Science Foundation.- 

Especially commendable are plans to increase funding for research / 
Instrumentation to rehabilitate co,l*ege*and university laboratories: $180 
million 1s earmarked /or this purpose in .the Budget of the NSF directorates* , 
fyid additional amounts' are Included in the research budgets of the . 
mission-oriented departments arid agencies. NSF al to "proposes to increase 
graduate fellowships, Initiate a new program to encourage young faculty 
Investigators, and begin addressing the* problems of science education which 
have been virtually ignored irtthe budgets of the past t two years. . 

Despite slgniflcvt Increases for the physical sciences, however, 
there are troublesome weaknesses in the research budget', particularly for *; 
biomedical sciences. Slight Increasfe for the National Institutes of Health 
mask a loss of 10-15 percent 1n constant dollars since FY 80. Proposed cuts In 
extramural competitive grants and research tralneeshlps, a new assault on the 
vital prlncfWe of funding Indirect costs of medical research, and. further cuts ' 
recommended for health professions assistance and most categorical health 
programs raise troublesome questions about the future vitality of research In 
the health. sciences and training for\the health professions. In addition, 
proposed restrictions 1n Medicare and Medicaid payments have grave. Implications 
for the stability of the nation's teaching hospitals and university medical 
centers. ■■ \ • \, 
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Other disturbing aspects of the researchJbudget Include the-proposed 
termination of the Sea Grant pro-am, and significant cuts requested fern 
research 1n, Important fields of agriculture, energy, *nd urban development 
where advances 1n the frontiers of knowledge could stimulate progress on 
national problems. i ■.; ' ; : • v'-V!.. 

: .'. . Support for OtttBT latlonal-Purpbse Programs * s.\ > ' S ; •: 4 ,;.r ."^ ". 

3/. l ? .From the ^perspective; of. :tha national budget, student ass U^ce {%\\A 'f\ ';; K§ 
billion) and support of.^ • : : : v 

federal xootr^ 
programs *er^ 

small appropm ••' v--:/v- •• 13 

curtailed or 'eliminated' by the proposed FY 84 budget should receive careful /Vy.---: 
scrutiny by the Congress; For. example: : :. r ^- ..V- •••• ' -..""•'J 

** Vocational and adult, education programs, whlcfc^are central to any ■' 
*' \ national strategy "for retraining of the work fotae, would be «cu£*. 
\ back by 40 percent. . y ! 

■* Federal support of language training and area studies, so critical. 
1n addressing the Imperatives of statecraft and; global k * I 
understanding, would be eliminated entirely. . - * 

; " % •■ ' • y- . . '•■ • • " • • : . . • 

■* Support for academic and research libraries, which face urgent, 
needs to adapt to newer Information technologies, would be 

terminated. J 

*/ Badly' needed renovations of academic ani dormitory facilities, 
>wh1cjr could put significant numbers of construction workers back to 
* 'work to repair an Important part of the nation's Infrastructure,; 
would go unfunded. * ' r 

>v • • V • . . v. 

Research to sustain the advancement of. scholarship In the 
humanities and the nation's culture. would be reduced 16 percent. 

Graduate ^llowshlps to encourage greater numbers qf women and^ ^ 
' minorities Into teaching and scholarly research would be • 
terminated. . % : *l 



'eactier education program^ would- be cut*back*2£ percent at a time." 
if risrng concern with the quality of Instruction In the nation's 



of risrmg 
schools. 



V V^postal subsidies for^ nonprofit organizations would be cut 49 
■Ni percent, which *ould imposV extraordinary cost Increases on. the • 
>J1 s semination of educational materials ancf on jpo liege development 
Activities which are^sentlal elements of Institutional survival. 



' v. 
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■ '■ ■ We believe that such* programs sltyould .not'be Viewed narrowly as*. 
Institutional aid to be reduced or eliminated 1n;t1mes of fiscal stress. 
Rather, they represent national policy decisions/ to foster the. role jf. the v 
nation's colleges and universities :1n developing- the. human capital' require^ .f or 
an Increasingly complex and technological society: a "role which Is all I the 
more critical in the national effort.to Sjlmujate ^conomlc recovery and :■■ ; 
strengthen the national defense. . . V , « ■ •• 



programs 



Following* are .the. detailed yfecomniehrfatlons for higher education l ^: .-'> , 
in the' E<hicat{on':tepartnfe^^ :.rl)'J 
* • , ■ ' m -* ■ - m > > 
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* Pell Grants wdfrld fee reshaped Into ; *a new self-help supplement? program 
.(to} replace PeTT Grants v Supplemental^ Educational, Opportunlty^rants,; and^^-; 
State Student IncentlveMarants.V* The student wouldibe require^ tOiContrlbyte 
the higher Df 40 percenter a minimum of $800 of college costs through work or 
loans before receiving a grant under, the proposed new program,, which 1s^ 
budgeted for $2.7 billifcn tn FY 84 -» a $295 million Increase over the Pell 
j&rant FV 83 level. The maximum grant would be raised from $1, 890, to $3,000, 
but eligibility requirements would be -severely- restricted. By the 
Adm4ri1strat1on»s own estimates, 400,000 fewer awaroVwpuld. be made than are 
currently available under the Pell Grant* program, *nd 80 percent ofthe v. •■ 
requested funds would go to students ^1th ; family income under $J2\000. Careful 
analysis tff the proposed eligibility criteria wfll be needed to determine the . 
Impact on needy students at- pj^Hc and Independent two- and four-year . ■ 
Institutions. 



./,- . Supplemental Grants (SEOG) would be eliminated; Some 590,000 awards 
' are made"under the current appropriation of $35£ JnllHon. Thfs program Is* % 
espedalTy critical for students with higher cd$t of attendance jiuch as 1 those .. 
atttend1% Independent Institutions or public Institutions outside their state. 

"."V V pinect Loans (NDSl) would no- longer receive federal -capital , contribu- 
tions, althouigh the Administration estimates that payments Into revolving 
funds from prior loans will provide $550 million for. loans to 688,000 students, 
fte current federal capital-contribution. oVjH7? million provides an additional 
255,000 awards. .;- " ' . ," V: * 1 

I State Student 'incentive Grants (SSIG) would beTlWnated,/ . ^ . v * 
* jeopardizing 24&,000 awardl^atTd $60 million Jn funds whfehjmust be, matched by 
the states, ffWiough many states overmatch itbe federal corftribution,.at leasV 
15 states rely on the federal share for 45-50 percent ^of total funding. 

% f «l :■/« I 

Co Ueae Work-Study (CWS) would be 1ncreased,'$3l0 million from the 
FY 83 Tevel of $540 ml'lUon. The number of awards would be. increased from 
810,00*0 to 1,155,000, and the average grant wou.ld rise to $800 to help students 
meet stricter self-help requirements. '■■ 

Guaranteed. Student Loans (GSL) would be revised to require a needs 
test.f.or all recipients {in addition to thosfe with family Incomes over $30,000 
'under the current program) to determine the* amount ofthe loan. In addition, 
the Administration proposes to double the loan origination fee for^graduate 
students, from five to ten percent , Because of lower* Interest cfJsts, a 
$900 million rescission 1s requested for FY 83; the revised program 1s 
estimated to cost $2 b1H16n 1n FY 84- ; 



The TRIO programs , which pM#1de vital services to encourage atten- 
. dance And retention of .dlsadyaotaged^students, woilld be decimated. by the ; 

= Administration's budget. For FY 83, a $30 minion'resc1ss1on 1s proposed; for'? . 
FY^84 a further cutbacl^to -$35 mUllo/i from the current level of $155 million. • 
The stated purpose Is to;focus aid bjn" Institutions with, predominantly minority j 
enrollment, but presently seven out of ten black students and over nine of ten 
. Hispanic students not on the Islanb of Puerto R1co- are enroled In * \ , 

' raaJor,1ty-wh1te Institutions. The proposed Rescission. wduld ;eUtffiWte,all 167 '% . 
►V , Talent Search projects' wd all 33 

i:Cf:\ ' proposal would el 1m1nate 1,137 TRIO projects serving 47i;S30: StWehtsi Y ; , .. V. . 
\> ^ , .(including 185,280 blacks and 79.05Q H1s|>an1cs) at 685 7 colleges s and 69 ^ 

community aaendes., ■-. • i-r- ..,"\ t .- < V- v- 1 - V. -. . • „ ■ ■ , -y: 



: ^ community agencies.. , • • ' / 4 

^ Craduate^Support would also be "eliminated. "^Graduate- and /Professional i V 
Opportunities fellowships for minorities' and women; public service fellowships? . ^ 
fellowships for minorities attending law school, and 3aw : school,, clinical • 1 * >c 

experience grants; now total; almost JlA^mllHpn; the "Administrations rescission/ - 
request for »th1s amount would, wipe them out -in. FY 83. < . V; v 

V Education Sayings Account ;fs listed as a new Initiative in the budget : ' - 

for "Education Activities" (a catchall heading to avoid the iltle "Department " 
of Education" legislation ttf restructure the agency has not yet been worked . 4 - • . . 
out, tut "will remove-education from Its Inappropriate and unnecessary " x * 1 

Cabinet-level status"). Families would be able to rSfce an annual -ihve stmeat, of \- - . 
up. of to $1,000 per cKi Id" per year 1n an account; Interest and dividends would 
be tax-free . Eligibility for the program wojjI d t be ph ased out at 1 ncome s ' ; . t 

between $4O,000*and ;$6O,000. Savings could, be used to pay tuition, room and ( 
board dfrect^v , to a-'college, .but only for full-time undergraduates between, ages * $ 
18 and 26 .^tftflfe. Administration cl alms the program fwl 11 make savings more V v 
attractive taijdwer- and middle-Income families, and will .not only help finance : * i 

,th^ cost of n^her education, but will also add to vthe, pool 1 of savings ••• V s : />:*.mS.\ 

aval l|Qe to Individuals and businesses through lending Institutions, thus. > '•, '• /k 

contrftnklng to economic growth. * The plan would Cost an estimated v :" ' ■ !% 

$100 mlllfpn by FY 85 and ^200 million by FY 86. ,v' v ' v ' ' ; • : . . \ /' ';■ • ':v 

* ■ '• :.\ .■• ■■■ . ••. • • . • ' ' "• ' .;■ 

•> » Categorical Support •• , ■'; ^ 

v * Al 1 program/wo)iTd be terminate^ except \he Fund for Improvement of ... ■'; * 

Postsecondary EducatlonC(cutr 1n half to $6 mHHon to "reflect the success of, •. • '::*• 
the multiplier effecJV of federal seed grants over the last decade) and a new 
budget category: iSupport for Minority Postsecondary institutions. This ^ y: : 

category would Include Title III InstUUtjbnal Ald tsllghtly Increased with a ' . y > r-': 
"T5jfi1 1 H on supplemental request for £Y 83 to raise tHe FY 84 teve 1 to ; " ; * : : ? ; :: : T: 

million), TRIO (cut by 77 percent as noted above), arid the $5 million , : 
Minority Institution Science Improvement. Prbgram. Title III grants would be 
o refoc^sed on Institutions serving minority students. ' .« 

. y v College tlbrary support. would be: eliminated because It "represents a 

less^than ^ percent of the library budgets,of over three-quarters of the higher \+ ^ . 

education Institutions receiving funds, . .: ; and because suppprt for research* *' ; 

libraries 1s : ava1il able from other federal as well as\ private source s , . B > No new* * " ' : 
college housing loans would be made, and repayments would be used to retire ' - , v 

government debt . ^ ' » \ . 
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*- -". ™!^.?-«?«« i^.M^fJ^^i^hrc^icuto. and. other fundlfc* 



though (they)' "^e an 'established p>rt^o$ tht 

sources a»e available..".- ' • V ' : v , ; •• ' 

* ExcefiT for college «id>s^ch 1^rar1es/Mnte>nat1onal studies, and !{ 
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conmuni"|ty» the 
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ief progra^f^lnte^st to the higher education o 
onal EduW^VwoMld be terminated,* the Nation* 
' bV'cut ^^on? and the Nat1onal £enJter. /or Education 
I fecif1#|r^gh^ Increase. * \ 
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Sunroary (continued) FY 83 FY 83 Revised k FY 84 
Approp. Admig. Request Admin. Request 

Title IX " , ' $ \ ,„ ' u ' 

GPOP ;l0 M . - % H 0 

Pub'tfc Service , 1.9 M - r.9 M • . 0 

Law School Clin. 0.6 M . - 0.6 M •■ 0 - 

mo " 1 M - 1 H 0 * ' 

We X^FiPSE) V ^ 11.7 M : * 6 , m . ; v *J /; .H • 

Ml nor |ty I nit 1 t u t i or s * £ ^ - . % vfe/f :^ ■ ^- A ^- : ^^ 

Science Improvement i. 4.8 M. •• " ; ^ -4*8 M 

Collet Housing Loans 40 M r ' : - 40 M / r ; : o ; 

Land-Grant Aid • . 3 M 0 • 

Womens Educational ' ■ „ '„ 5 ' ■•■ i rt 

Equity Act * 6 M . - 6 M ; Q 

NIE ■ 55*.6 M -6 V ?. ^48.2 jM 

NCE5 < ° v " , 8.6 M 8.7: . 



Prepared by: > 

American Council on Educatjon t . 

Division of Governmental Relations ' 



Mr. Simon. Joseph Murphy, whp has been introduced by our col- ' 
league, Mario Biaggi, the chancellor of the City University of New 
York. ' * 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH MURPHY* CHANCELLOR, CITY 
^UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK^ 

* Mr. Murphy. TMhk you,Mr. Chairman: 

I am here today on behalf bf the National Association of State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges, the American Associatiotfof 
State* Colleges and Universities, and the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities. Those together cpnstitute^some 6 million students of the ^ 
11 or 12 milliSi 1 students registered In colleges and universities 
throughout the United States roughly hatf., ^ V 
- I have?Submitted testimony on be organiza- 
tions. I would like to make some comments in an informal way. 

I understand that the anxieties generated by substantial cute for 
higher education m the last year by the adihinistration have been 
diminished somewhat. However, many of the new eligibility re- 
quirements are a source of concern both to the organizations repre- 
sented Here, as well as my own (City University. ' - 

I would like to observe that this Congress for the last 17 or 18 
years has been involved ;in using higher education as the principal 
vehicle for upward social and economic mobility for hundreds of 
thousands of people in American. " i . . "* ,« 

■Principally, but not exclusively, through public institutions, the 

• Congress has taken the position that it must make available to a ; 
larger and larger number of Americans opportunities in higher 
education, not nearly as a reflection of the -fact that puch institu- 
tions provide occasions for people making it, as it were, economical- 
ly and socially, but also because of the tremendous contribution 
they are able to make through a more and more complex economy 
and society, particularly after the Sputnik era and the tremendous 
investments that were made aftthat time with the National De- 
fense Education Act. It was virfualljia revolution in higher educa- 
tion in the United States. / ..i ■ . 

It had a further impact and a very important social impact on* 
the social policies advanced by Congresses ever since. That impact 
was to diminish the rigidities which existed among classes M 
American life. It advanced the single most important democratic- 

• principle on which the country was founded. - c . 

Many of the proposals being made now and the tendencies that 
have been developing in higher education have been tendencies 
which have suggested a diminution of the ability of people to move 
frorti working plass, from immigrant status, fronj lower social and 
economic places in our society in an upward way, in a fluid wav. 

These policies are reflected in some of the proposals presently 
being made by this administration. I think some of them are 
simply anomalies. I think some of them -are carefully thought 
through devices or holding in line and even diminishing the aspira- 
tions of millions of Americans to do what people have always done, 
and done before them, which is to make it. V ^ . •% 

My own university, consisting of 176,000 students ringing from 
every socioeconomic group, but principally poor working class and 
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lower middle class, is in fact the largest black university in the 
world. It is th^Jargest Jewish university* in the world. It is the 
largest Catholic university in the worlcj. It is the largest Oriental 
university in the United States. ^ 

It has afWbng its numbers diverse groups such that on one coHefe 
campus alone, City College of, New York, "84 different racial, ren- 
gious, ethnic groups of various different national* origins are repre- 
sented. It is in fact as rich : a panoply of cultures, aspirations, lan- 
guages, dreams, hopes, as anyone can imagine. * 

Twenty thousiand of our students are o tfttt- 

■ dente cpmefrora homes in ^hich.either one or both parents are im- 
migrants, andr8Q percent of; eur^studentercafiae from 'homes in 
which neither parent went to, college. * : ^ ",2 

Clearly, for this population going to college means getting out of 
the ghetto, getting out of d^ad-end jobs and moving up. Any propos- 
als and any changes that are made re Have an effect on the lives 
and aspirations of these people. These, of course, ar6 BtetBtics in 
Various ways which apply, to most of the institutions represented 
here and represented by me. ■« -. ^ _ I 

■ # I would like to only use one or two examples of these. These are 
hot dramatic examples. Clearly, if some of the proposals made with 
regard to TRIO are held to, the university which i^ somewhat less 
than fully minority, ftiore than half minority, would not bettligible. 
City University of NewTork would not be eligible, for example. 

If some of the proposals with regard to work study constituting a 
replacement for basic grants were to be instituted, it would mean 
that students who had been poorly prepared, very large numbers of 
them, requiring remedM and complensatory work, would have to 
spend increasingly* larger periods of time at work, assuming that 
those jobs could be found, assuming also that the administration's 
proposal to reduce minimum wage levels for those jobs were not to 
be implemented. 

A rather cynical suggestion would appear that on the face of it, 
it means that poorer students would have to work longer hours for 
the same or less amotint of moneyl I think it is important to keep 
in mind the profile of many of these students. They come to col- 
leges and universities with a k considerable trepidation, fear, anxi- 
ety, and already have to overcome a vast variety of psychological 
and cultural resistances to the idea of coming to school. 

To burden many of them, in addition to the kinds of problems • 
. they have with regard to remedial education, with additional work 
burdens is not the same as requiring the selling of magazines door 
to door to work yourself ' through college, a fantastic image which 
may have applied to an earlier era in our culture. But anyone who 
would suggest that someone can earn the amount of money that is 
required to go through school does not really face reality. 

Another issue, and it may be a minor one, reveals a certain pic- 
ture of who goes to college in America that is false. The education 
sayings account, a proposal by the administration, which suggests 
that somehow families who can save some money will be able to be 
forgiven some small portion of what might be taxed, is limited by a 
number of qualifiers that depict the college student that doesn't 
exist dny longer. 
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More than half the students in the City University of New 
York— and this would be true of virtually any urban institution in 
America— are over the age of 28. They would be excluded from 
such marginal opportunities as are permitted under this proposal. 

Finally, I would like to say that in Addition to the social and eco- 
nomic concerns that we ljave with regard to our students, it is im- 
portant t#take into account that jj* have established certain kinds 
of expectations for our people for whom going to colleges and uni- 
versities was never part of their tradftionaLculture or expectation. 

To now begin cynically to dismantle thir^normous an<J|Fich and 
unparalleled structure that the Cfcmljress has put together during 
the past two decades, a capstone, on a social revolution in- the 
United States that is now 60 years old, would be to take out from 
under the floor hundreds of thousands, of people the one single and 
most important opportunity they have for making it in Amferica. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Simon. We thank you very much for your testimony. 
[The*prepared statement of Joseph Murphy follows:] 
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Pbepabed Statement, or Joseph Mubphy, Oiiancellob, City University^ or 

New York (CUNY) / 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, my 
name is Joseph Murphy and I am Chancellor of the City University of New York, 
I am deeply grateiftl to you for providing an opportunity for the several groups 
I represent today to have their views heard regarding the impact of the Admini- 
stration's budget proposals for FY' 84 on institutions of higher edScation, 

■ ^ The City f university of New York is the third largest public university 
system in the country, and it includes in its activities a wide arra^v of re- 4 
search programs and graduate education. The students at our campuses are 
deeply dependent. on the federal student aid ■ programs in operation today; ' fbr, 
example, we have about 80,000 students who receive Pell Grants, making us the, 
largest ^11 Grant institution in the country. Further, CUNY j^s an urban 
university — meaning f$r more than its being located in a great city, but des- 
cribing the special nature of the City university," an^. my participation in 
their associations. I have been asked -t» spe^ak for the National Association of 
State Universities and Land Grant Colleges (NASULGC) , the American Association 
of State -Colleges and Universities (AASCU) , and the Association of Urbjjri Uni- 
versities (AUU). 



Mr, Chairman, the Administration has adopted an approach to educatioj 
funding this year that is different from the meat ax, cut f and* cut, save and." 
save policies proposed in earlier years. Instead, the Adninistration this year 
has ca>led for, first, a wholesale reorientation of student aid programs 
coupled vdth level funding, second, a number of commendable increases in re- 
search support; and third, a laundry list of" cutbacks in educational training 
and demonstration programs^ Some of the proposed changes are good. More of 
them, unfortunately, are bad or at least questionable, I will address each 

i 

area in turn* 
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vmtmarr og educatipj - gnggff aid; , * 

Ptost student aid. Overall, the budget requester* this area is about level' 
with last year* IMs is certainly an Improvement over, previous Administration^ 
requests* for pillions of -dollars in student aid cutbacks, requests which Con- 
gress has wisely turned down time and again. On the, other hand, I must note 
that in constant dollars, need based aid; has been reduced by 24%. since FT 80, 
and, accepting Administration ^estimates _ of inflation, program purchasing power - 
would decline another 51 under the proposed budget. Inflation^ has been taking 
its toll on the campus — median undergraduate resident tuition at KASULCC 
institutions has increased by 321 in 'the past two years,. Therefore, level 
funding, in our opinion, is neither level nor sufficient. More on that later. 

c, 

PELL owns 



Of equal importance to the total student aid funding level proposed is the 

Administration's proposal to reorient student aid programs. While Pell Grant 

fundingyand the maximum Pell Grant would both be increased^ the President's 

budget (funding would be raised by $294 million and the maximum grant by 

$1200) , the tradeoff would be^ a loss of SEOG, HDSL, and SSIG, coupled wf 

severe new restrictions on the income levels served by Pell; Grants, Althoug 

thpre are some elements ot the proposal we Strongly endorse, we believe in 

general that such a major overhaul of student assistance programming would best 

be left to; the normal reauthorization process this committee will begin next 

year. We also find' many elements of the proposal questionable. 

4 
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\ For example,' we art' concerned about changes- proposed, in Pell Grant 
family contribution schedule that would require moderate ihcomeN^amiliesr. 
families with incomes between $12,000 and $25,000 to contribute more^ward 
their children's education. Oh Is would be In addition to a new 40% self-help 
contribution by the studentf. The first major change' Is. In the assessment- rate 
on the first. $5,000 of discretionary' income of the family — Increasing from 
11% to 18% and resulting In an Inreased contribution of $350 ^ from $550 to. 
.$900, or an Increase of more than 60%. At CUNY, this would mean a loss of 
about 6,000 students from the Pell Grants rolls. Nationally,. It Is estimated 
that there would be a reduction of 400,000 Pell Grants. • 

Earlier we noted the posl tl ve suggestion that the max Imum award '. be Increas- 
BRo $3, 000 — however , It should be noted that such Increases would be valid 
only for students attending schools with a cost of more than 4 $7,000. About .80%-- 
of the. colleges and universities, Including community colleges of the United 
States have Annual costs well below that figure. Few moderate Income families, 
therefore, would be able* to benefit from ^the- increase In tie maximum, while 
many would lose grant aid at the low and medium cost Institutions for reasons 
just* discussed. • . ) • .' 

Second , we should /look at the new sc~caled; self-help provision Itself. 
Under this provision, every student would be obliged to contribute either $800 
or 40% of education costs. Mr. Chairman, as you/ know, the Pell Grant program 
was designed to provide a floor, level of aid to entice students from very low 
Income families to apply for entrance to colleges and universities, to render 
invalid the belief that the absence of funds precluded them from moving forward 
in their education/ The concept was for Pell to come first, and then be 



supplemented with other forme of student ass istance, including. :self-help. fonns^ 
We bel ieve . this is; ah important concept and : should not be 1 ightly d iscarded . :f : 

Besides which, a ^elf-help element' of 25% of the total student budget is - , 
already assumed in Congressional student aid policy. Purthermorje f J students are; 
« -already providing substantial : self-help, estimated at approximately • one- third'. - v-^v 
7 ^ 'total cost of e^^ 

; tfatiOn. But what the Administration proposes is rigid", inflexible,, and with- . 1 
out concern for the particular needs of individual. 1 ■ ;. '? 

oomro allowance ;!'L.^:" 

• On a much more positive note ,1 want; to highlight the Administration's ; " 
proposal to increase the living cost allowance for • independent students living 

Aqtt campus from $1,500 to' $3,000. • This provision would increase the Pell 
Grants of 34,000 independent Pell Grant recipients at CUNY. The Adninist ration ; 
apparently also has dropped plans to reduce . the living cost ., allowance' for : 
dependent students /living at home below the current $1,^00. Al though CUNY 
considers the $1,500 figure for dependent students unreasonably low, we are 

, pleased that the Administration has taken thee steps, and we note these ' • 
policies can and should be incorporated iirmed lately into the current>Pell Grant 

.system.' '. ; 1 ' . :\ ' 

It may seem at first blush that this issue of the cost of attendance is a 
concern solely of urban institutions, particularly community colleges. that have : 
no dormitories or resident students. The fact is that on most of . the, major ' 
■ '. public campuses today, and a considerable number of private schools as well, . 



very large percentages, often mort than half the students, Xivt oft campus. If 
tha college^ tuition la costly enough, , the allowance of $1,500 doaa not make 
too much difference/but at almoat all public inatitutions thia unraaliatic aura 
coupled with tuition and fees is then sliced in half by the "half-cost 1 * provi- 
sion, which means that many very needy students are deprived of funds necessary 
for them to attend colleges. Members of the subcommittee will recall that the 
1980 amendments called for an increase . in the ^allowance. ^ ; .becauae of ; ita ; impqr- : s 
tance to so many students and we all upon the Congress to provide sufficient 
funds to permit the enhancing amendment to go into effect. s 

QUOTS-BASED PROGRAMS - . 

As noted earlier, the tradeoff proposed by the Administration for a large 
Pell Grant appropriation is the elimination of SEOG, NDSL and'SSIG. We do not 
think this is warranted. Such cutbacks- would resut in the loss of more than 
one million grants and loans that go primarily to needy students. At CUNY,; the 
total loss of SEOG would be $4 million to needy students. A Council of Grad- 
uate Schools analysis shows, that 20-25% of Black and Hispanic college seniors 
receive SEOG's during' their college senior years. Only approximately 10% of 
white students receive these grants. Eliminating them, therefore, wouW have a 
disproportionate effect on the most needy minority students and could reduce 
their prospects for graduation and graduate education. CGS also notes substan- 
tial participation by graduate and professional students in the NDSL program. 
^ Twenty percent of NDSL funds went to graduate students,' a large number of whom 
are minorities, and most of whom have incomes substantially lower than recipi- 
ents of GSL loans. 



un tne otntr nand, we welccine the President's oall for a large increase in 
College Work Study funds, from $540 million to $850 million, Tvo concerns 
shoud be noted, howevtr. Firat, it ia'far from certain that the jot^ to sup- 
port such an inoraaae art availablt at this time either at collagea or in the 
nonprofit sector. Second, there are serious educational questions about impos- 
ing unreasonably heavy work requirements, particularly on underprepared stu- 
dents, in the early years of their college experience. ... . . 

GUARANTEED STUDENT LQAH3 

Two rrta^or changes are proposed in Guaranteed Student Loans; extending 
needs analysis to all Income levels and increasing the origination fee from 5 
percent to 10 percent. The extension of needs analysis to all income levels 
would have the effect of either eliminating or reducing the loans available to 
many middle income students; in fact, it is questionalbe whether banks will 
make the small , loans dictated by a strict needs analysis system. Also, the 
proposal would have an especially heavy effect on independent students, most of 

whom earn less thari $30,000 and are thus currently exempt from needs analysis. 

i ■ ■ • ' 1 ..' . 

■■■ * 

The G5L program has become the lynchpift of graduate student support since 
other forms of graduate supprt declined in the mid-seventies; from a' high of 
51,000 pre-doctoral and traineeship«fcwards in 1966 we have descended to support 
of less than 2,000 today. Last year, approximately 525,000 graduate and pro- 
fessional students borrowed .about $1.8 billion to meet their costs of educa- 
tibn. To ' have them p^iy a higher origination fee would require them to borrow 
more funds while having larger debts to repay later on. . There is a strange 
irony in a proposed national policy that points to -the shortages of trained 



manpower and at the same time erectjteobstacles for the very students we need to 
resolve our problems.. •'• ^'^^^'V'. V i':.**!-*. 



Mr. Chairman and number* of tht subcommittee/may I now summarize the views 
of these associations witto re^a^ 
\wjj^j^ teiri 

questing the Congress to consider a supplemental appropriation for. FY 1 83 of 
$369 million to bring funding of these programs to the reconciliation levels. 
This would be $200, million for Pell Grants, $15; million ^of SEOQ, $10 million 
for Work Study, $107 million for HPSL and $17. million for &SIG, as well as $lf 
million for TRIO, Such additional funding would allow the Pell Grant program 
to be funded at ,the $1,800 maximum and obviate reductions in the awards of 'most 
participants/ in the program* : It would allow additional grants for needy stu- 
dents in the other programs, and perhaps of special importance, would allow the 
TRIO prog ram to reach 57 , 000 more disadvantaged ^udenta . • 

We note' that the supplemental request could be funded by a $900 million GSL 
rescission, as requested by the Administration. Interest rates having come 
down rapidly this past year, the GSL program's cost to #the government has 
dropped greatly. . This would still leave a $477 million saving in .trie FY'83 
budget from the original total cost for higher education. ■ ; • ■ ■ 




1 For BY'84, wt will urge the Coh&resa to consider funding program4at leaat ' 
•at the reconciliation levels agreed to two yean ©go. Suof funding *wjuld in- .; 
elude $3 billion for Pell Grants, $370 million for SEOO, $550 miljgul : fpr 



College Work-study, $286 million for HDSL, $77 million for SSIG and $170 mil- 
lion for TRIO, lhe.J3 billion funding proposed for Pell Grants would merely 
allow Congress to; Increase tha maximum grant to about $2,000, or increase -the 
coat of attendance allowance as proposed by the Administration; \>r tome cornbin- i: 
ation of -the above# while maintaining current eligibility. V ; . W- ' 

•• ft 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to the specific changes the Administration recom- ^ 
mends as part of the budget proposal, the Department is preparing legislation 
that would implement these changes and several others by amending the Higher 
Education Act. Among these proposed amendments are several '^substantive re- 
visions in the law, such* as an increase in the NDSL interest rate from 51 to 9%, 
elimination of the $5 Pell grant administrative allowance, -and a complete 
'elimination of the" SEOG program. The Department has maintained in budget 
briefings that whfte no funds' are requested for SEOG, campuses could still use 
their ability to transfer up to 10% of Work-Study money into SEOG. However, 
this "technical" amendment's bill shows that this is obviously not the case* 
We strongly oppose these three propose^. ,, , ' ' ' 



TRIO 



Mr. Chairman, although I included the TRIO program in the listings ) just 
above, it calls for special attention outside the student aid programs to 



which U quit* appropriately belongs. As you 'know,; the Administration's 
"proposal Cor TRIO would bo to fooui its attention primarily on 1 historically 
minority institutions, while putting tW total funding by about 771. l*t W 
state lh hard numbers of students and dollars-' what this would moan Cor our 
institutions. NASUUOC institutions host 243 TRIO projects. We assume that the 
IB Special Services projects serving 5300 students at our minority institutions 
would continue. ' 105' Special Services projects serving 31,700 students would be 
eliminated. Further, 120 Upward Bound, Talent Search, and Educational qpportu-' 
nity Centers, offering services to 43,000 students, would be discontinued. 
NASULGC institutions would lose $32,368,355 all dedicated to providing special 
services to disadvantaged students. 

At 177 AASCO institutions there are 291 TRIO projects. .There, too, 21; , 
Special Services projects serving 5,540 students would continue at minority 
institutions; However, 123 Special Services, projects setving 3^,900 students 
would be eliminated. Further, 147 Upwa'rd Bound, Talent Search, /and Educational 
Opportunity Centers serving 45,500 students would\be eliminated, AASCU insti- 
tutions would lose $32,775,000 now used to assist disadvantaged students enter 
college, maintain their academic standards there, and move forward to gradua- 
tion. 

I doubt Mr. Chairman, that anyone on this 'Subcommittee needs to have the 
University President lecture to them about the value of Investing in people. 
Were it not for this Subcommittee's understanding, the programs discussed here /- 
today might not have come into being and been sustained over the years. The 
problem we. face now, v however , is that those who questioned the programs, from 
the start and challenged the value of the program's success throughout ' their 



hUt/W, 'regrettably, have, M • weapon the justlfisble national concern with 
budget deficite. , ' /' ' - 

- ■ • . :. ' ' .:■ ■ , *& , '■- ; 

IE it difficult to know what ^ttaphor might to u»td tor/ptreuada tht Con- 
gress and tht paoplt ttoy rspr.sent that .this Is prtoistiy .thS wrong time for _ 
cutting, back on support in thtss programs. Ptrhaps a metaphor from poftar 
applies. We are holding an unusually good hand. Wt have thecards and'w* know 
the odd.. To throw tbem in at this point and eliminate ourselvsa from 
portuntby .from vanning would be ' foolhardy. Perhapa we should adopt the recent- 
ly popular battle cry - "Stay the course.- Quite seriously, °thf) track record 
of programs like TRIO, which have made it genuinely possible foAyoung diead- 
vantaged men and woman In our country* to have 'the only chance thfy might have 
had for breaking through barriers established Primarllf by dollat 



* or the lack 



thereof, fulfill their opportunity and bur own; through" i collagi Wucation. We 



• are obliged to consider the coat , not only "in dollars :^(ich caA/t 
but in the total nature of our society of not contiwttng ; to v 
grams. S ) 



^priced out, 
1 these ipro-. 



social SBamm 



Mr. 'chairman, many of us have short memories, or a* least/becom^' used to 
new things very quickly. V*en we are talking of federal funds !fqr students 
going to. colleges we do not any longer take note 6£^e, phase-ou< of Social 
Security benefits. There will be/this 'year 160,000 /wi^^-ii^ 
down from 360,000, and ; reduction in costs from $800 million 
down from a peak only a short time ago of $1.6l&ilon,. It 
before studies are conducted that determine . jup^|») lost those funds and'what 
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tht effeqts ware pn their attending echool or at what price. But, when; the 
totale are drawn up of what the nation ia spend irvg on higher education, thoee 
funde ahould ba uktn into account as well. 

Mr. Chairman, 'one final issue relating- to the student assistance budget 

w111 ^. ! c 9 n ?^« r * e !; in th« >tay« * Means C^ittee, but ahoull). bal a axibjact o^- 
-your at^ 

Education Saving Acoounta, tht proceeds of which would ba eligible, for tax 
benefits if and whan expended for educational pur^^ in tha 

budget, educational expenditures from these accounts ara only to ba eligible 
for tax benefit! if they are made by, or on behalf of, full-time undergraduate 
etudenta between the a gea of 18-26. ine members of our. aaaociationa, particu- 
larly reaponaible for -urban inat i tut iona, take except ion to this proposal.,- .Wa 
find it incredible that in 1W3 the. Admihiatratidn atiir assumes that » the 
typical collage atudant ia p?eciaely *hat he, waa , in the 40»a ~ a full*!** 
college student fresh but of high school pursuing a higher educat^ 
specific degree in mind. ! v ( * ; 

• .' '■' '•' " •' " ' ; v ' *1* ' 

For a decade now/testimony before this subcommittee has shown this vision 
of American higher education as hopelessly outdated. Today's student generally 
is none of the above things. He/She is older, has had more life experience, is 
more likely than not to be independent, employed, and pursuing higher education H 
with an intensity that would have surprised his predecessor 40 /gears ago, and V 
withp more diffuse set of goals, the statistics are few. . Between 1972 and 
1980, while the ".traditional" coXlege-age cohort of students between 18 and 22 



ware Increasing in numbar by 13%# their Mnibrs among student bodjea were in* 
creaeing lit a far greater rata* In that same par iod, tha 22-24 afla group grew , 
by 291 1 tha 25*29 age group by 331, tha 30-34 group literally doubled* and tha 
35 group by $4%, And these era not atetiatical tricka, of large incraaaaa on 
email bases* In 1972, tha 25-29 aga group already oontainad a million and a 

J < < ■ 

quartar students, and thia graw by ovar 400,000 in tha remainder of tha. decade*' \ 

' ■ ip\ 

The typical collaga itudant ia no longar a full-time etudent. In 1976,.'., 

according to a ^report ieeued by thia Subcommittee, tha part- ti ma collaga atu- { 

• • '■*'.. • 

dent was naarly a majority of those attending universities* -£y now that per- 
centage haa grown in every sector of higher education, and in the nation 1 a 
urban universities and conmunity coUegas, part-time study is the norm. In 
fact, wa have just received figuree from a quick survey of major urban uni- 
versities who 'were aaked how many students of theirs yould qualify for Educa- 
tional Savings Account benefits and how many would be excluded , by failure 
^either to meet the age limit or the full-time enrollment limit. Mr. Chairman, 
only 401 of the full student body enrollment at our urban universities would 
sven begin to qualify — and this does not take into account the 11 further 
limitations that would be Imposed by the income eligibility requirements.*' 

Earlier In this testimony I noted that we become accustomed to things 
rather quickly. In our perception of who our students are, we are slow to 
perceive. Some of us still harbor a sense that part-time study is something 
frivolous, or less than educationally* appropriate, and that someone returning 
to the campus after a decade on the job or a generation in the home is anoma- 
lous. It just is not so. In the nation's community Colleges and urban 
'institutions it comes pretty close to being the rule. 
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M#Chainww, this ii ■ good thlngi Xt means that, more of our nation's 
oltliene art taking advantage of educational opportunities with no lout of what 
w«s admirable in the paet, The job we have before us* to reatore AmericVa 
capacity to compatt, will ba dona in tht oontext% a world-widt technological 
ravolution only beginning. Our educational ayatem will oparate in a continuing 
procaaa in tha Ufa of many oitisena, Inimany of tht gampuees that oompriaa 
tht City Unlvaralty of New York, and aapaclally in many othar urban institu- 
tions and community collegea that la a fact of lift, 

If tha tax committee la going to ba usad to anoouragt atudy and retraining , 
it must ba diractad at thoaa with thegreateat need, and thoae who will taka 
graataat poaitivt advantage of it. Should tha tax coamitteea bagin to giva. 
aarlous consideration to a aducation savings account , wt hopa tha aducation 
laadtra In tht Congrats will taatify before that committee to correct tha mie- 
co net pt ions inhtrant in tr^dminiBtration'a proposal. 

FOREIGN WCUftCE a AREA fiTODIBB 

Mr. Chairman, my collaagut President Olaen of tht Univtraity of Missouri 
will dirtct his attention to other programs wfthirTtht purviaw of thia commit- 
tet that art^Sr sptcial concarn to rastarch inttnalve univeraitias, and I ally 
mystlf and *the associations I represent today with his remarks concerning re- 
search libraries and education research aa well as student aid programs that I 
have touched upon already. X wish, however, to be specific in my comments re- 
garding the proposed elimination of Title VI and Fulbright-Hays support, funded 
at $26 million for FY'B3. I have attached a table at the end of this testimony 
that breaks down in detail how those funds are allocated among domestic pro- 
grams and overseas programs, to research centers, fellowships, etc. 



This proposal by thVMtalniaeratlon is one mra tta£ n^U14a in tha *lght# 
orvtht rtalUltt In which we muat live today. X^a^n 1W that your former 
colleague, now Governor Al Qui of Mlnneaota. atood 'iirUw'ihU of tht House of 
Repreeentativea to apeak on an iwrotaant ,s*pand tht TitXa Vl program to 
Irwlude cltlstns programs. Mr. Qui ltoturad hia ooUaeguas on tha foollahnaat 
of • nation that fall! to train its ydung ' paoplt ao that they can daal with 
foreign natione In aU contexts, lie no tad that whan the United States bacame 
Involved with Vltt Nam, , In what, wu to bedomt a crutl and tragic expariance for 
aU of ua# thtrf wae only ont ..parton .«^X$yad.. by _th« , <f^«r«l ^^•rnfwint; %m 
capable of dtallng with tht \yiatnamete tfanguage. « 

' Each of ua has* board any numbtr of anecdotee oanurlng around the thouaanda 
of American aaleamen In Tokyo who, cannot aptak Japanese, and tha Japaneae 
aalaaman In Naw YorK who spe«K fluant Engllah. Obviously, our international 
trada problame ara mora complex than akill in foreign languagee, but they ara 

not separata from tham. 

/ • 

i ■ 1 ' 

Clearly, this country's ability to know and undaratand tha world in which 
we liva and operate In la threatened by the AAniniatration'e proposal to 
eliminate .lrtkarnatloha> programs. At a time whan critical economic s 

Inaaiurlty decialona must be made baaed on tha bast c^iality of Information 

I . . . . 

available, we must not cut ouraelvea off linguiatically and In cultural 
understanding from tha reat of tha world. ' 

These funds, justj^app^oved by Congress In December , aupport the programs at 
the 90 National Ra search Canters for Foreign Language In Area Studiea, and the 
training of 700 graduate atudents who will become the next generation of for- 
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aign art* •ptcUHiu, rtmy pro v Ida for tha granta to ranav (acuity axpartlaa 
by vjaita and raaaarch abroad, and for tha davalopnant of naw foreign language 
text and grenmare eepeoUUy needed in the leae oonroonly taught lenguegee, 
Finally, they aeeiat in important undergraduate outreach programi to raach our 
own American public informal and knowledgeable about our interdependent world 
and ita myriad economic, politlca^an) aocial probleme. 



Wa must atraaa that thasa program* ara of excalltnt value Cor the amall 
amount of fadaral dollara involved. For example, for each federal dollar 
lnveated in thaaa W National Reeearoh Centera, our U.6. oollegte and unlvar-';; 
ait ita lnvaat batwaan $S - 1X0 of tha lit own raaourcaa. However, federal ■? 
dollar a ara tha crucial "aaad* dollara naadad to inaura othar aupport, ainca 
moat prlvata foundation funding hae long ainca baan withdrawn. 



We haar much about atabllity in funding and It la no mora valid than in 
thie program araa. Thaaa programa craata a national raaourca that can ba 
% developed only ovar a pariod of yaara, Thay cannot' ba ahalvad only to ba 
brought out whan timaa ara battar. Expanding thla nation 1 a knowladga and ex- 
partlaa in Govlat atudlee, in African languaga and cultural/ and in a Third 
World markat placaa — to nana but a faw kay araaa — la ona of tha machahiama 
wa naad that will build battar timaa* 
i . 

TITLE XI 



Mr*. Chairman, whlla X rapraaant tha whola array of concarna of tha inatitu- 
tltlona and tha aaaociationa X apeak for today, X wUl again don a hat of tha 
chancallor of tha nation* a largaat urban univaraity. Three yaara ago, thla 



Comittw <J«v»*k1 and htlM brlnj Inw tail* TiU» tf of tiw Hlgbtr Miwtiw 
*ct — tto urban grwt university progrwi. »rt «»r» th*n »*r» of th» III- 
' c«i eonatralnu in which all govariwnt to4»y # *wl oweur that pro* 

grama In which 'aubttantUI tnvtitiwnt^ alraady bnn nidi hava a prior ri*ht 
to conftldt ration ovar unfunded and «mU categorical pr^r*™' *** 
r*«*ms for enacting Tula XI era ill tha mart iigntficaftt today, and we con- 
tinue to eeok initial funding for that program^ We request thU ooflmlttee in 
1 ita recownendationa to the committees on budget and appropriation auggeet 
initial fundir* of about 018 aUlien f&r Tl&« XI ter rv'84* it* Authorltatlon 
la 045 million, but that a*»i bt jfer ^ 

cooperative afforta between tha city and the unlvarsity to maat urban naada 
grow* daily, and that amount of funde In tha Urban Grant Act would Initiate 
much activity.'. Hay I requeet, too, that whenthe' reauthorization procaaa get* 
underway, member a of thia auboomntttoa work to have Title XI reauthorlaedi 

For other elements 'in tha budget not within tha purview of thia fiubcom- 
mlttee I will be brief, Tne rfeearch intensive univaraity la a complex organ- 
ise with aupport fundi flowing from many sources and varied activities not 
always apparent. Tne determination by the United Statei government to have tha 
unlvereltlea become the center a of research and developnent — particularly of 
baalc research — rather than chooae another sertee of machanlama for thia haa 
craatad a apacial phenomenon on tha campus* 

Tha reletioUhip between tha fadaral govarnmant aganciaa and tha univerai- 
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new ideas, new systems,. new. me thodologies to ; enisle it to. fulfill its oblige-: ! ' 
tions to^the 

8tuirn7-must^have7a^^ 

';,«".. - f . r - _ ; ■ • & . - v; • :. t . ' S \" 

compl ex- research systems, they have constructed.^ 

What appears difficult for many in government to grasp is the , interrela^^ 
tionships among the seemingly separate parts of the research university. • Great ; i. 
-chemistryr-researtrh^an-rar^ from excellent' mathema- 

tics departments, and other science departments. Further^ the somewhat inex- 
plicit term "behavioral and social science" carries with it usually, an outmoded, 
notion of what is studied and what, results from *studies in these increasingly 
technological areas of research. There is ever a danger ..that rather than learn 
from we will copy the folly . of pur communist adversaries who have repeatedly:: 
permitted ideology to dictate educational and scientific : research policiesw ; ^lt . • ■ 
has been to our advantage that they have made these errors and how are general-,- 
ly behind the West in most areas of contemporary science, even if they had 
managed to focus their attention with some creativity in the area of military , 
weapons. . . ./ ■■■:•■[. ."- ,■' ■/.;, ■ ''. v " 

1 offer this complex introduction as a means of explaining ray comments 
regarding the science budget for 1984. In absolute terms, it. is a good thing 
that MSF's budget would increase by 18% , .• that basic science research would 
increase by similar amounts in agencies like NASA and the Department of Energy, 
that the Department of Defense ; budget 1 s increase is hot without additional 
funds for fundamental research, to be conducted on university campuses* 



/ . 
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. * . Such additional funds- will allow for increased, instrumenta t ion i established, 
as too often obsolescent, and at least behind the ' state of the art used by 
industry. - ; Funds will provide new predoc toral • fellowships at vNSF and; . undoubt- 
edly -large ^numbers of [research assistantships all over- the country for -grants 
';• made to faculty vbrkihg closely with their graduate; students. ^ 

but praise for the officials in the federal government , particularly Drv: George [ 
Keyworth, the director of OSTP, who has .promoted the idea of the need for in- 
creasing" funding in these areas. . , . • .z •'. /.•/ 

• . ^ ■ *_■.■' . • • ■ j •> 

Why must we then complain? Well , we do notv We merely ponder" and raise 

concern. Whi le the social sciences are no longer under assault as they, were 

two years to the point where they appeared marked for extinction as v far as 

federal support was concerned , they have a mixed record in the requests - of the 

'; Adninistration ranging from some decent increases/ some hold the line, and some 

.decreases. • ' ' • i- 

Perhaps it is a question of balance. The increase in DOD/is better than 
29% / from $23.2 billion to $29.9 billion. In all of the Department of HHS the 
increase is about $100 million, from $4.3 billion to $4.4 billion. The Depart- 
ment of t Agriculture suffers a small , but real decrease in research programs. 
EPA has a decrease from $241 million to $208 million. Interior drops from $373 
million to $329 million. The Commerce Department drops as well. A program 
like Sea Grant, which cost about $40 million at its peak, and was lauded by 
industry concerned with the kinds of activities affected by Sea Grant univer- 
v si ties, is marked once again for elimination. ^ ; ^ 
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; Raising these questions may strike some as looking the proverbial gift , 
horse in the ; mouth. But we dd not have to be afraid. Ihe federal government 
- • is r»t providir^ : largesse <to^ other recipients of funds. 

r " '• knowledge or whatever else is producedjfrom that grant ultimately will redound " 
to the benefit of the taxpayer whose funds after all. are being 'used. 

~~ in a recent discussion between federal and university officials on a matter 

of high consequence in the administration of grant funds, one of the officials 
wondered aloud "who is looking out for the welfare of the total institution?" 
, It was an astute and significant, question. .The agency: officials granting funds 
to universities to conduct research in physics or chemistry -have the responsi- 
bility for buying the best science they can find. Similarly, when the Heart 
Institute makes a grant,, it. is to . obtain more knowledge that ultimately will : 
reduce/the incidence of heart disease. We thus have a congeries of federal 
1 agencies and their officials, each using the university — and it wishes, to be 
so used — to effect national purposes. But there is no place, and, perhaps we. 
may say thank God for that, in the federal government that looks to : what is 
happening in" terms of the welfare of the total institution and its capacity to* 

"•• perform its duties and responsibilities best. 

; : /\ ( ,. : .:.' ; ;v \/< \ * / \ ' • ", ; " V:' ! 

BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH jMP 'COSTS' 

For the past year, there has been a discussion, sometimes heated, between 
the officials of NIH and the academic health centers and independent centers of 
biomedical "research over the question of indirect costs. In last. year's budget 

'••••w^i;,^ 7 \= ■ ,. >. ' ;■" 

■ . ■ ' •• ■ . • ■ . 
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the Administration proposed a lBt across-the-board^St. It later proposed some 
other versions. Congress chose: instep to funds ; 

^ver-the^President's ; request>; and : to 'prohibit:^ 



advising; the agency and universities- to come together ;jjb :deal with the problem. 
This year's budget proposes a cut again, t^p(h unspeciVie^- in methodology this 
time, lb a degree, it appears that the Congress i^ff-' serves as university's-; 
monitor and protector. It conducts hearings looking ^into the possibility of .;• 
— misuse-^>f -f und s , - and pushes -the^ uni ver si ti es to -tne^raaintanence? of 7 str i ng entr- 
standards of integrity, but it also intervenes vtoen- it sees incompletely 
thought out proposals on their way to harm the university enterprise. It comes 
down to balance. 



Mr. Chairman, and members of the Subcommittee, we do not presume to ask you. 

\ .;■ - 

to assume the burden of dealing with the impact of changes in Medicare regula- 
tions on the ultimate fiscal viability of academic health centers or university . 
hospitals. What we wish to emphasize is that what happens at the university 
hospital or in the academic health center can determine -to an inordinate degree 
whether a disadvantaged minority young men and women will have ah opportunity 
of attending colleges and universities. The relationships are not direct, but 
the university is a total integrated mechanism. If the great private universi-i • 

ties of^this country are compelled to reach unreasonably into their endowments 

f ' ■ ' • ' ■ ■ • 

tb'Tnake up for losses caused by regulations affecting the health center, funds 
that for many years have gone to help supplement federal and other dollars in 
enabling those people to achieve fine education will be denied for that pur- 
pose. " -.-■«■ 
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STATE SUPPORT ■ 

^ohihas had * reiw 

ai»ut t-he ^eiures 6n7 
is . that in the past year as" many as 40 states would have run in 'the red 
"were- it not for remarkable moving about of dollars within the law postponing 
activities thatTshould" not have been postponed and other fiscal "legerdemarn *" 
tHat had to be conducted to fulfill stat^ Requirements of balanced budgets. 
Pubiic universities that had been .ablest© assune. or' at least depend on 
different kinds of support from the state may have already experienced cutbacks 
in faculty and operating expenses, and in some cases, in students in many- 
states. [■ 

Not only is the university an integrated! v*iole, l5ut so is our society. The 
cuts in grants to elementary/secondary education health and other domestic pro- 
grams ^are taking their tol* ••^■^tfce. .states try to make up these cuts with 
>^te7 funds,' they have ti}tn0^^mr^ rts of their budgets and cut higher 
.education even further. v * v " ; - ■■■^'^■^\.^vl^ 

,v, - ■ . ^ : : • . ' 

' Vpf course, one way of reducing costs of higher education in public colleges 
is by raising tuition, and this makes it even harder, for students to afford 
college at a time of declining family resources and cutbacks in federal student, 
aid. At NSSUISC institutions our full-time freshmen enrollment declined by 
1.7%, graduate students by .9%. At black land-grant institutions/ full-time 
freshmen enrollment. dropped by 7.6%, and graduate students by 5.4%. , 



Wtiile the numbers maybe less, impressive than the .total recently published, 
by, our colleagues in the private sector,, they should be very frightfik^, 
^rticuiarly with regard to our coiwern for equity • for ^ mif^ties ; :6ther 
dls^vantaged -i^udents; y 

sector enrolls 80% of all ' students and percentage drops in enrollment affect 
thousands upon thousands - of men and women and their families. . 



MAINTAINING PRCTESS , 

It is only 25 years since KDEA passed, another bill that came out of this 
Committee's thinking and efforts. From that time until now there has been a 
genuine revolution in American society, one as prideworthy as the one* 200 years 
ago that enabled us to become an independent nation. For a very long time, the 
liberties and freedoms and opportunities that were written into our basic his- 
torical documents, that our children recited in school each day and that we all 
believed in, were not always a fact for certain segments of our population. To 
be sure, this was the most extraordinary nation on the face of the earth that 
regard freedom and opportunity, and there are few sitting in this room today 
who are Unaware of the grandfather or grandmother who came to this country in 
total poverty running from one form of slavery or another, and here .we are', 
remarkably prosperous and remarkably free. 

But in the past 25 years there have been among us those who refused to 
accept 90% as good enough. They insisted that everyone in this country had to 
have a fair shake, at what it offered, and they knew as we know that the. magical 
key to most of it was education. Work-Study, then SEOG's and NDSL, then Pell 



grant*, then expansions of those. We were getting awfully close weren't we, 
Ihis was happening not only in student aid but in what was being accomplished 
at^NlH~ajid-AD^^ 

couMVfind; solutions to pain, and disease. - , ^ 




We.- know 'that there is not an endless amount of . dollars/ ' and- we also low* 
which dollars are investments in which questionable expenditures for heaven 

-knows what.- -Perhaps— it r -matters^-less ^wtether-such a-att^ 
based on ignorance, madness or folly. We turn to the Congress^to simply call 
the play right or wrong, and to compel our governments attention to *the legi- 

. timate needs of its citizenry. '-» Mr. Chairman, you and your colleagues on the 
Subcommittee have' served the nation ,well. We are -mindful of that -each day of 
our work and we are grateful to you for that, grateful; also for the opportunity 
to come before you today. Thank you very much. 



OEPAWMPfr OP EDUCATION t JOTERNATICNAL EDUCAX1CW 6 FOREIGN LMCUftGE STUDIES 
. TITLE VI - Domestic Programs - \y' v 



Hatlonal^R#abureii Carton : . ; • 
■ Funda90 c«ntair»= : «t' > - - * Is,-* : - 
average ^ w«t bC : $U7 # 177' ': : 

Fuito 705 fellowships at average • 
• costof -$8,500 ; !\ . ' : " 

Undergraduate International Studies 
Expect 17 continuations and 35 
new awards In 1983 , ranging 
from $40-80,000 

Research Program 
Funds about 25 projects, r averagin$ 
$45, 000 f for teaching . materials in 

. foreign language and area studies 
In less commonly taught languages 



— — — (-inrthoiiMnds) - : ? 
FY 1982 r . FY 1983 

910,182 ; $li,M9 



5,900 



1,940 



1,164 



Part' B 



Business Programs 

. New matching grants program; first. 

awards by late'August, 1903, to fund 
'. about 30 projects, with grants up to 

S30,000 each 



•TOTAL 



FULS RIGHT/HAYS - Overseas Programs 

. r Group Project Abroad 

Funds 19 projects at average 
cost of $85,300 



00 



$19,200 
FY 1982 
$ 1,462 



Faculty Research Abroad -652 
Funds about 40 awards at 
$13/000 average 

Foreion Curriculum Consultants ■ 204 
Funds aoout 12 projects ac an average 
of S17,500 to assise foreign specialist 
in U.S. institution or state dept. of educ' , 

?h.D. Dissertations Abroad .1,656 
Funds 38 awards at an average 
cost of $17,000 .> . 

Special 3ilateral Projects 305 
'Funds special binationai agreements,' 
. about 11 projects.,;\inClyding 17 U.S. 
. ; students co study, for '..''"'language in . - 
■ PRC through -agreement. 



Administration Support 3er/ices 



6,000 



2,300_ 



1,100 



1,000 



$21,000 
FY 1982 

.$,1,608 



723 



211 



1,668 



TOTAL 



2Q 

$.4,300 



773 



24 



$ 5,300 



The Association cf Urban Universities 

346 Connecticut Av«m* *W..Sulti 22* W«*«gto<t DC 20036 2* 387-2130 
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and the Educatiohar Sav ing Account Proposal -v> " . 

£> .\.-vV ~ ® 

The Association of Urban Universities has polled its member 
institutions to determine what portion of their total undergraduate^ 
enr n^Wd be eligible for the benefits of theAdmin «»tio^s ; 
proposed Education Sayings Account plan. In *• A" 00 ^' 1 " 0 * {and - 
reeues't for information, only the numbers oi students who were, in (and 
outs", of) the s^cifiU age group, and who were (and who -ere not) 
fSl-ti.se were" requested. N, effort was made to furth.r^reen the. 
eSgibSlty numbers to reflect those who would also be excluded by 
income facto rst * 

: ; taking into account only the age and full-time enrollmen t Requirement 
nut of the first eight urban-universities reporting to the Association^ 

af. Urge and. growing number of America's universities- 

' 4 / ' ' ' '. •' ' ; 

* All Ages - 18-26 - • under JL8 • 

-- • -■ — - " -t: r -over 26 » ■.- 

sac.. . — 

• Total Enrollment 122,626> 'g.l* ' • " %& 

"^ ( ; ^ flit") 
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Mr. Simon. James Olson, who is no stranger to this subcommit- 
tee, president of the University of Missouri. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES 6LSON, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
COLUMBIA, MO. 

Mr. Olson. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am de- 
lighted to be here, first as the executive head of a multicampus in- 
stitution of higher education diverse in its student enrollment and 
educational responsibility, and then representing the. Association of 
American Universities, the Natio^al Ass(kJiation of State Universi- 
ties and Land Grant Colleges, and the American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities. ; 

My assignment this morning, is basically" to offer the perspective 
of the research university in the areas of graduate education, re- 
search and international programs, and to indicate how the pro- 
posed Federal budget will affect these missions. 

The fiscal year 1984 budget ^proposals contain muqh that is en- 
couraging to the universities (that are responsible for most of the 
Nation's basic research and advanced training. 

We are especially encouragdffby the recognition accorded the im- 
portance of fundamental research, research, training, instrumenta- 
tion, and science and math education in the budget of the National 
Science Foundation, as well as in the programs in the Department 
of Defense. The linking of these elements constitutes a strategy 

Mr. Simon. Excuse me, Dr. Olson, for interrupting. Unfortunate* 
ly, I am going to have to go to the Rules Committee. We have a 
science and math bill that we have to get approved by the Rules 
Committee this morning. I am going to have to get over there and 
testify. I will be back. It is not a lack of interest. 

F particularly want to acknowledge tHe presence of a former con- 
stituent of mine, Rich Stephens. ! hbpS to be back before he testi- 
fies. I appreciate the understanding of tljppaneL Iwill be back as 

• soon as I can. •' " ;£^V 

Mr. Kogovsek [presiding]. Please proceed. > 

Mr. Olson. Thamt you, Mr. Chairman. ; • ■ • ' 

As I was saying, the linking of these various elements constitutes 
a strategy for building scientific and technological excellence which 
has enthusiastic support from the academic community. . 

We are heartened by the observations of Mr. Keyworth, the 
President's Science Adviser, who stated that the administration s 
discussions of ways to improve the Nation's industrial capacity 
always came down to the realization that we have to worry about 
tomorrow's scientific talent. _ ■ 

Having said this by way of general comment, I do want to men- 
tion in the time allotted three or four serious concerns we have 
about the way in which the proposed Federal budget will seriously 
impact the university's ability to produce the talent required to 
meet this Nation's challenges at home and abroad. 

First, in the area of research, we are alarmed by the prospect 
that NIH, in terms of real dollars, is taking a cut that will tfievita- 
bly retard the. progress of health research. The proposed budget in- 
cludes an increase of only $72 million for NIH. To provide the 
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same level of research support as in 1983, NIH will need $482 mil- 
lion. The loss to biomedical research will be felt not only in our 'in- 
stitutions, but in the health of the Nation. 

We are distressed also because the budget once more proposes to 
reduce institutional indirect cost recovery. Last year the Appropri- 
ations Committee rejected a similar request, and we are hopeful 
that they will do so again this year. 

Another serious implication for higher education in the proposed 
Federal budget is the proposal to eliminate funding for research li- 
braries under title tt-C.fAs a matter of fact; I am concerned about 
the totality of the Ubr^ support provisions m the budget. I am 
concentrating on the research libraries. 

This really defies reasonable, explanation. The research, library 
program has enabled America's best research libraries to preserve/ 
enhance and make available to scholars some of our country^ most 
valuable documents. The annual appropriation of $6 millioi^is 
small, but significant sums go to each qualifying institution so that 
the program is able to have a beneficial effect. ^ r -"* 

Let me move now to matters affecting graduate education. The 
compression effect of all federally financed student aid programs . 
cannot be underestimated. Programs which have been funded for 
up to 20 years cannot be ended without causing displacement iix all 
segments of higher education. 

As I have talked with graduate students in recerit dajfe^at the 
University of Missouri, I have found that for graduate students 
considering programs that require 4 or inore years of advanced 
study, some with a small opportunity for financial return, the addi- 
tional burden of uncertain financing opportunities from the Feder- 
al Government may be sufficient to encourage the choice of an al- 
ternative, better paying career, or one not requiring long graduate 
study. Thus, the country may ultimately be losing young minds 
and future scholars to the current prevailing^ufoan 
long-term financing of graduate study. ^ 

Specifically, our gravest misgivings fall into twaro^^OTe is the 
• proposed increase in the GSL origination fee from 5 to 10 percent 
for graduate and professional students. 

GSLs currently go to roughly 525,000 graduate and professional 
students who borrow up to $1.8 billion to finance advanced studies.. 
Graduate students make up approximately 40 percent of the GSL 
loan volume. On the average, graduate students borrow twice as 
much as undergraduate students using the GSL program. Origina- 
tion fees are charged to the borrower at the time of the loan. 

Thus, a $3,000 GSL would provide only $2,700 for educational ex- 
penses if this proposal were approved. This proposal makes the fi- 
nancing of graduate education more difficult, makes short-term 
. savings at expense of overall objectives on the loan program, in- 
creases the already heavy debt burden, and singles out graduate 
and professional students for reasons we fail to understand. 
• Second, the graduate and professional opportunities program, 
GPOP, which has been mentioned before, is the only program 
funded by the Federal Government that stands as a visible commit- 
ment to the principle of access for minority and women students to 
graduate and professional education. 
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An important value of GPOP from our perspective is that in the 
future universities may have a better balance of minorities and 
women on their faculties, if they^ are given, an opportunity to 
secure the advanced education. 

In the past 3 years, to cite an example from my own* institution, 
over 60 University of Missouri students have received approximate- 
ly $500,000 in GPOP grants for study in agriculture, dentistry, en- 
gineering, geology, journalism and law. . * § ■ 
Before leaving the subject of graduate student education, it 
should* btfrientioned that the higher education establishment is en- 
couHflge*€y the 60-percent increase in college work study because 
if Obngress approves all or part of the increase, we; wi^ have 
reason to hope that graduate students will have more worPstudy 
opportunities. ^ *■ 

More college work study means less borrowing, and less borrow- 
ing means less debt burden. The debt burden for arts and science 
students is one of the most pressing issues facing graduate educa- 
tors. . 

Likewise, we applaud the increases in the NSF science education 
program and fellowships in the mission agencies. A 26-percent in- > 
crease in the NSF graduate fellowship program is proposed. This 
will bring the stipend level up to $8,100. 

After no change for about 8 years, this second year of upward 
adjustment is most welcome and long overdue. It is a step in the 
right direction, but the new DOD graduate fellowship program 
better recognizes the need— it provides $12,000 stipends and $8,000 
allowances to host institutions. 

I want to commend NSF and the DOD for beginning to address 
seriously the need to reassert the Federal commitment to excel- 
lence in graduate education. DOE and NASA would do well to 
begin small graduate fellowship and traineeship programs modeled 
after the DOD lead, where the emphasis is on quality, not on the ; 
production <of large numbers of Ph. D.'s. 

NSF and the Department of Education are proposing new pro- 
grams targeted on improving precollege science and math educa- 
tion. This will make it possible for our graduate schools to again 
serve effectively as they did under ther National Defense Education 
Act when the Nation faced an earlier mathematics and science 
crisis. 1 

As a final matter, I think it is imperative that title VI of the 
Higher Education Act be continued. This program has been the 
cornerstone of Federal support for foreign language, area, and in- 
ternational studies since 1958. It has been the Federal Govern- , 
ment's principal means of expanding knowledge of other countries 
and cultures and stimulating a steady supply of skilled language 
'and area-competent personnel for both the private and public sec- 

The need for such people is growing, yet the Nation's investments^ 
in the institutions and programs required to produce them is de- 
clining dramatically. Federal support for title VI has dropped in 
real terms by 65 percent since fiscal year 1969. Although Federal 
funds comprise only about one-tenth of the operating costs of area 
center programs, this fraction has served as a critical catalyst for 
attracting revenues from other sources. 
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The administration's title VI proposal would terminate support 
for 90 national resource centers, 705 foreign language and area 
studies fellowships, a minimum of 35 undergraduate international 
studies programs, 25 research projects for language and area teach- 
ing materials, and cut off, after .only 1 year of support, funds for 
approximately 30 to 35 new matching grants fdr business and in- 
ternational education activities. 

Under Fulbrighfc-Hayes 102(bX6) the administration's proposal 
would terminate support for approximately 20 group projects 
abroad, 40 faculty research projects abroad, x2 foreigA curriculum 
consultants, 98 awards for Ph. D. dissertation research abroad, and 
11 projects implementing special binational agreements. 

Effective levels of funding for all authorized *title W programs to 
support international education on both midergraduate and gradu- 
ate levels should be an important national priority if this country 
is to maintain its leadership in world affairs. 

I appreciate the opportunity to share these concerns with you. 
We believe that investment in graduate and international educa- 
tion and research is an investment in the future of this Nation. I 
hope it will be possible to adjust to the concerns which have been 
outlined before the committee as you proceed with your delibera- 
tions. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kogovsek, Thank you, President Olson. 

Mr. McAninch? 

STATEMENT OF HAROLD McANINCH, PRESIDENT, COLLEGE OF 
DUPAGE, GLEN ELL YN, ILL. 

Mr. McAninch. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to 
speak today concerning the impact of proposed student aid pro- 
prams on community .qplleges across the country. . 

I will be speaking for the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges, on which I serve as chairman of the board of 
directors, and with the Association of Community and College 
Trustees and for the Joint Commission on Federal Relations. 

I did file a paper with you. I will try to summarize that in my 
comments this morning. I want to share a few facts about our col- 
leges, and the facts I think will put the later comments in context. 

Last year our colleges enrolled some 5 million credit students, 
with approximately 6§ percent, or 3.3 million of them in occupa- 
tional programs, and another 1 million of the more than 4 million' 
students involved in continuing education rioncredit programs to 
courses in occupational specialties to upgrade their skills, to learn 
new skills for different jobs, and to make themselves more employ- 
able. . ' " 1 • . f . 

Graduates of these programs contribute significantly to helping 
the American economy regain its former preeminence in the world 
and to improving military preparedness! Further, our institutions 
enroll more than one-half the minority undergraduates attending 
postsecondary educational institutions, very similar I think in kind 
to the students described by Dr. Murphy in the New York system. 

Mr. Chairman, for these reasons and others, Federal student as- 
sistance programs are very important to us. Specifically, we urge 



that the Congress fund Pell grants at no less than the level the 
President has requested, $2,713 billion, but preferably at the fiscal 
year 1984 ceiling of $3 billion provided by the Budget Reconcili- 
ation Act of 1981. ■■ ■ ^. . a . - 

Even at this level the number of students able to participate in-^ 
the programs would be reduced. For example, for fiscal year 1979 V 
the maximum Pell grant of $1,800 represented 46 percent of the .] 
average cost <rf attend^ce of ^all Wgw 
and the fiscal year 1984^uhlc^Si the iriaxJmum av^ard Is increased, 
will meet brUy 25 percent of the alver^e cost- . . 

Equally important, Jhe Congress should ratify the Presidents 
proposal to double the ceiling on. the coet of attendance ttat com- 
munity students can claim under Pell grants. That is especially im- 
portant to us, as most of our students, 90 percent-plus, commute. 

The Education Department has maintained the same $1,500 ceil- 
ing for commuting students since the first Pell grants were made a 
decade ago. That ceiling has seriously eroded the purpose of basic 
grants because it has put college enrollment beyond the financial 
reach of growing numbers of students who are the primary targets , 
of those grants. , ' ' " 

Mr. Chairman, we also want to see the State student incentive 
grant program maintained. These modest Federal incentives have 
induced the States to put than $1 billion annually of their Own ^re- 
sources in the State scholarship, and more than $1 million in Mi* 
nois alone. Also, Mr. Chairman, we urge the Congress to approve 
the President's proposal to increase funds for college work study. 

Turning for a moment to the impact on student financial aid for 
my own institution/ which I should point out is in a very .affluent 
western suburb of Chicago, the loss of student financial, assistance 
to our students would result in declined enrollment of the needy 
students who currently qualify for aid. 

We are an institution of 2,800 students whose mission is to pro- 
vide quality education at a modest cost. We are supposedly in the 
fourth highest personal income county of any in the Nation, and 
yet we would have 10 percent of our students who would be direct- 
ly affected by the reduction in student aid. . 

The profile of the average aid applicant at the College of DuPage 
shows that the independent student average income was only 
$7,624 this past quarter, and that student's family siw* was 2.3 N 
members. The dependent student comes from a family of 4.6 mem- 
bers, with an annual total income of $18,945, based on thevmost ■ 
recent data available. . 

Certainly any proposed reductions in student financial aid woultK 
alter the diversity of our student population, sffti the population of 
colleges like ours across the Nation. The college currently, also 
serves a significant minority population which includes a substan- 
tial Asian population due to the refugees moving in from the Far 
East. Many of the Asian students need the financial 6id programs 
to provide language and vocational skills, and elimination Or reduc- 
tions in student aid would exclude these students from the training 
they so vitally need. . . . ■ ' . < 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on some related matters 
as well. - v 



The best long-term solution to Unemployment, underemploy- 
ment, factory, and plant closings, worker dislocations, and. declin- 
ing productivity is training-retraining programs, particularly for 
those skills, industry indicates are Shortages. and for emerging tech- 
nologies, .V'.. ' ''.■"■>.'■. ;. '" : 

We like the steps that Senators Quayle and Kennedy are propos- 
ing in Senate^bill 242 arid Senate bill 498, to make it easier for dis- 
placed workers to use Pell grants to equip themselves with new 

skills; ; 

Neither home equity nor unemployment compensation benefits 
would count in the income (test for Pell grant qualification^ for 
such workers features th^t would make this avenue of retraining 
much more enticing to them. This program-should be funded "at the 
$400 million level that Senator Kennedy proposes, so there would 
be no competition for the funds Currently avmlable through Pell 
grants. • 

Mr. Chairman, going a step further on this step, the States 
should not be allowed to withhold unemployment -compensation 
benefits from workers who eriroll in full-time training when they 
Jose their jobs. It would be hard to imagine a practice more but of 
step with the* times and with the needs of this country. Further, 
States should be directed to make referral to training the automat- 
ic alternative to a job referral when the latter does riot bring im- 
mediate reemployment. , 

It is also f our view that much of tl\e education and training pro- 
vided by the military to meet their own needs could better be done 
by the Nation's colleges at a great cost sayings. Military service op- 
erations are employing increasingly sophisticated technology. The 
electronic battlefield envisioned by thi Army, the 600-ship Navy, 
require cadres of technicians, of which they are currently short. 

The colleges could provide these highly skilled technicians at a 
fraction of the coi3t currently expended by the services, and the col- 
leges could train a steady flow of technicians who, through their 
Reserve obligation, would be available! tg the civilian economy. 
Consultants to the Army and Navy have estimated that implemen- 
tation of such a program could save the country $10 billion by 
1987. I • ' 

Finally, Mr .V Chairman, the President's request for vocational 
education would cut the overall program by 40 percent, to $500 
million. That proposal is* not acceptable to either the vocational 
education community or the community colleges/ The request 
makes little sense in* tl\e light of this country's need for advanced 
skill training and high technology. 

thank you for your interest in our views and for this opportu- 
nity to testify. 

Mr. Kogovsek. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Harold McAninch follows:] 



Prepared Statement or Haboio IV^AwiNOW r Prkqiornt, OottEoa or DuPaob, 

. . Mr. Chairman, thShk you tor theoppprtunity to apeak today; concerning ;tha .;■ -, 
impact of proposed student aid programs on my inetitutior^ and on other community ; ; 
Colleges across the country, I am speaking for the; American Association of Community: 
and Junior Colleges, for which I serve as Chairman of the Board of Directors/ for 
the Association of Community College Trustees, and for the ACCT/AACJC Joint Com- 
mission on Federal Relations. Tha associations represent 1,220 community, technical 
and junior colleges in this country. ; 

.Mr.' Chairman , I want to aKare'slVj^ facte" with you about .our ;cdXiegie.V r fhe 3V7- 
facta will put my later, comraenta in context. Last year, our colleges enrolled some 
five million credit students', with app,reximately 63 percent or : '.3. 3' million of them 
in occupational programs. Another one million or more of the t four million students 
involved in our continuing education, non-credit programs took courses in' occupa- 
tlonal specialties to upgrade their skills, learn new skills for different jobs, , 
and to make themselves plore employable. Graduates of these programs contribute 
significantly to helping the American economy regain its former preeminence in thar 
world and to improving military preparedness. Further , our institutions enroll nJore^. 
than/half of the minority undergraduates attending pos tsecondary institutions. 
Our colleges pride themselves on of fering: "opportunity wit$excellerice." . We are 
highly accessible institutions — accessible because our costs are modest, acces- 
sible because we provide a range of student services that are designed to. help ••'"*'. 
Individuals reach their highest peak of achievement, and accessible^ because \ur ' 
primary mission is to teach. We provide opportunity for everyone who is willing 
to \r,y*y and we provide it in students' home communities, in population centers as 
Weil 'as in rural areas. . • '„ • 

: Mr. Chairman, for these reasons and others, federal student assistance programs 
are very Important to us. Specifically, we urge that the Congress fund Pell Grants 



. at no liii theY the level' the. Praeldent haa .reqyeeted,. ;U3;bUiibn 9 ' or, .preferably,, 
at the FYV84, ceiling of $3 billion provided by 't^/Budg•t'R•6onelli■tion''itee'b£ , 1981. 
Evan, at this level, the number of atudenta able to participate in the program would 
bo reduced^ . For, example, in FY ' 79 the maximum Pell Grant ($M0O) repreaented 46 
.percent of the average coat of attendance at all higher education inati tut iona/. in 
FY* 84, unleaa the maximum award ia increased, 4t will meat only 23 percent of the . ; 
average coat of attendance. According to reaaarch- conducted by the National Commia- 
alon on Student Financial Assistance, the failure of aid to keep pace with rising 
coata ia reaponaiblo for a marked decline in poataecondary enrollmenta of low- 

_ .income students. ' • ; j -iv _ \.. •/.;.. ,-. . .•». .„ 

Equally important, the Congreaa ahould ratify the Preaident'e proposal to 
double the ceiling on the coata of attendance that commuting students can claim . 
under Pell Granta, or invoke the 1980 . amendment v that allows each college to' document 
its own coata of attendance schedule. Thfe Education Department haa maintained the 
same $1,500 celling for commuting students since the firat Pell Granta were made 
o decade ago. That ceiling has seriously eroded tt>e purpose of basic granta, be- 
cauae It haa put college enrollment beyond the financial reach of growing numbers 
of students who are the primary targeta of the granta. 

$ Mr. Chairman , we also want to see Sta te' Student Incentive Granta maintained. 
These. nodes t federal incentives have induced the States to put more than $1 billion 
annually of their own reaources into atate scholarships. .. 

Also, Mr.. Chairman, we urge the Congreaa to approve the: President's, proposal 
to increase funds for' College Work Study progrsms. 
;•■ Turning for a moment to the impact of these student financial aid programs on 
my own institution, College of DuPage, Mr. Chairman, the loss of federal student 
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assistance to studsnta would clearly result in e decline In enrollment of those 
needy students who currently qualify for eld, College of DuPege is e large con- 
©unity collsgs whose mission ie to provide quality education at a modeet Coet to 
Che student. Students who qualify, for aid ere truly noedy end without thoeefunde , 
would probably not be able to pursue pos taacondary training at any school, A lose * 
oMedartl funde would negetively affect, about ten .percent of our etudente, baeed 
upon Winter 1982 data. . 

For panpue-baeed financial aid programs (College Work-Study and Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grant), the everoge award received amounts to $622,00, 
fully thirty-five. percent of the total camp ue -based funde go to eerve the indepe- v 
dant etudent. The Pall, Grant awards averaged $564.00 por student during the 1981- 
82 acadomic year, 

FEDERAL STUDENT ASSISTANCE 
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Federal Programs 


Students 
Served 


Value of 
Awards 


Students 
Served 


Value of 
Awards 


Students 
Served 


Value of 
Awards 


Pall Grants 


849 


478,957 


654 


^ 420,428 




430,799 


Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants 


86 


• 43,^64 


so 


.42,641 


97 




College. Work Study . 


19 


15^029 


35 


: 29i031 . 


■ 22 


15,953 


Nursing. Loan 


12 


7,585 


' — '27,; • 


36^)60 


* 18 


24,837 


Nursing Scholar a hip 


7 


3,705 


.. 13 


7,895 ^ 


12 


6,000 


Guaranteed Student Loans 


1,091 


2,149^084 


832 


1,025,151 ; 


.291 


\ 467^723- 


Totals 


2,064* 


2.697.624 


1,641 


1,563,206 


1,098 


991.303 
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Th« pro flit of an avaraga aid applicant at Colfagi Of Oupaga ihowg that lor .:, 
an Wapandant atudant tha.ava*aga incoma wag $7,624,00 and that tha acudant'a v . • 
family atia.waa 2»3 manbari. Tha dapandant atudant cotnaa from. a family with . 
4.6 mambara and an annual total incoma of $18,943,00, baiad upon moat .tacant data 
available (1980-81) > . p ■".>• 
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50 
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38 
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37 



18 
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43,000 - 13,999 



14,000 - 14,999 



643 
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. '^^'^^^^X^y'' . i ^i-.' t ^^^^|^^ ,h ^ *» n tn ia century. They will make up . tha largest 
J »3 percerttiga o^n^^ questions of equity, ^ 



■ "1 ■ ■ itfia In, -^He •naciOjrial interest th a t - s pe c ia 1 p r6& rams that s efy a th is audience be 
C a^^8t*^^in^ained > atr,pr^ suggest taat the programs be 
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Mt. Ch.ltiu.w X would Ilk. to coBMnt on mm r.t.t.d Mtuu. th. Wt 
long-fr. .olutlon 60 un.mplo.ym.nt, und.r.»ploy».nt, ' Howry .nd'pl.nt olo.lo,., 
worU.t di.loo.tion., .ndd.cl'inin, productivity i. tHlning .nd r.tr.lnln. program., 
p.rticul.rly tor tho.. .kill, for which Indu.try Curr.ntly indict... th.r. nr. 
.hort.g.. for .m.r,ing t.chnologi.. . W. Ilk. th. .Up. th.t S.n.tor. Qu.yl. 
«d K.nn.dy .r.'propo.in. l» 8. M and 8. «9J « ».k. It ...i.r (or di.pl.cd 
work.r.to u.. P.h Or.»U t. „ul, tn—lv.. with »- .kill.. N.ith.r he. .qulty 
„or *»ploy-.«« co4.o.. t ioo b. n .(it. would count in th. incdm. t..t tor P.U Grant 
qu.litic.tion tor .uch worker, in th.ir bi'h., . U.tur. th.t would *k. thi. 
\L* I A r.tt.lnlng -or. .nticlng to th-. Thi.progr.m .hould .b,.ft-ft*,. 

■ th. »TM million level th.t S.netor K.«n.dy prOpo... .oth.tth.uwouiob.no 

co» P .tition tor th. fund, curr.ntly mlLbl. through P. 11 Or.nt.. 

Mr.-Ch.ir».n. going . .Up further on thi. th.m., th. St.t.. .hould not.b. 
.Uow.d to withhold un.mploym.nt co»p.n..tion b.n.fit. from work.r. who .nroll in 
euli-tim. training wh.n th.'y 16.. th.ir Job.. It would b. bird to imagin. . practice 
Wout of .t. P with th. ti».. .nd.th. n..d. of thi. country. Furth.r, you .*>uld 
direct th. 8UU. to mak. r.Hrr.1 to tr.ining th. .utomatic .lt.rh.tiv. to . Job 
r.f.rr.lwh.n th. letter' do., npt bring fcmidi.t. r..o P loym.nt. 

It i. .l.o our vl.w th.c much of th. .ductlon .nd tr.ining provid.d by th. 
military to m..t .th.ir own n.ed. couid b. b.tt.r don. by th. N.t^n'. coll.,«. 
.t gr..t co.t ..ving.. Miliary ..rvic. op.retion. .r. .-ploying incr...ingly:.ophi^ 
. t ic.t.d l technology. In. .Wcttonic b.ttl.fi.ld .nvi.ion.d by thm Army end I 
. 600 .hip Navy r.auir. c.dr.. of i.chnici.n.. of which th.y ; .r. curr.ntly .hort, Th. 
coll. 8 ...could provid. th... highly .killed t.chnici.n. at . fraction of th. co.t 
currently .«>.nd.d by th. .ervice. - and th. coll.g.. could ».i« a .t.ady flow 
of t.chnici.n. who. through th.ir r...rv. obligation., would b. av.il.bl. to th. ■ 



olvilUn tconomy.; a conauitaitt to tha Army and Navy Haa aatimaud that tha impU* 
mantation of.auch a program, would a ava tha country UO billion by* 1987,' 

rinally.Mr^ Chairman, tha FrMfctanfa raquaat for vocational education would 
cut tha ovarall program by naarly 40. par cant to $300 million. Tha propoaal la not 
acccptabla to aithar tha vocational aducation community or to connunity collogaa, 
Tha raqua.t maka. littla aanaa in light of thia country^ naad for advanced akllli 
training and high tachnology* " ' 

Mr> Chairman, thank you*again for your lntaraat in our viava and for thia 
opportunity to caatify. ■ ■ ' , 



Mr. Kckjovskk. Prosldont Stephens? 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD W. STEPHENS, PRESIDENT, 
GREENVILLE COLLEGE, GREENVILLE, ILL. 
Mr. Stephens Mr. Chairman, members of the panel, Richard 
Stephens is my namo. I am the president of a small private school, 
Greenville College, Greenville, Illinois. ; . •, ■ u 
I have a written statement that I would like to enter into the 

re i°am taking on behalf of the National Association of Independ- 
ent Colleges and Universities, the Association of Catholic Colleges, 
the Association of Jesuit Colleges, Christian College » Coalition, 
Council of Independent Colleges, the National Association of 
Schools and Colleges of the United Methodist Church, and the 
United Negro Fund. . 

I am very happy to be here to speak to you. What I want to do is 
just mention a few of the poipts in summary; if I may, and^then 
speak as a case study from what one of the oldest types of schools, 
the 4-year private liberal arts school, is goihg through these days in 
response to the last 2 years of postsecondary plans in student aid 
that President Reagan has set forth for us. . 

The most compelling statement that I can make regarding what 
has happened to private schools over the last two years is that 
access and choice to those kinds of schools, due to the present stu- 
dent aid plans, has gone down to the point where it really threat^ 
ens further, if further cutp are going to be made, the strength of 
the independent schools. . " ' ■ . ■■■ * \ i» n 

In my State, from 1960 until now, the independent school enroll- 
ment has dropped from 50 percent to apprgximately 28 percentthis 
year. Yet, we confer approximately 35 percBnt of all the bachelor 
detrrees 

There is no question but that the student aid plans, the guide- 
lines by which students qualify for aid, have seriously hurt stu- 
dents coming into these schools. For instance, I would cite in the 
written statement that the entering freshmen class declined in 
these schools by 4 percent this past year, with one of three schools 
reporting a decline in the entering freshman class of 10 percent, 
and some schools reporting declines- by as much as 20 ifercent or 

m i r would report the student aid loss, is a 39-percent decrease in 
the independent schools, and that is in homes where the family 
income ranges from $6,000 to $24,000 a year. I submit to you that is 
a serious loss for that group of students. We have # had an 18-per- 
cent loss in Pell grants, and a 10-percent decrease lir total dollars. 
So, it is a serious matter with us to help maintain the strength ot 
what were the first types of schools in this land. 

We have not sat back at these schools and simply wrung our 
hands, as it were. We have tried to increase our grants^As you 
may know, approximately 70 percent of the funds that come to 
these schools each year come by way of studente, and the^rest of 
. the funds must be made up from endowments and gifts. . 

So, we have been able to increase the number of grants that ^our 
donors have helped us give to students from these schools. The 
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avorago grant has gone up fron^ $1,100 to $1,424 ovor the lost two" 
yoars, so wo havo not just simply sat back, Wo have tried to roach 
and to incroas^grants arid on our 03Ar%asked donors to help us. I 
think that is quite a stretch, given the unemployment that we have 
and the way people stand by us, * 

It is also the case tho^t our ptudonts Jhavo increased the use they 
have mado of loans. Tho statomont that' I have tolls you about that 

What I would like to show you now is what one small school, 
namely the one that ! head, has been going throughtho last couple 
of years, and say to yo,u that though what President Reagati has 
sot fprth,for fiscal year 1084 scorns somewhat more hopeful to us, I 
think that there aro certain concerns thorojthat you will share 
with mo when you hear what my school has been going through. 

We are a school that is in its 91st year. We ehroll 760 studehts. 
1 hoy come from 39 States, a dozen foreign lands. Approximately 15 
percent of our students are black students, Spanish students. They 
como from 35 different States; they come from 86 different 
churches. 

The fhodiaa family income for these students is about $22,600 
combined family income, which should take care of the myth that 
wo aro one of those fat, private schools that really rich kids go to. 
That is not the case at all. 

_ One-fourth of ourTstudents come from a 50-mile radius dnd we 
have served many local students over the past 91 years. Our stu- 
dents work hard. I think they do well, ^ithin about 5 tq 7 years 
after they are out 60 percent' have earned a master's degree. Ap- 
proximately 70 percent of our premed students are admitted to 
medical school. Over 70 percent of the teacher ed students find jobs 
their first try in public schools. They make a great reach to help 
themselves. ' 

Out of about a $4.7 million budget, I must raise $630,000 in cash 
gifts this year. Unlike what many people say, 90 percent of gifts 
come from 10 percent of the donors. That is not true of us. Our^ 
gifts will average about $120 per year; and we have asked donors, 
graduates, alumni, friends to help us, and over the last 4 or 5 years 
: e ^ C nA Ve do ? e that We have Bone from 2,100 people making gifts 
to d,500 people making gifts last year. Letters come to me saying, 
I wish I could help you with a gift for this year, but I just can't, I 
am out of work." 

But we are going to raise that money. That total Jias been going 
up at large rates each year. I use that money to give grants to stu- 
dents. I use that money to hire students to work. We have not sat 
back at our school when we have lost grants. Let me show you 
what has happened to us in the last couple of years. 

President Reagan came to our town when he was running for 
office v and he said "If you vote for me; we will help the private 
sector remain strong." The faculty gathered in the square of this 
little village, students gathered with signs, voted for him, and the 
record is that since he has been in office we have gone from 347 
students getting a Pell grant to 307 last year to 203 this year. Our 
students have lost $100,000 in Pell grant aid. I am speaking about 
the typical private school across the land, > 

SEOG grants—we have gone from 2lt grants to 194 this year. 
When I read that SEOG funds may be dul l frankly tremble be- 
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cauao I don't know how much moro wo con toko, tho prlvnt©. 
schools con toko. Hurting prlvoto schools limits access and ^holco. 
NDSL grants, which aro loans, wo have gone from <284 loans i 
years back to 155 loanB this year.' ^ . 

Is it any wonder that we havo goneTHfbur total student body 
froR) 859 studorits 2 years ngo to 756 this yoar? Is it _anv wonder 
that wo havo had 104 students fully admitted now students last 
year who didn't Bhow, and 140 fully admitted now students who 
didn't show this year? Students want to come to our schools. 

Wo havo not sat back Just simply to wring our hands about that. 
Wo havo incroasod grants, wo havo Increasod work, and wo oyon 
bogan. something wo call a loan fund, our own loan fund, tho 
second-milor loan fund. H ■ . . . ft 

I have said to our folks who have gone the first mile with a gilt, 
would you also make a loan to Us, a low-interest loan. The tlrst 
loan that I got, a little lady saw mo in church and stuck a letter 
under my arm and said, "Richrl want to help your kids Itwasa 
$5,000 check. It had como due on a money market. Sho had collect 
ed 13 points on it, Sho said, "You can havo it for 8-percent for 5 

yG f have been'able to raise since May about $50,000 to $60,000, and 
I have passed that on to students at 8-percent interest. We have 50 
students in the student body this year who would not be there u 
they had not taken a final loan to cap off their aid plan, and it is 
only for students who have lost Federal grants or State grants, 

I cite that to say that I know that many other private schools are 
making that same kind of reach, I don t think that is any long- 
term answer'for us. Where I 6m going to get another $60,000 to 
loan those same students this next fall, or at east a good many of 
them, is a mystery to me, but I am going to have another 60 stu- 
dents who will need second-miler loans. , • •. . : • _ . 

I think it is in the interest of access and choice that our Fell 
grants go up, that our SEOG grants go up, that we retain the 
loans, that we take the $900 million that is there due to the mter- 

^therete some way that we can use those funds to help enrich 
the whole student aid plan,' increase loans, increase the Pell grants, 
increase the SEOG, increase SSIG, at least, bring it back to some 
level so that this hemorrhage stops and we pi then get on a track 
of having true access and choice for the stjlents that need it, that 
^ is a plan that I would set forth to you. P , < . ^ 

I am very happy to be here this day and would be happy to re- 
spond to any questions you might want to raise. 

Mr. Kocovsek. Thank you, Mr. Stephens. 

[The prepared statement of Richard Stephens follows:] 



PnM'AIMO 8TATNMKNT Or W. HlCIIAUD UTRPnUWH, FlIlSfHDHNT, (lllKKNVIM,W OOIXKOR, 

Hf . Oitlrnin «d Hnnbtn of the Subcommittee 

tyy name 1i Richard Sttphtm. f em Pruident of Qreenvllle Cplltgt In , 
Oreenvlllei lUlnoli. I appreciate tht opportunity to appear btfore you today and to 
ihart with you tht vltwi of tht National Aitoclitlon of Independent College* and 
Unlveriltlei with rtiptct to tht Reagan Admlnlitratlon'i PY 1904 Budget propoiali, 

Tht National Aiiodttlon of Indtptndtnt College! end Unlveriltlei (NAICU) 1i 
compriitd of 030 colltgtl and unlvtriltlti! 42 itatt aiioclatlom, and 20 ipaclal 
purpoie aiioclatlom. NAICU wai eitabl lined In 11176 to provldt t unified national 
volet for Indtptndtnt higher education In keeping tht public and govt rnmtnt official* 
Informed about tht concern! of Indtptndtnt, nonprofit colltgtl and unlvtriltlti In 
matting America 1 * educational need*. A companion prganlittlpn, the National . 
Initltutt of Indtptndtnt Colltgtl and Unlvtriltlti (NUCU), conduct* rtitarch and 
maintain! and analyttl data fllti for uia in lupport of tht Informational actlvi.tlti 
of NAICU. 

Tht membtnhlp of NAICU include! colltgtl and unlvtriltlti whoit variety In , 
ilze, control, and minion oxompJ^Tltt tht rich divinity of tht indtptndtnt lector. 
Among thtm art two-year college! and technical Imtltutti; four-year liberal arti 
colltgtl, (lomt non-itctarlan, othtrt church- or f a1th*rtlattd){ ichooli of tauilnoii, 
art, muilc, bible itudy, thtology, health, and. law; and, finally, the large romrch 
unlvtriltlti. Mora than two million ttudonti attend thtit l^nitltutloni, with lomt 
campuiti accommodating a**/tw ai 200 ttudentt end othtrt enrolling more than 30,000. 
With minimal direct funding from government tourctt, wt educate more than a fifth of 
all colltgt ttudentt and award about 35 ptrctnt of all degree* that trt conftrred 
nationally. I have Included a 1 lit of NAICU member! at tht tnd of my teltlmony. 

NAICU members believe that the wlseit federal and it ate policies are thoie that 
help to iuiuKB»ealthy enrollment balance between the public and Independent 

''lectori and C^op the freedom of choke of educational offering to itudtnti from 
all economic M^ggjroundi. For that reaiontrwe focui our government relatloni 
actlvltlei primarily on federal itudent aid and tax policy liiuei. At ^e end of my 

• teitlmony, I alio have Included a copy, of the NAICU Policy Platform for the 98th 
Congreu, which wai adopted by the full membership at our Seventh Annual Meeting on 
February 4, 1983. 
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THE FY )W ftgXQAN AbHlNlSTMTlOn; flUOOjf PROPOSAL FOR HfQNjR EMOTION 



The premise forf the Reagan education budget* for FY 1964 It touted at l "new 



philosophy** ol 



studfnt assistance, It 



ll the philosophy of Increased parental 
contribution And stjudent self-help, conjoined with increased tax Incentives for 
parents to sa{e for) thai r children's higher education, |t propoiti rtptal of three 

ng them with an expended program of Self-Help 
<|xUtlng College Work Study program, while 



federal student grant programs, raplac 



Grants, It p 
rtptal Ing tht 
rtptal of th« 
eligibility r 



faml ly savings fo 



opofM expansion of tht 

catejjorlcal program of njpport for Cooperative Education, It propoiti 
low 
aitr 



interest National Direct Student Loan program, and additional 
ctlons on students ai plying for Guar ant tad Student Loam, It 



proposes the 
education, arid 

Student Aid 



proposes t new Education Savings Account providing a tax Inctntlvt to tncouragt 



tht hlghtr educatlo 



termination of most categorical aid programs, Including aid to graduate 
mcfst programs of specie i 



In terms of overall dollars to sufaport 
lion for FY 1^84, o' 



proposing S5 




S650 mlllloni fori 


of $6,65 bll 


Hon, 


million for 




GSU ■ 





grants »- Pt 11 Grants, SEOG, and 
a Self -Help Grant program, dts 
would bt Increased to $3,000, 



6 the mexlmum award minus 

o educational costs minus 

o educational costs minus 

o SI, 200 plus 25 percent of 



expenses of college-bound offspring, And ft 



assistance to disadvantaged students, 



student afd, the Administration Is 
which $2.7 billion Is for Self-Help Grants, 
for GSL, That compares with the FY 1983 level 
for Pell Grants, $355 million for SEOG, $60 
$178 million' for NOSL, end $3.1 billion for 



>SIG would be repealed and replaced In 1984 by 
Ignid to supplement self help. The maximum 
commuted as the lowest ofi 



the expected family contribution (EFC); 
$ MX) minus the EfC; 

40 percent of educational costs minus EFC; 
educational costs minus EFC. 



_ s ^^^ s _ r ,. r 

W^fh SlMdy Colltgo MorH ItiMly funtfinf would bo iwrtmtf to 1990 million tn 
ft 1194, fro* thi FY 110) ltvil Of 1140 Million. , 

loint Ho furthtr fodonl capital contribution! would N madt to Iftitltutlont 
for NOSl, although ONlfttlng revolving fundi of to*t ISIO million would contlnuo 
to bt available for landing. Fundfng for 0*1 would b« roducod by $000 million 
In PY im by woam of a raidii'lon, and by an additional $100 Million In PY 
M4, by Mini of additional proof ** changai. All Ul ippllcmti would bo 
raqulrodto undtrgo a noadi tait, with loan amount! Hmltod to tho amount of 
r«m«inino ntad for appllcanti from all incomo lavoli. Oraduati atudonti 
waiving OIL would bo rtqulrad to piy • Wparcont origination fit on now 
loan*, Ulct tha currant nti, 

HlQhtr education Saving! Account i . t< 

Thi bud git propom i tl* Incmtlvi maiura thit would allow low^lncoma and 
mlddla^ncoma f ami 1 1ff to ..Mil an annual jnyiftaont of „up to SIiOOO ptr. chll^f or . 
futura hlghar education txponiai of thifr children* Taxpayan would bo granted a tea 
inclusion for earning! from aaylngi depoilted In than ipoclil education Savlnga 
' Accounts. CSAi could b« uaad by fulMlme undergraduate! » IS to 26, for tholr 
tuition, room, ind board. The full $1,000 Invaatmint would bo avallabla to famlllaa 
with an idjuittd groii Incoma of lata than $40,000 and would phaie ouf for fwlllai 
with Income! between $40,000 and $60,000. 

Cittgorlcal Program! 

The budgat propoioi to virtually repeal all exlitlng categorical progrimi oxcapt 
tha Fund for tha Improvement of Poatiacondary Education (down from $U,7 million to 
$6 million) and a new program of lupport for minority poataacondary Inatltutloni 
(Tltla III, part of TftlO, Minority Initltutlon Science Improvement Program, and 
Howard Unlyaralty). Funding for all higher eduemt Ion Cittgorlcal ftdaral progrmea 
would bo dicroaiod to $180.2 nil Hon Irt FY 1904, down from the alraady-reduced FY 
1983 level of $388.7 nil Hon. 
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HAI CU REACT I ON TO THE FY 1984 BUDGET PROPOSAL 



Student Aid; v '::-^.v : " ; : , \'; 

v-^L^rw^^are^er^ourag^f^y the overal II budget proposal for higher -education ; In , that It 
appears to reflect a policy of federal support for higher education, rather than 
;s Imply a compilation of programs proposed for repeal or drastic reduction 1n order to 
vacconiplish^ 

change from the,: two previous higher -education budget proposals i **i1ch suggested : v 
unrealistic cuts of up to 3Cfcpercent-1n student aid. 

It proposes several significant changes 1n programs and program operations, 1n 
order to restore emphasis on family and student responsibility 1n meeting 
pos tsecondary costs — an emphasis which traditionally has been practiced by 
independent colleges and universities.. 

Grants Me^are troubled by the Inclusion 1n the FY 1984 budget proposal of the 
»timewprn proposal to el 1m1nate the Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants 
and State Student incentive Grants programs, since these programs provide the 
. essential supplemental assistance needed for low- income and moderate-Income 
students to choose' the independent college that best meets their educational , 
1\ needs, • '. ■ .' '■V',' ' 

At Greenville College, we have more than 200 students who are receiving 
•- Supplemental Grants. tfany of these (almost 45 percent) are students. Vho get no Pell 
Award . The other 55 percent get some Pel 1 Award but not the ful 1 award , Al so, many 
of tijese students are* not Illinois residents, so they jure not eligible to get any 
state grant ; some may be 1111 nols . res 1 dents , but were not el 1 g 1 bl e Tor any, or very, 
minimal amounts of/ ISSC. a 

Because our institutional dollars are so limited- and can help only a small : 
number of these students, many would be left, without any source of grant funds Is 
SEOG were eliminated. Some Would end up with only seTf-help (work arid loans) to meet 
their unmet college cost need. Because independent college cCsts are quite high, 
this 1n many cases would mean loans of $4,000-5,000 per year .This would mean a debt 
of $16,000-20,000 for undergraduate education a heavy burden, especially for 0 those 
going on to graduate schcfol and even more debt. • /' ■./'•*' 



If NDSL were cut, this would cause even more problems, since that would mean 
less loan money available. For Greenville and most Independent colleges, eliminating 
the SEOG as a separate: entity (not tied to Pell Income levels) would be disastrous. 



•The other! major pol 1 cy proposal Is to/ replace the Pell 6rants, SEOG,' and SSI 6 . 
progr ems wl th a new Sej f Hel Grant program^ that fequl res every student 
receiving an award to^r^d&the^f east;/ .' 

$800 before, receiving a grant-/ -lijiilejywi ccm:-: t^'jseif;~he1p.jconceptv 
student aid, we believe this proposal should be considered only In light of • '. 
existing law and other proposals for reauthorization of the Higher Education 

Act, >' _ /V ,\ '.. • •' * . 

i.n 197B, NAICU first proposed that Congress establish a federal pollcy/goal for 
higher education that 75 percent of a student's college costs be met through a 
combination of family and Independent student contribution and federal grant « 
programs. : That policy goal became federal law with the enactment of -.the 1980 
Amendments to the Higher Education Act. The 75-percent policy goal for grants 
Implies a 25-percent self-help expectation, neither of wjilch has been realized 
due to reductions In appropriations beginning shortly after the effective date 

ftf thp itiflri AmpnAnimtJ: JJA-»P<>flgni«^h»t~ht^ 

currently are- Insufficient to fully realize the.studerit aid policy goal t but we 
believe that It; along with the Administration's current^ 40 percent; self-help- 
policy proposal, should be the basis of discussion on possible restructuring and 
revltallzatlon of federal student assistance In the context of the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Actv . / v ... 

Although It-Is. too early to comprehend fully'the effects and Implications of the 
proposed restructuring of federal student grants and the creation of the Self- 
Help Grant* we are encouraged by the Inclusion of a dramatically Increased 
maximum award; As additional details of this proposal become available, we will, 
^attempt tb/modfel, Us effects, and urge you to request the Congressional Budget 
Off Ice and* Congressional Research Service to do the same In preparation for the 
\ . reauthorization of the Higher Education Act* scheduled to begin hearings- later 
■;• J this year. 



"Work Stiitiy ^ We support the proposed Increase 1n College Work. Study funding 
from $540 ml 1 1 Ion to $850 mi 1.1 ion. This Important program stlmul ate$ employment 
of financial ljf needy students, 'and; wherever possible* does so 1n "their desired 
field of study or one closely related; thus, 1t operates both as a student aid 

-program and as* a training- program for the student. ■ 

Loans .The proposed $900 million FY. 1983 rescission for GSL comes as a result 
of the sign 1f leant reduction :1n Interest rates over the last several months and 
the program restrictions established In, the 1981 Budget Reconclll atlonvfct;---'^ 
Gfteji that dramatic amount of budget savings, It may be time to consider 
repealing some of those restrictions through the Budget Act/ particularly the 
5-percent origination fee xharged al k student applicants. Part of that $900 
million windfall savings also could be used In an FY^983 Supplemental to 
restore some of the funding cuts In the non-entitlement programs, Without 
adding to the deficit. \ ; » 

- ' • . • ■ "■• ■' ■ ■ ■ ■■ : ■ ■ " • ■ - • ' 

For FY 1984, we oppose the Administration's proposal to double the origination 
fee on graduate students receiving GSL, who comprise 40 percent of the* GSL loan 
volume. This program 1s one of the few' programs for which graduate and., 
professional students are eligible, and addjng to the debt burden of these 
students whil e -reducl ng . .the; byyl.ng. power. ...of . .the 1 1 r. 1 oans coul d- result In 
significant numbers of graduate students being unable to avail themselves of 
this critical source of assistance. Any reduction In graduate enrollment due 
to such changes In GSL would have potentially drastic consequences for 
Independent higher education, which enrolls 41 percent of all graduate and 
-professional students. With respect to the Administrations proposal to limit 
GSL to remaining need, the NAICU membership earlier this month supported such a 
change only If the Congress determined** that additional savings must be found In 
GSL. But, with a $900 million surplus 1h GSL In FY 1983, 1t 1s inconceivable 
that additional savings would be needed In FY 1984. 

In addition, we believe that federal ^capital contributions to the NDSL program 
should be continued for FY 1984 and ifeyond. This program provides needed, 
low- interest loans to students through the campus aid administrator; That 
allows some flexibility for varying student and parental circumstances to.be 
taken Into account — circumstances sometimes lost In, a national/ formula. ... 



We are encourige^by the-1nc1us1on 'of a new tax Incentive proposal to encourage 
f ami 1y; savings to hel p pay future higher education costs. .^.We have been examining 
the concept of Education Savings Accounts for the past Eighteen months, and believe 
that. wUh^ome mod 1 tlcatlon, ESAsVwoul d- 1 ndeed be of sign 1 f 1 cant ass 1 st a nee to.. 
parents of students attending higher priced colleges and universities* We agree, with' 
the Adm1 n1 strati on that a tax 1 ncentlve for education savings |s a good 1 dea, but the 
specifics of such a plan must be constructed very*carefully 1rt order to best meet the 
needs of students,. their families, and institutions of hi ghej education. 

Categorical Programs 



> 

I that 




We are disturbed that the budget proposes 'a ttlft^stl on of most categorical aid 

programs, particularly support of cooperative education, graduate education, programs 

of assistance to disadvantaged students, and the Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education, 

Cooperative Education The President has. proposed the rescission of the. $14 
million appropriated for cooperative education In FY 1^83, and zero-funding for 
it in FY 1984. This program offers paid work experiences to students 1n.the1r 

field- of £nteresti_.The CoSpef»jt1ve Education Research Center has found tha^ 

enrollees have lower attrition rates, better^ academic performance, shorter 
periods 1 of post-graduate unemployment, and greater earnings after graduation 
than persons Mho did not participate 1n the program. 

' • i ' 

Graduate Education — The President's proposal to eliminate support for 
> graduate education 1s particularly onerous. ' Elimination of the Graduate and 
. Professional Opportunities Program would signal an end to the federal commitment 
to assist women and minorities desiring graduate education. / This program has 
served~large numbers of students who otherwise would not have had access to 
graduate education. At a time when Congress 1s moving rapidly to address a 
crisis in math and science education and high technology capabilities^ 1t seems 
/■'•' short-sighted Indeed to force a decline In tne very area of higher education — 
the graduate level — where those issues will Impact most heavily. 



Specl aV Programs for Students from Disadvantaged Backgrounds .-- These 1[1ve 
programs, known collectively ,as TRIO, provide services. to help low-Income ; 
"students pursue a college 'or university education. The majority of recipients » 
of TRIO services are members of an ethnic or racial minority; two-thirds. are > 
from families with Incomes of less than 150 percent; of . the jfeverty level , or . 
$13,950 for a family of four.! The Presl dent • s proposed FY 1983 rescission of / 
$29.6 million and FY 1984 reduct 1pn of S77 come, at a^ time when TRIO h as already; 
lost 29 percent of Its funding In real dollars due tQ Inflation. \ 

. ; Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education — The •' Pres 1 dent has 
*■ proposed a $5.7 million rescission from the 1983 budget of $11.7 million; and 
requested $6 million for 1984, ,w1th * legislative change requiring grantees to 
provide matching funds. A study by the NTS Research Corporation called jge 
Fund a "major force. In the Improvement of post-secondary education arouncTthe 
nation and ; a uniquely^ responsive and nonbureaucratlc federal agency." t 

The awarding o'f. grants has been consistent wlth^Congresslonal mandates and 
recognized nat1ona?f*needs. I t t Is Interesting to note that as the House moves 
-this week to' address a crisis In math and' science education, half of FIPSE's 
new 1982 grants were In the areas of science, engineering skills, and high 

technology. Q 

' i . ' ■ ' .'■ 

We hope the Committee will oppose the rescission, any decrease 1n funding, and 
the proposed matching requirement. ; t ' ■> 

EFFECTS OF STUDENT AID REDUCTIONS ON INDEPENDENT COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 

Mr. Chairman, over the. pas£^ years the federal commitment to higher education 
has expanded as Administrations and Congresses have discovered unmet national needs 
and attempted to fashion solutions. Major elements In the commitment came with the 
enactment In 1958 of the 'National Defense Education Act, and the Higher Education 
Act seven years later.' Emphasis on providing student assistance was the hallmark of 
-amendments to the Higher Education Act 1n 1972 and 1975. And with the passage of 
the Middle Income- Student Assistance Act of 1978 and the 1980 Amendments to the 
Higher Educat1orTAct\. a solid base was established for federal financial support of 
students from low-Income and moderate-Income families. The Ink was hardly dry on 
the 1980 Amendments before the new Administration proposed a series of substantial 
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j^end f pjg ' 7 (i(diic:t,1 ons w for ttias ft. pircsgrMS and rest r let 1 ons on student access to 
^-ffcrtaVn of ;\wtnbr1?ed ^i^rams. ; the resolt of those proposals was the enactment of 
.:;:Vhe'Budge^Wconc1T 1 at 1 onS^r 1 n i^ig u st , 1981. .. By September, 1981, *£e 

&1n1stratioh proposed additional. reduct1ons f ;fo11owed 3 by yet another set of 
: ^ej^sslbns 1n February, 1982. 



•^ ♦Uncertainties abqut tHe future w 




affects Co 1 leges of various types and s 1 zes 1 n all fegl ons of the cou ntry. It 1 $ a 
tause'of^great concern because entering full-time freshmeV drive the future of 
enrollment In these colleges. 1 . .. \ . 

Other findings of NIICU's December, 1982 publication,: Diminished Access: Fall 
1982 Enrollment at Independent Colleges and Universities , Include ,the following: 

0 Overall enrollment declined in independent colleges, and universities for 
ty the f1rst"t1me,s1nce 1971, when the Viet Nam draft deferments 'ended' for 
college students. This; decline defies federal government projections, of 
enrollment Increases 1n private colleges. ' J; 

0 The ndber of fpll-tlme entering freshmen declined by more than 4 percent. 
This loss of entering students exceeded the decline In the College-age 
' population for the first time since the last of the baby-boom cohort 

reached eighteen. 

0 Almost two-thirds of the institutions reported declines in their freshman 
" : class, with one 1n three Institutions reporting declines exceeding 10 

percent, and almost one in six suffering losses of 20 percent or more. ■; 

p.. Even if next fall's freshman enrollments Increase to regain current losses 
"Apf more than 17,600 entering students,' the nation's Independent colleges 

will lose more than a* quarter of a billion dollars 1n tuition* revenues 
, during the next four years. . - ■ . ^ 
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o There -were great differences among geographic regions and types of 

institutions. Among types of colleges, the comprehensive colleges and the 
liberal arts Ilcolleges were hardest hit \ More than 70 percent of the 
" comprehensive colleges 1o$t .undergraduate headcount enrol Iment, and 41.6 
percent of the 1 1 oer al arts 1 1 col lefges lost more than a tenth^of their - 
; full-time entering freshmen. All >eg1ons lost full-time freshmen, with ' 
the Mid-Atlantic and.Midwes^erh; states reporting the largest losses. 

o Enrollment declines were greatest. 1n economically depressed states, -i- 

. * • 1 • ' \ < 1 . - ^ ; 

o Independent institutions lost almost 21,000.full -time' undergraduates^ - A • 
reported increase of almost 9,000 part-time uodergradUates indicates that 
students may be shifting from full-time to part-time Status as a means of. 
reducing costs.' .-'"/;.'■; 

These enrollment declines were predicted In NIICU's August, 1982 publication. 
Recent Trends in Federal Financial /fid- to Students Attending Independent Colleges 
and Universities . The drop 1n federal aid to students from low and' middle Income 
families was clearly .out lined. , ; ! '. 

... ■ .'*•.'.'*' "-. /.•••. '•** '.'...*'• . \s. 

o The percentage of undergraduate students receiving some form of . student 
aid dropped by almost 5 percent between 1979-80 and 1981-82. 

The number of undergraduate Independent -students receiving aid dropped by 
approximately 16 percent, which goes directly counter to trends in public 
col leges and. unlyers Hies. k 

Findings concerning undergraduate dependent students become more 
mearblngfUl .when. analyzed by family income categories.- The number. of 
dependent undergraduate aid recipients from famll les- with incomes in the 
$6,000 to $24,000 range declined dramatically. Between 1979-80 and 
, 1981-82, there was a 39 percent decrease 1n student aid recipients from 
„■ ■ that broad Income' range. Even.after considering the movement of families 
out of this^ category because ttf Inflation, this suggests that the 
Independent sector Is experiencing a major loss of students from this 
range. *,'\\ . 



. o There was a decline of almost 18 percent 1n ^e amount of Pell Grant: 

funding to students attending Independent colleges and universities, and 
^ c . almost a 10 percent decrease In Pell Grant recipients. / The "buying power" 
Vof Pel 1 Grants -for students in Independent col leges pi unmet ed by more than 
dne-th1rd during the two-year jperlod, . : . , ^ v 

o ./There was a major Increase 1n Institutional need-based, afd. The, , 
"~ f)fi rcent age of^ recipients went from 45 ^ 

1981-82; and the average Institutional award: Increased by^l9 percent; from t 

:$i f i96to^ v t wff? f 

o The use of Guaranteed Student Loans also Increased dramatically. The s 
number of students participating 1n this program during the two-year 
period doubled, and the average GSL has Increased by 27 percJjfcfronj 

$1,787 In 1979-80 to $2,264 in 1981-82. (Major restrictions W6SL were 
enacted after the survey period. ) 

• - ■ • * -~ 

o For 1979-80, the proceeds of "self-help" efforts (loans, work, student 
sfvlngs) covered 31.1 percent of the average student budget In the 
Independent sector. 8y 1981-82, "self-help" averaged 41.4 percent — an 
•Increase of more than $1,000 per student. 

o While student aid reports no longer require Identification of aid 
,v recipients by rjjce, thereby making 1t Impossible to get an accurate count 
of minority recipients, there Is nevertheless an Indication that minority 
partlclpatfoh declined during the two-year span. 

RECOMMENDATION 

For FY 1983, we recommend restoring those student_a1d funding cuts, which - 
resulted from the enactment of the 1981 Budget Reconciliation Act, and repealing the 
5-percent origination fee charged to GSL recipients. Because of the windfall budget 
savings In the GSL program which result from the lowering of Interest rates, this 
can' be accomplished without, adding to the FY 1983 deficit. ~ 



For FY 1984, we recommend funding levels for student aid programs which sustain 
at least the level, allowed by the Budget Reconciliation Act, and preferably^ 
approaching those levels anticipated 1n the 1980 Amendments to 'the Higher Education 
Act. The Administration^ proposals are so far-reaching that they should not be . 
considered In the context of the Budget Resolution; rather, they should'be * , 
.considered 1n the context of hearings on the reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act, scheduled to begin next year. We welcome the concept of an Education Savings, 
Account and urge the appropl ate 1 congressional committees to begin hearings on the 
proposal to refine a program which would offer long term support for students, their 
families, and. col leges and universities. • 

I urge the Subcommittee and the full Committee to balance carefully the needs 

• »...'.■ in. ■ - ■ . . 

of short term budget savlngs.wlth the long term national needs of maintaining a 

strong and diverse system of higher education. I firmly believe that unless federal 

policy. makers can reverse the current trends of lost federal resources causing 

significant enrollment declines, the Independent, sector of higher education will not . 

be able to hold Its own In the. fierce competition /or students over the next few 
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NAICU/NIICU INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIP ROSTER 



ALABAMA 

Birmingham Southern Coif age*" 
Huntingdon College 
Judson Collage, 
Mobile College : 



Alaika Bible Col leqe /£ 
; Alaika Paclf 1c University r ;,: ; 

ARIZOJjA 

American Graduate- School of 
International Management 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas Colleqe 
. College of the Ozarks 
tylx College 

CALIFORNIA 



Aiusa Pacific University 
Blola .university 

California College of Arts t Crafts 
California Institute of the Arts 
Center for Early Education 
Chapman College 

Church Divinity School of the Paclf let 
Claremont College System 
Cogswell College 
Coleman College 

College of Notre Dame * 
College of Osteopathic Medicine 
of the Pacific 

Dominican College of San Rafael 
Fielding Institute . 
Franciscan School of Theology 
Humphreys College 
International College 
Lome Linda University . 
Loyola Marymount University 
Mafjmount Palos Verdes College 



Oakwood College 
Samford University 
Spring Hill College 
Talladega College 
Tuskegte Institute 



^eldon Jackson Col lege ' 



College of Ganado 
Grand Canyon College 



John Brown University 
Ouachita Baptist University 
Southern Baptist College 



Menlo College 
Mills College 

Mount Saint Mary's College 
NatloMl University 
Northrop University ' 
Occidental University 
Pacific Union College 
Pasadena College of Chlropractl 
Patten College 
Pepperdlne University 
St. Mary's College of Callfornl 
St. Patrick's Seminary 
Simpson College 
Southwestern University 
School of. Law 
Stanford University 
Starr King School for the 
. Ministry 

University of Judalsmt 
University of the Pacific 
University of Redlands 



V ftAICU/NlICU INSTITUTIONAL JCHBEPSHIP ROSTER (cont.) 



CALIFORNIA (cont.) 

University of San 01 ego 
University of San Francisco 
University of Santa Clara . 
University of Southern California 

COLORADO 

Color ado Col lege 

Loretto Heights College * 

CONNECTICUT - , . . 

. Albertus Haqnus Colleqe 

Bridgeport Engineering Institute 
Connecticut College 
Fairfield University 
Hartford Col leoe for Women 
Mitchell College 
Mount Sacred Heart College 
Post College 

DELAWARE 

Wesley College ^ 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA . 

American University 
Catholic University of America 
6allaudet College 
Georgetown University 
George Washington University 

FLORIDA 

Barry College 
Bethune Coo km an College 
Blscayne College : , . . 
Edward Waters College . 
Embry-Rlddle Aeronautical University 
Flagler College 
, Florida College 

Elorlda Memorial Colleget 
Florida Southern College 



West Coast Christian College. 
West Coast University 
Westmont College 
Woodbury University 



Regis CoUeqe v 
University of Denver 



Qulnnlplac College 
Sacred Heart University 
Saint Joseph College 
Trinity College,- 
University of Bridgeport 
University of Hartford 
Wesley an University 
Yale University * • 



WllmlngtonJCollege 



Mount Vernon College 
Southeastern University 
Trinity College 



Nova University 
Palm Beech Atlantic College 
Rollins College 
Saint Leo College* 
Sealnary of St. Vincent Oe Paul 
Southeastern College of the 
Assemblies of God 
Stetson University 
University of M1e»1 ^ 



... . \ 
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NAICU/NIICU INSTJTUTJOMAL MEMBERSHIP FOSTER (cont.) 



GEORGIA 



Agnes Scott College 
Atlanta College of Art 
Berry College 
Br en au College 
Clerk College 
Emmanuel College 
Emory. Unlvirilty 
Georgia Military College 
Interdenoilhatlonal Theological 
■ V .Center P?>v 
La Grange College 
Mercer University 

HAWAII 

ChaQipade University of Honolulu' 
IDAHO 

Northwest Nazarene College 



Morehouse College 
Oglethorpe University 
Paine College 
Relnhardt College 
Shorter Colleqe % / 
Soelman Collage r u 

Toccba Fill s College i 
Truett ItConnel 1 College 




Ricks College 



ILLINOIS 



Alfred Adler Institute of Chicago 

Aug us tana College 

Aurora College 

Barat Colleqe 

Blackburn College 

Bradley University 

College of Saint Francis 

Columbia College ? 

Concordia Colleqe 

DePaul University* 



Eltnhurst Colleqe 

Eureka Colleqe 

Fellclan Colleqe 

George Williams College 

Greenville College 

Illinois Benedictine College 

Illinois COUeqe 

Illinois Wesleyan University 

Judson College 

Kendall College , 

Knox College 



Lake Forest College 
Lewis University 

Loyola University of 

MacMurray College 
Malllnckrodt College 
McKendree College 
Mllllkln Unlver? 
Mundeleln College 
North Central Col> 
North Park College 
Theological Seminary 
Northwestern University 
Rrlnclpla College 
Oulncy College 
Roosevelt University 
Rosary College 

Springfield College In Illinois 
Trinity Christian College 
Wheaton College 
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NAICU/N1ICU INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIP ROSTER (cont.) 



INDIANA 



Butler University 

Calumet Col lege 

DePauw University 

Earl ham College * 

Fort Wayne Bible College 

Goshen College 

firact Collect , 

MenovtrVCol 1 toe 

hoty Cnhs Junior Colleoe 

Indiana Ctntrel University 

Indiana Institute of Technology 

Manchester College 




|1can Institute of Business 
Cliff College 
Buena Vista College 
Central University of Iowa 
Clarke College 
Coe College 
Cornell Colleqe" 
Divine Word College 
Dordt College 
Drake University 
Grand View College 
6r1nne11 College i 
Iowa Wesley an College 
• Lor as College 
.' Luther Colleoe * 
^Haharishi International University 

KANSAS 

Baker University 
Bethany College 
Bethel College 
Donnelly College 
Friends Bible College 
Kansas Neman College 
' Kansas Mesleyan 



Marlan^llege 

Marlon 061 lege 

Oakland City College 

Saint Francis College 

Saint Joseph's College 

Se>t Mery-of«the-Woods College 

Saint Mary* I College 

Taylor University 

TH -State University > 

University oMvansvllle . 

University of Jtotrt 0a*. 

Valparaiso University 

Wabash Collage 



Narycrtst College 
Morningside College 
Mount Mercy College 
Mount Saint Clare College 
Northwestern College 
Open. Bible College 
Palmer College of Chiropractic 
Saint Ambrose College 
Simpson College ■ 
University of Dubuque 
University of Osteopathic Medicine 
1 Health Sciences 
Wartburg College 
Westmar College 
William Peon College 



McPhersdo. Colleoe 

Saint John's College 

Saint Mary College 

Saint Mary of the Plains College 

Southwestern College 

Sterling College 
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NAICU/NIICU INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIP ROSTER (cont.) 



KENTUCKY 

AUca Llovd College 
Asbury College 
Asbury Theological Seminary 
Bell ermine College 
Beree College 
Brescia College 
Ce*t*e11»vf1le College , 
Centre College of Kentucky^. 
^CuBberlend College. 
Georgetown College 

LOUISIANA 

Centenary College of Louisiana 
Louisiana College 
Loyola University in New Orleans 
Our Lady of Holy Cross College 

MAINE 

Bates College 
Bowdoln College 
Colby College 
College of the Atlantic 

ft 

MARYLAND '. 

Baltimore Hebrew College 
Capitol Institute of Technology 
Colleqe of Notre Dame of Maryland 
Columbia Union College * 
Hood College V 
Johns Hopkins University 
Loyola Colleget • 

MASSACHUSETTS' 

Amherst College 

Anna Maria College 

Aquinas Junior College at Milton 

Aquinas Junior College at Newton 

Assumption College 

Atlantic Union College 

Babson College 

Bay Path Junior College 



Kentucky Wesleyan College 
Lees Junior College! 
Lindsay Wilson Colleqe 

Midway College 
PUevllle College 
Spalding Colleqe 
Thoaias fere Col fe9# 
Transylvania University 
Union College ^ 



Saint Joseph Seminary College 
Saint Mary's Dominican College 
Tulane University of Louisiana 



Husson Colleqe 
Saint Joseph's CoNege 
Unity College } 
Westbrook College / 

Maryland Institute College of Art 
Mount Saint Mary's College 
Saint John's Colleqe 
Villa Julie College y 
Wash 1 no ton Colleqe 
Washington Theological Union 
Western Maryland College 



Becker Junior College 
of Worcester 
8entley Colleqe 
Berklee College of Music 
Boston College 
Boston Conservatory of Music 
Boston University^. 
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KAKU/NIICU INSTiTUTKfNAL HCHBEPSH1P. ROSTER (coht.) 



:v.:. 



MASSACHUSETTS (cont.) X ; ■ 
1 .'^ Bfand£ii i 0ril^er»1ty 

;\ College of' the HOly-Cross 

'. 

• Daart Junior College 
;•' Emerson College , 

Emm an u el Co 11 690 . . * 
Endlcott College a ; 
Fisher Junior College" 



••Mi--, 



'■■■^'^ 

N1ch ; olV'tol^e : ^^ ; ;••l:-:;'• . AT^^MK^ 
Norjheii'tern' University, : • V*3tt £•.;"•< •' 
Radc 1 1 f f e,rC61 lefce \, • 



Hount Holyoke CplleaeV V 
Mount Ida junior College 



Forsyth School of Dental Hyg1en1 sis 
- kiln " " " * 



Franklin Institute of Boston 
.. 6orpon .• Col 1 eg* rj $fcv.. L : , 

L Harvard Unlverl^ty; v • 

* Hebrew College 

y "Hellenic College, Inci , \ ^ 
/ Leboure Junior' College 

• • / . Lasell Junior- ColfjEie . <■ ~ 

Lesley Col lege \ , r : . * 

' Massachusetts Institute of 
*v : * Technology > 

Merrimack College ; 

' MICHIGAN ■, ' '' ' V'" ; ' : .'''.j 

. V- • ■ Adrian College^. : - ' • .W. 
■• Albion College vy :. : • ^. 
Alma College ' : V. 
■f-'rt '. 4 V Aquinas College- ' j 

Bake/ Junior College 6f,Busfness 
Calvin College/ v < 
' CenteV for Creative 'Stud 1e$ 
deary College 
Concordia Col ~ 



: Simmons College : \ 
Simon 1 * Rock Early Wl lege 
Smith College 



Springfield College 
Stonehlll College* 
•Suffolk University ' 



•44 •■ fufti 'Un1vefiiltyl r • : \- ' • ■•V"v 

• • v^llesley Colleger . > .tf&v „ <; 

Wentworth Institute of Technology ^ •. . 
Hestern\New England College ' ! 
Whaaton Col lege > V. \ 

Hheflbck College / V ,„ Vv > 

Williams College 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute v 1) 

w Kendall ^o^l of Design •• . : ^$^^tW^ 

" , Lewis . (iilefi 1 of Business " W- ' )\ ^ 
" ddnna.Collepe?'. ••>:,•/• f ^ ' W^STtf 

r «anfgrove f ^CoUeflet v 
I Mercy: Colleae of Detroit 



Davenport College of Business 
? Detr61t College oV' < \ > 

Business Afc|n1 strati on ' - 




^ • ; i ^ Grand Rap 1 4s Bapt 1 s£ Col 1 ege. It • ■ * n> 
0 : -v./ : . Seminary. -:y ■ 
.Nope' College/ / 



Seminary 
Hope Coll 

K^azoo College 



S1ehi ; Heights College ; . . '•;>,'.. . 'J&*'M'$ : 

■' : r V .>/ : '■ , *vj'- ,, '.':«'^ v 1 ' '" J 

• : :-^>..' : 'Slsh?Collegi of "itecouRt wj' ti : r.e :rf|Hj>> % t y . ' ^ 
Buslness-^Ailnlstr^len::^ 



if. 
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NAICU/N1ICU INSTITUTIONAL. MEMPthsHIP ROSTER front.) 




H 



MINNESOTA 

. , ' - .; •,;<:•; • 
Augiburft Colltge : V; 
Whiny Luthtirtn Colliw • 
"ithel Col lege ;and Seminary 

liege, of Stint Benedict 
__llege of Saint Catherine <;...'■': 
College of Saint Scholastlce 
College of Saint Thomas 
, Concordia College at Moorhead 
Concordia Col legtf-Salnt Paul 
Dr /"Martin Luthqr College 
Golden Val ley Lutheran Col lege 

^6uttavui.Wo)phui. College ; , , 

Hamllne University . f '■ . 

MISSISSIPPI 

Bel h^v en College 
i Blue Mountain College 
Mississippi College ; 

HissouRi : 

' Assemblies of God Graduate ScKool 
Cardinal Glennon College 
„ Central Bible College 
Central Hethodlst College' 
Cleveland Chiropractic College 
Cottey College 
Culver -Stockton College 
Drury College 
Evangel College 
Fontbonne College ' 
Kansas City Art Institute 
Logan College of Chiropractic 
Park College 
'}' . ■ . - • 
MONTANA 



NEBRASKA 

Bel lev ue College 
.College of Saint Mary 



• MicaiesVir citieqe ' : '| 
Minneapolis #>1 lege of. Art I; 

'."^ •••»'•• . •''•*"'<'. ; .. ' ■ 
Northi|tftirrfeto)legfcv^ 
NorthWitnm Coileg* of 
Chiropractic - v. 
Saint John's University Y 

-Salnt Mary's College 
Saint Mary's Junior Col lege 
Saint 01 af College ' 4 
Saint' Paul BlbH-College 



.Rust College K 
Wood Junior College 



Deslg 



Rockhurst College 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy 

Saint Louis University 

Saint Mary's College of 0' FaJ.lon 

Saint Mary's Seminary * College 

School of the Ozark s [;i: 4 

SouthwesivBipttst University 

Washington' University :\ 
•Webster College 

f Westminster College . " 

William Jewell College - 9 
William Woods College | 



Carroll College 



Concord lavTeachers College 
CrelghtonUnlversity 



UCU INSTltUTIpNAl MEMBERSHIP ROSTER (cont'vj ( 
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NEBRASKA (contij . 

Ooane College ^ 
,6r«ce C0IU99 oMha Blbla ; 
"v Haitjng 1 Coilepe# 

;Nkw HAMPSHIRE ^ 

Frankl In Pierce College 
New.V Hampsh 1 ra Co 1 1 eg e 

NEU- JERSEY 



Beth ^Medrash Govoha 
Bloomfleld College 
Caldwell College v 
Centenary College 
College of Saint Elizabeth 
Drew University , ',- 
Falrleigh Dickinson University 
* Fel 1c 1 an Collage 

Georgian Court Col leqe ., 

; NEW MEXICO ■ 'h* 

vr:;.\^Wt1age of Santa fe r.sj ■ 

• Nfew, YORK , v. . 1 f 

. ademy of . /Uhton auti c s 

Albany Col leg* &f Pharmacy ! 

Albany Law School ..>. 
• . Alfred University -V 

" Bard College . 
fi Barnard College! 
}?Canls1us College - 

Colgate University 
■ ■■'[ Co 1 lege for Human Services 

College of Insurance v ; 

Collage of Mount St/ Vincent 

College of Hew fiochel.le 

College of Sajni RotV 
-Columbia University V 

Cornell University. Endowed Colleges 

'' v ■■0&r ■ ' ■■ 



MidlandHutherart Collage i 
Nebraska .Was 1 eyan , Un 1 var s 1 ty . 

Union -'Co.ltega 



■■'aw 



Notre Dame College 

Rlvler College 

Saint Anse1m T s Collage 



Monrtouth Col lege 
. Northeastern Bible Collage 

Princeton University 
^JRIder^ College 
* Sjjftflt Peter 1 s Col lege 

SUvens Institute of Technology 
Westminster Choir College 



Daemen College, ; 

Dominican College of Blauvalt 

D»Youv 11 la College 

Elizabeth Sat on. Col lege • ; 

Elm 1r a College 

Fordham University 

General Theological Seminary 

Hamilton College 

Hartwlck Col lege 

Hobart fc William Smith Colleges 

Hofstra University 

Ithaca College ■ 
King *s .Collage 1 
Le Moyne College - 4 . 



'I 



my", 
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NAICU/HUCti INSTITUTIONAL MCMBERSHIP ROSTER (cont.) 



t: — NEW YWICI 




Manhattan Collega 
Manhattan School of MuHc 



. ■ '"s.i 

Y'vi 



rim college of Huiic 
Ha? i* College of Albany 
Mar1* r Reg1na College 
Mif lit College 
Mifyfcnoli School of Theology 
Harynount College 
Mater Otl College 
Mercy College 
Holloy Col loot 
Mount SalifrtHary College . 4: 
Naiareth College of Rocheiter 
New School for Social Research* 
Panofts SchoUl of Dei tftn 
New York ClMrbpract 1c College 
New Yofk^oXUgoiP^Md.Utl 
New York Imtlt 

New York SchobtfoMnXerlbr Oesl^ 
New York Unlve' 
Nyack College 
Pace Unlvertlty 
; Paul Smith *% College of Art t 
-i^clentf 



Prat| Initltutt, M 
Renuelaer Polytechnic Inttltute 
Robert* Nw*n Colltgaf 
Rochettti'/jnifltute of Tfchnotogy; 
*Rc^afeUM$nWi1ty M/- 
■ R^wn^tjCpilogf'- 
. Salnt^rreWfflCol 1 «9« 
v sllntlJohn; ( Miher Collage ' 
Saint Joj*ph'i College -.< 
, , Sal nt Laurence Unl vanity v; 
Sa1nt';Thoma> 'Aqulnai College " ■ 



. Sal nfr'jhomaj Aqulnai 0 



Syr«cutt Unlvtrtlty 
TroetKe colled* 

Union Cpllije^;;- 




ERIC 




^ CepftaVUolv 



IP 

Sffitt of Art * 



Collage of MpM^>1nV *>iaph 
v oh-tht-Ohlo -^f - , V 
Collages! Wooster, 4; . . - 
Columbus College*rArt\t Design 

Defiance College 
Denlson University 
Dyke College ? v 
F1ndl«y College;' 
FranMIn University 
Hebrew Union College 
Heidelberg jCollege>. 
H1r*am College- r ' ' . ! • 
John Carr011> University 
Kenyoh College . : 

,'/;Ketter1na-College of Medical Ar*» 
Lourdes pollege .* 

OKLAHOMA 



Bertleivllle Wesleyail College 
FlemlngRalnbow University J'. 
Hillsdale Free Mill Baptist College 

ORE60N • ' j: : .. 

'Concordia Coflege 
Lewis i Clark College ; 
Llrifleld College . i . 
northwest 5 Christian College z. 
Pitff 1c University • ; . 




Jdlleget. 



Hal one 0- ..... 
Marietta ColUoe 4 
Mount Union, College - , 
Mpimt Vernon Naterene ColleO> ••' 
Hujklndum; College 

OberljinrCollege ■ , ■ ■ 
*€h1ofoll«p> of Podlatrlc Medicine 
Ohlo^lnHan Wltflt^g • 

Ohio Wesleyan UnlveriUr 
Otttrbeln College^ ~ 
Rio Grande College 
Tiffin University 
University of Dayton 
University of Steobenvllle 
Urbena^College 
Ursullne College 
Walsjv College m 
WJlmlngton College 
HUtenbera University 
Xavler University * 



Oklahoma City IMivers Hy 
Orel Roberts University 
Phillips University 
Saint Gregory 1 .* College 
University of Tulsa 



Reed College 
Unlversltejfcf Portland 
Westernises Chiropractic 
College 

Willamette University 
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PENN SYLVANIA 



NA1CU/NIICU 1HSTITU7I0HAL HIMBCRSMIP ROSTER (cbnt,), 



AlbHoht Colltgt 
Allegheny College^ 
Allentown College of Saint 
V Francis Dt Sales 

Alvernla College 
Beaver Colltgt < 
Bucknell University 
Cabrlnl Colltgt 
Cerlow College 
Carnegle-Millon University 
Chatham Colltqt 
Chtttnut HllhCollege , 
College Miserlcordle 
Delaware Valley Colltgt of 
Science ft Agriculture 
Dickinson College 
Olckinson School vftf Law 
Ouquesne University 
Eastern College ' , 
EUiabethtown College 
Franklin ft Marshall College 
Gannon University 
GenevVCollege ' 
Gettysburg College . 
Grove City College 
Gwynedd-Mercy College 

Herein Junior College 
Haverfbrd College 
Holy Family College 
'Immaculate College 
^Juniata College 
King's College 
Lackawanna Junior College 
Lafayette College 
Lancaster Bible College- 
La Roche College 
Le Salle College 
f- 

Lehigh University 1 

i 



ft. 



v-7 



•s 



Manor Junior College 
Marjtfood College 
Marcjhuret College 
Messiah College 
Moore CoNegeV Art, , 
Moravian Collaae 
Muhlenberg College 
Neumann College 
Pelrce Junior College v 
Pennsylvania College of 
Medicine 

Philadelphia College of., 
Osteopethlc Mlcine 



etrlc v. 



r 



Phil aVJelphl e College of 

ft Science - -.^ v . . 

Philadelphia College of Textiles 
ft Sclentffc \ - 

Pplnt Parr Col lege 
Robert itorrii College 
Rosemont College 
Saint Francis' College 
Saint Joseph's -University 
Saint Vincent College 
Spring Garden College 
Susquehanna University 
Swerthmore College • 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Scranton' 
UVslnus College 
Valley forji Military Junior 
tollege 
111a Mar 



VII le Mer| 
Vlllanova 



nversl 



Washington aV^Jefferton College . 
Weynesburg College //• 

Westmfnster Theological Seminary 
Wlderier University 
Wilkes! College . 
W11son\Co11ege / & 
York College of tejurt sylvan la 





RHODE ISLAND 



j; Br/yanti Co 11 tat of Business 
■■>': Administration 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

Andtrion College * 

Central Wesleyan College 
Toker' College 
C61 uni>1 • 8161 1 Col 1 age : 
Columbia College 
Converse College 
Funnm University 
Llmesfone College - / \ 



Rhode Is lend School of Desl^^k 
Roper William* Colleql^V 5/ 
Salve Reg1na-The Newport jttl lege 



Newberry College 
North Greenville College 
Presbyterian Coll eqe 7 
Sherman, College of Straight 

Chiropractic .'. 

Spartanburg Methodist College; 
Wof ford College' 



Huron College 

Dakota Wesleyan University 

TENNESSEE *' 

V American Baptist Theological Seminary. 
Bryan College ■"■'$■»■," . . « 

' . Carion-Newman Call eat 
v- Christian Brothers College 
n... ; Cumberland College of Tennessee 
HI was see College 
Johnson B1b]e>C61 legtf 
(5Wto1lefle7 i * . 
, Lee. College V- • 'w ..■ V 
Lincoln NeMtrlal University fr." 



Martin Collide 
HaryvUle College 



National College 



riemphls Academy of Arts 

Southern Missionary College 
Southwestern *t Memphis . 
Tennessee TempljL University 
Tennessee Wesleffin College 
Tomtlnson Col left > • 
TrevKce Naxarene College 
TuscuIum College 
University of the^South > 
Vanderbjlf University-, 



WICU/llliCU ifttTlTUTIO^ «H8CRS|p ROSTW tcont /) 



IS2£ ; 

V Abilene Christian University*' 
American Technologlcel University;, 
Austin Collage & 
jAylorUnivifsity; 

0*11 is Baptist blfltflt ^; 
Houston Baptist University 
Howard" Payne University-, 
Incarnate Word College 
Jarvis Christian College 
ion Morris College 
Our Lady of the Lako Unlvarslty 
Rice OnWslty 
Saint Idward* Unlvarslty 
Saint Mary. 1 s Unlvarslty of 
San Antonio . 

UTAH 

ir\ghm Young University 
VERMONT 
Bennington College 



ChampUIn College 
Graan Mountain College > 
Marlboro Col) age , 
Mlddlebury . Col lege 

VlRSIHlAi ;;; 

Averett College 
Bluefl eld College' 

CBN Urtflfftity 
Emory I Henry, College 
Ferrum Collage 
Hampden -Sydney Collage 
Hampton, Jnst£ttite > , v . . 
HOTllns Collw / : ; 
Ihstltutt.of Textile Technology 
liberty Baptist College 
Lynchburg College 
Mary Baldwin College ' 



Southern .Methodist University 
Squth Texas College of Law 

' Southwestern' Advent 1 il Col 1 ege 
SuthMastarn AssMHei of God 

/•yfciuga'*4; ^-^ : ^-' f :^.r- 

^Wuthwasttrn University ; 
fixes Chiropractic Collegi 
Texas Christian University 
Texas Lutheran Collage 
Texas Wesleyan Collage 

trinity University 
University of Dallas 
University of Saint Thomas 
Wayland Baptist. University 



c 



Westminster College 



Saint Michael 1 s College 

School for International Training 

Trjfity College / 



Marjmount C*1lMt of Virginia 
iRandolph'riion College 

Randolph*MRon WommVe College ., 

Roanoke College 

Saint Paul's College 

Shenandoah College l» 
■; Conservatory of Music 

Sweet Briar College 
; University of Richmond 
f$" . 

Virginia Wesleyan College 

Washington and Lee University 



City UnlvtriHy / 

flontaga Unlvtritty 
* Ethtrih libit imtltMt ofrSMttlt 
Itorthwtit toll tot Of tht 5:; 
^f$i^11t$;|ft::WCI •••• v \^fc. 
ficUIC Lutftrarf UnlvtriUy 

WEST VlftOlNlA 
Aldtrion Broaddui CoUtj^ 

Jaekity Colltgt 
>6av1i I Clklni ColltQt 7 

Wisconsin" ; \ 

» 

Alvnrno CoHtgt 
Cardinal Strltch Colltgt 
Carthagt Colltgt ^ 
EdgttfwtfColltot^ O 
Holy Rtdttmar Collage 



Liktland Collegt - 
Uwrenct Unlvarilty 
Harlan Colltgt of rot 
Harquattt Unlyartlty 



r ond du Lac 



Salntajfcrtln 1 ! Collage 
StattliPaclflc UnlvtriHy 
Stattlt UnlvtriHy m 
UnlvtriHy of Pugat Sound 
Walla Walla Colltgt 
Wftltaan Cojltgt « 
WhltWorth Colltgt 



Ohio Vallty Collaga * 
Unlvaralty of Charltiton 
Wait Virginia Wailtyan Colltgt 
Whttllng Colltgt 



Mtdkal ColWof VHconiln 
Mllwauktt School of Englnttrlng 
Hount Mary Colltgt 

, Northland Colltfft t " 
tf^Rlpon Colltgt 

Saint Norbtrt Colltgt 

Silver Ukt Colltgt 

Vlttrbo Colltgt 



j 



'■ 4. 



"'."•tV.. • 
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1M3 Annual Meettog 



Jv^f 4 iw*irih1p L bf the Netjonai Artocl it 10h of !ndft£fndtnt ; Col lege 

adopted the following policy platform statement for 1981 it Hi conclw 
general teuton of February, 1983: : ^ . i . 



t and 

f • ' ' * 



L Purposes and Principle 
- B*oktoBatlct 



The fo lowing statement of purpose and principle will serve as the guiding 
central objective of our representational activities for 1983. at both the 
federal and state, levels: 



> The hiiith and vitality of the Independent sector of American 
higher education In -a period of predictable decline In the total student 
"enrollment pool depends upon the Implementation of public policies which 
(a) will protect the ability of the public and Independent sectors to 
compete for students on reasonably equal terms, and (b) will notreduce 
^?w2!£Klfe^ coUtiei and 
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U Student Revenues and Federal Policy 

L Balanced Approprl at loni for Student Aid, In the realm of federal 
ouoget a i locations anoppproprlatlonsTKAICU will maintain nti prl- < 
mjry concentmlon Continuing effort to astute financial accessi- 
bility for all Americans to all of America's wide diversity of 
higher educational opportunities. nBecause the pricing patterns of 
Independent higher education are nftessarlty higher thlSfthose 
Institutions^ receiving direct governmental operating tubs idles from 
state legislatures (which allow reductions In actual charges to 
students) NAICU's central major student: aid objective calls for **» 





bilwetd ftdtral approprlatloni to attain tht ftdtral policial 
that 75 ptrcant of • ituoWij&tiptniti, ihould cot* from J combina- 
tion of raaiSnabla parantal otflnKptndtAt itudtnt contribution! , 
pill 0rantip!«0fl. and SSXG. |HMCU thtrtfort calli on thf 9Bth 
Congrtfil '£] ' ... ,' v .v : ' ', • \ ' 

(a) toJbrovldt balancad funding iupport for ba;1cjanliuopl« 
iantaljrant Stn.f Iti ($11 BrJnti tM SiOO/SMMundlnfl];^ 
? iddrtij/that itatutor^tt^ :> 

' (b) t'Jprpvldi btl anC^tdtraV iupport oMtlf-htlp progrwi 
CWS nnS™0$L/OSL/PLUS^lLAS f ifndlnflVto matt tht. H'P"""*' 
itlf'htlp txptctatlon, and to autit partnti, ndtptndant 
itudtnti, and graduatt itudtnti In mating thttr txptctad 

contrlbutloni. J ^ 

Priori" fttflnemanti . Atcoqnlilnirthat ftdtral budqat •"©catloni 
and appropriation* c urrtntly art Iniuff Icltnt to finiyr" M«J tht 
itudtnt aid policy goali titablHhtd by tht 19M Mtndwta of tht 
Hlghtr tdlcauon ^ 

otfitr hlohtr tducatlon aiioclatloni J" 'ormulttlm^ 
ltglilatlvt Inltlatlvti which wuld ht p to .rrttwu ]*• .Jw WMhrv 
nq itudtnt aid programi. thllt maintaining tfit 
balance of or ant. work, and loan progrw. Specif 1c*l1y^flMCU wvn- 
iupport ltglilation'. /.■•il ii V -. v.: 

d) to tH*1natt any briqlnatton fat* in tht 651 jtffcrim. Thli 
ncludti riptal of %5;Pi«*g* origin "[on f^tnactt^ai a 
temporary maaiurt in .W toJ»» *tdera WLjost^; and 
opposition to tht propOitd 10-ptrctnt origination fta for y 
graduatt itudtnti; ... k*:-?7 ^ 

• (b) h Incrtait tht annual and a^ragatt low llalti undjr the 
fctJpUIS and ALAS prbgrii. In order alio* thow itudtnti. 
with considerable nai« to havt acctH to tdtquatriubildtitd 

•; \oan|eap1tal; V-f . ( . ■ . . -V** 

(c) lo t*pand tht op^rtunltlti and 1nqtnt1vti forit^tnti to 
consolidate loani %Jm undtr dlfftrtnt ttnai Into tlnga 
repaint plan/ with option! for ta$ly or txtendtd rtpa>mtnt 
on /graduated or 1ncom«»uniU1va icntdult; 

/ <d)$o t*pand the Inctntlvti for itudtnti and Inititutloni to 
iiiurt tlitly repayment Of ftdtral lyiubildtxed itudtnt loam, 

• it 2*11 ai tht ptnaltlti for itudtnt loan dtltnqotnclti and 

(e) to reVlie the rtatutory dtflnUlon of it«Ui' ai an 
•indtptndtnt itudtnt" for purpoiti of dtttmlnlng eligibility 
*"to participate in ftdertl Itudtnt aid proqrami; 



' . -^.JSaSK?;.:- I .:*-• . ' TV ■'. ..' "". ; . - -a > ' J m*JB«k 

a ,- ■■■■ .89.T>. v " 



W*^*** iMondif* matftats; end con so J Nation 
cipiotlUUs for loins itiutd fadarhhe W$S/AIA$ proarwsi ' 

> •«. - ; . V : . -Vs ...v / -v- 

(S&tO>oh1bU iHirwti awT student* from using a'dacUratloA 
;y- of^inkruptcy to ut esldf :RUS/AlA$ 1o|n obi IgiUons . 



; t (hi to/ remwa tN^itrtMto^loot J)f aJ*.per€ent Rarest 

a 

nw|onany*idm1n1stared progrim 1 Mto one administered on 4 



CWpUI. 



Should budgit savtnqs bt rtqulrtd by tha 98th Congress In GSL (tha . 
only higher education entitlement program), HAICU would support 
4eq1s1at1oni . \ , \ 

(J) to 1 1mlt covarege provided by -Wa 0$L program to the 
•mount of a ttudant'a k rm1hinq nmd N aftar all othtr qrint. 
> ^rki^Jff.«;l«tfHi>:tOB«tht5SHh all expected 

pirtnttr/itudant ^ont* 4 16ut lon^ri takan In^epcbunt . " 
• * ■■ ■ . 

3 * " !!!!? lw< *j'M!?'!' LooMnq ahaad to any opportunities for Judicious, 
rerorm eno revuil Intlon of tha federal studant aid progress whlfcft 
. may. ir Ut in the coursa of tha 98th Congress, HAICU would be most" 
Interested In^pursulng legislation: 

'(a) to amend tha State Student Incentive Grant (SSIO) progrm 
to allow states to use up to half of their federal allocation 
to help establish or sustain a 50-J50 federal-state work.study 
progrim to supplement the grant assistance available under the ' 
existing 50-50 federaUstfte SSIO program; «d 

(b) to establish a completely non-tubsldlied student loin - 
progrim as a Moan of lest resort." with the federal outran tee ; 
Mrvlng is m umbrella over a variety of Institutional, state* f 
and SKondirvnnarket loan programs for students and f ami 1 tea ; V 
who are unable to meat their needs for loan capital under the i: 
65L and/or the PLUS/MAS programs, or Mho may nejd to borrow 
some part pf their parental. Independent itudent, or graduate 
student contribution. , 

*. Future;'Poss1bfl1t1es . As we'^ look even further ahem T to th« ' 
period when the Higher Education Act again will be up for ; 
' reauthorization, HAICU believes. It would be worthwhile to explore 
the possibility of dividing the federal student aid programs into 
two quite separate components, with federal grant eld limited to a 
percentage of the student's "hard" educational costs (tuition, 
fees, books and supplies), end aid delivered through the federally, 
sponsored work and loan programs serving as both a supplemental 
resource to fund "hard" educational costs an* as the primary 
respjKCe to help students and their families meet living costs 
freplFboard, travel, end personal expenses). 

: ' '■ ; • •" J . •. ' " : V. 



1 _ AlBllV 




1. kaicu wUViaaintairi Us f 1rst*pr1or1ty concantntlon 1n tht *w . 
policy fltl^l on tht aalntananct and 1iaprovt*tnt of ciirrtnt ruin 



nlatlng to tN fuU;ioduct1btlUy of charlttbli contributions. 
Should Congrtsi ongagdn any rMtrueturlno. of tht ftdtral tax^ . 
tyttpn, aaKU boUtvli thifc it a jalnlm*, tht dtduetipn for chart- 
Sablt gift* »nould l&irasirvidj and* furthfr v %W tho cuwont tjw 
i; Wirtt for alvtng *hould n*t bt 1«HU tafc ^ 



2. NAICU ilso Will milntaffgltt ifforti^HPXpand tha opportunity for 
iH taxpaytrs to rtctlvAax InctntWH for charliibli giving, 
Hfiilng to »aka tht chiRtablt dtductloh for non-lttialitri i ptrwi- 
ntnt ftiturt of tht tix codt by rtmovil of tht «tuntit" provision, 
ind vigorously pursuing tht rtstontlon and expansion of tht .tax 
'Inctntlvtt tvatltblt for major voluntary contributions to Indtpan- 

==J*nt higher education. ..' . . 

§r NAICU will contlnut Hi tffortM» prtstrvt tht unique stitus of tht 
deduction for, chirlteble gifts In the ftdiral tax codt as tht only 
deduction which encouriges tht transfer of ptrsonal wealth for 
public purpose** and thtrtfort Mill continue vigorously to oppose 
both (a) classification of tht charltabltlcontributlon dtdutMon as 
• ttx txptndlturt and (b) Initiatives to Include the tax daduction 
for chirUablt contributions at t subject 4 for "automatic termina- 
tion" through sunset review. 

4. NAICU will continue to seek proater public awareness of the 1«por- 
tinea of charitable giving, ts Mill as tht pattern* and soVcos of 
such diving, to Independent colltgts, and grtattr public under- 

> standing of tht Interrelationship between voluntary giving and'tax 
policy at both tht ftdtral and state levels, v \ 

5. NAICU will contlnut to pursue rtflntttnts of tht tax to&eoUve & 
legislation enacted 1n Am which encourages rtttrlcttd corponta 
contributions to Signer education such as gifts Of tqulpaent and 
support of unlvtrsity-bastd research, while tlso staking to preserve 
end enhance unrtstflcttd corporatt contributions to all typts of 

« MplWr 4 tducational Institutions, 

6m NAICU will contlnut vigorously to support the maintenance of tax* 
exempt bond financing as an Important and approprlatt mechanism for 
strengthening tho financial capablHtlts of Indtptndtnt colltgts and 
universalis* 
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7, HAICU trill conttnut vigorously to support tht continuing tximptlon 
from taxation of scholarship progmns for faculty* itaff, and thtlr 
f Ml11«f» within and among all typts of Mgntr tducat1o«t1 Institu- 
tions, * 

ifi NA1CU will continue actively to txptort Itglslatlvt proposals 

dtslgntd to supplement and complaint federal etudtnt esslitinct - 
benefits with a program Of tax 1nctnt1m<to encourage family 
savings to meet futurt tu1t1on*ind-fat oxptnsts k In ways that will 

,i allow such families tht opportunity for both access tnd cholct of 
tht most eppropHett hlghtr tducatlon for, their children. 

In lnplKNntinQ'thli position, M1CU Will attempt to gain inclusion \ 
4 of the following iptclflc points in any tuch plant 

(a) Everyone^* Including any relative or friend, should bt eligible 
» to malt* tax»deducttble contributions to an tducatlon savings Kcount 
for a' student's hlghtr education expenses. JEuch amounts saved, 
Including principal and Interest, mould bt tax^deffered to tht. . 
' • student, • > 

"(bJ'Tht r d#f ( 1nUlon; of tHgibTt tducaVlonaf expeMlOtould include ' > >4 , 
J* 1 jonly tuition tod ftps for undergraduate or graduate tducatlon} or, b?jRm ****** 
] ,,!tt the vt|y mottf tuition and ftts plui a vtry limited percentage or.^JKv. iri *. 
[ v doll ar amovinr applied against living expenses. 'V^»^-;£y- '** 

(c) If tUqlbllt educational expense,* art carefully dtf1ntd t no 
limits on ytarly withdrawal would sttm ntctssary; however, If that 
should provt Impossible* a percentage of tha fund limit would sttm 
mott toirtiablt, and would allow for tht most flexibility In family - 
f Inancial^lannlng. ' . ' 1 ■' 

(d) Tha maximum ytarly. contribution to an l%A to bt tax deductible 
should bt defined In. fixed dollar terms (SliOOO, S2,O0tf, or more), 
with provisions allowing larotr ytarly cpntrlbutlons for older , 
children^ to tncouragt lata ESA starts, (To limit tht rtvtnut 
Impact, tht ta**deduct1ble feature could bt llmlttd to a ptrctntagt 
of .contributions.) 

(t) Tht rtductd tax liability Should fall tntlrtly on tht students / 
who receive tht CSA proceeds, sine a thtlr Incomt Is likely to bt at 
a ralatlvtly low ltvtl whtn such procttds art received, and tht 
1ncome»of rtlatlvas and frltnds at that tlmt Is llktly to bt at a , ■ 

relatively high level. J 

(f) Ideally, ESA ltglslatlon should havt tht slnglt purpost of 
supporting educational expenses, as opposed to btlng tied In with 
housing starts or retirement income. 
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(of Attain Ideally; some additional Incentlve^fchould belrtpluded to 
make the ESA plan relevant and flailble for lower Income' taxpayer! 
"as well *s those In tlte middle and upper Income rangei./.x ^ - 

(h) The leQt^atlon' shouW make clear that most if not all viSA 
savings shbuld be excluded from c6nt1o^ra^1on1n calculating a 
student* i "need" for other forms of fWeral financial aid. unless :. 
those savings exceed the, asset amount excludable by statute/. 

(1) There should be no Income celling on eligibility to establish an 
ESA. x. . - : "■ . >■':}•;■■'■.. . . ■'■ ■■ ; < ' 

(j) ESA accounts should not be viewed as a* substitute for existing 
student aid programs., \ ' «*•'.'. , 

In the event public policy makers look $p other areas of support, for 
higher education, NAICU reaffirms ttt primary position that the-, 
existing^ federal: grant; work* end loan programs of -the-Hlgher Educa- 
tion Act, as. amended, are best able to serve the Important princi- 
ples of equity and need sensitivity, Tuition tax credits presenM-' 
number of serious concerns and, It considered for higher education^ 
should be viewed only as a supplement to adequate funding of the ; 
existing grant, work, and loan programs, -and should be sensitive to 
both' unmet student neea* and the, varying costs of attending, higher 
educational institutions. ^ 



4 IV. Institutional Responsibilities, 
Costs «id Resources 

Social Responsibility . 'NAlCU wUU.contlnue to advance and support 
Ihe unwavering allegiance of Independent higher education to the' 
social policy goals of equal opportunity for educational advancement 
regardless of race, sex, or handicap and also, regardless of any 
Initiatives to achieve ^deregulation"* and/or "regulatory reform" In 
hlgher^educatlon. We embrace these social policy goals as part of 
our fundamental responsibility as 'Institutions of, higher learning, 
working In a common and cooperative effort federal and state 
governments.'. I 

Self Reflation. Espousing the principle that self-regulation ,1s 
almost always a preferable* alternative to governmental regulation, 
NAICU will continue to see* ways to strengthen the Capacity and 
resolve of Independent colleges and universities to construct effec- 
tive systems of self-regulation which assure equal opportunity for/ 
educational advancement Regardless of race, sex, pr handicap, and/ 
c \ - • •- . > • 




which also address such specific and tangible administrative Issues 
as admissions and recruitment practices, student expense budgets, 
normal academic progress and qoQd standing, and off-campus opera- 
tions. , '/ 

Accreditati on/Eligibility . NA1CU continues to seek a mutually . 
supportive relationship between government regulatory agencies and v 
the voluntas accrediting comminlty, based on: 

(a) maintaining t'heJInkage between Institutional accreditation and 
Institutional eligibility to participate 1h federal and state assis- 
tance programs'; * * 

(b) strengthening the,capadty and resolve of voluntary accrediting 
bodies effectively to assist their member Institutions 1n achieving* 
and maintaining administrative good practice as well av quality of 
educational programs; and' ... ; 

(c) strengthenlnq the capaclty.of the Council on Postsecondary 
Accreditation (COW to encourage Institutional self-reflulatlo' 
administrative practices. ' ; V ' / 

Protection Agains t Government Control . - HAICU seeks -to Incorporat 
Into a l l federal and state legislation affecting higher educat on 
the basic statutory protection of the^neral Education Provisions 
Act (GEPA) against any federal -direction; supervision, or control 
over.the curriculum, program 'of Instruction, administration or per- 
sonnel of any educational Institution", - together w1thjeg1s1at1ve 
lanquagVto make cltfar that this protection wa nst government 
IntrusVoV upon' the Internal administration of higher educational 
v Institutions take* precedence oyer other requirements of federal 
'anchor state law. - ; ^ • * * 

; Regulatory Reform. NAICU seeks to build on.the gains secured 1n the 
T feguTatory rlexlbn ity Act of 1980 through enactment of more compre- 
hensive regulatory reform legislation: 

(a) to relieve the burdens of inflatory reporting requirements on 
higher educational Institutions; 

- ibVto strengthen and reinforce current Ua^utory prohibitions 
against the Imposition of flnaVrules and regulations on higher 
educational! Institutions wlthouVproper and ^ e g uat VS!^ n #lw!l*!? 
to public consents made on- Notice of Proposed Rule-Making (NPRM's). 
rather than Just the retprding of such comments; . , 

tc) to provide for Congressional Review of rules and regulations 
applied to higher educational Institutions, to certify their ac- 
curate reflection of Congressional legislative intent; 
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(d) \o strengthen the "due process" guarantees to autre that higher 
educational . Institutions, charged ^1th violations of federal regula- 
tions are deemed Innocent until proven guilty; 

(e) to provide; a system! of penalties 1 whose severity Is directly 
.proportional to the severity of the proven violation; i 

(f) to -provide for reimbursement of legal costs 1n cases where ' 
higher educational Institutions are vindicated; and < 

(g) as a last resort, whan alf preventive remedies are 'exhausted, to 
authorize reimbursement of direct (non-proqrammatlc) con* 'Incurred 
by higher educational Institutions 1n complying with federal man- 
dates and defer Implementation of such mandates until federal funds 
are provided to reimburse, such direct costs. , 

Support of Quality 1n Higher Education* . NAIfU believes there 1s a 
strong national interest in encouraging and 1 ass 1 st 1ng col 1 eges and 
un1 vers It l|mn retool 1 nq our Industry to meet the new needs t created 
by burgeonflpechnologlcal Innovations and* general economic condi- 
tions so tnlv higher education can continue {to provide, high quality 
research and instructional services to the nation: i 

(a) We are particularly concerned about deterioration of capital, 
plant and equipment, and therefore seek to maintain and extend 
federal assistance programs for renewal and renovation of capital 
plant, such as the academic facilities programs authorized by. Title 
V1J of the Higher Education Act, the College Housing Loan program, 
and the Energy Grants program authorized by Title III of the 
National Energy Conservation Policy Act. » \ . 

(b) We wlfl press for new Initiatives which will seek.to ease the " 
acute equipment, shortages of our colleges at both the Instructional 
level where literacy 1n the new technolog1eCfsVbecom1ng a must and 
at the graduate research level where our laboratories ar,e» on the 
ayerege, two or 'three generations behind state of the art tech- 
nology. * ■ '/ 

■ ■ • ■ . . . . , 

(c) We also are concerned with the deterioration 1n our current 
science education system and support, Congressional opportunities to 
rebuild federal efforts In science education so that these efforts 
more effectively can share with state and local governments and the 
private sector the responsibility for and the costs of rebuilding 
American science education. 

(d) We also are concerned about: the deterioration of library re- , \ 
sources, and therefore seek to maintain and extend support for the 
College and Research Library Assistance programs authorized by Title 
II of the Higher Education Act, 



(e) We also are concerned that the federal government maintain Its 
support for co-operative education programs, 1n the conviction that 
such programs provide an Imaginative way of Unking together 
•academic' study, self-help, arid career preparation. 
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(f) Finally, we are concerned about maintaining and advancing the 
/ quality of> Instructional program* and $erv Ices through which 1nde- 
. pendent colleges and universities effectively address the needs of 
,/ minority and other disadvantaged populations, and therefore seek to 
f. maintain and extend federal support provided under the M a1d to 
developing Institutions". programs and the Student Special Services 
programs authorized by Titles III and; IV of the Higher Education 
, Act. _ /V ••• ' , . ' y , 

7. Protection of Nonprofit Tax-Exempt Status . NAICU ,1s Increasingly 
concerned about the steady erosion 61 the tax-aximpt status/ of 
Independent colleges and universities, through continually expanding 
reliance by federal 'and state governments on employment tax mechan- 
isms that make no distinction between for ^profit and noWor-prof 1t 
enterprises. NAICU therefore will continue to monitor clo»ely all 
employment tax Issues, and Will continue to seek enactment of legist 
latlon to provide substantial relief- from scheduled Increases of 
such taxes through a system of Income tarfdredlts for all employees 
and for-profit employers, and, rebates to 'not-for-profit, employers ...... 



' V. SEPARATE STATEMENT ON ADMINSTRATI.ON^ FY84 fe06ET 

The National Association of Independent 'Col leges and Universities^ (NAICU) -1s 
e'ncouraqed by several aspects of the Administration's proposed FY84 educa- 
tion budget. V 
: ■ . ■ ■' " 1 , l t. .. , . ■••.'.'-..!.-.■•'■■.'■ . . 

The philosophy of student self-help on which the budget Is based' has been 
the traditional financial aid philosophy at independent colleges ana; univer- 
sities and Is particularly welcome. Further, -the proposed Increase of 
College Work-Study funding enhances a program which has been a most valuable 
component of student f Inane lal aid, Involving students In helping themselves 
by working both on campus and off campus* - 

Although It 1s too early fully to comprehend -the effects of the proposed ; 
restructuring of the Pell Grants program, and It requires considerable: 
further study, we are encouraged by the Inclusion In the proposal of the 
dramatically Increased maximum award; On the other hand, we also are deeply 
troubled by the Administration's proposal to eliminate funding* of the SE06,; 
SSI6, and HDSL programs, since these three programs provide the essential 
supplemental assistance needed for low- and moderate-Income students to . 
choose the Independent college that best meets their educational needs.. 
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VL State Legislative Policy Statement 



Indep«ndent?col legos and universities directly serve the public Interest as 
Integral though autonomous partners 1n the pluralistic system of higher . 
education. While assuring access; choice and diversity* these Institutions , 
provide quality and value-oriented education at substantial financial saving 
for the citizens and taxpayers of -the states. 

I. The public Interest requires that each state should activate policies 
that recognize and encourage, the Invaluable service role of Independent 
colleges and universities. These policies fhoulcU>e coupled with a 
statewide post secondary education plan and process Involving. full parti- 
cipation of all sectors of post secondary education, Including the 
Independent, sector, and<spec1f1c representation on 1202 Commissions, 
i . However, such policies must not compromise the autonomy and Integrity of 
v Independent colleges and universities. 

IIv Through Its policies and plan each state should address Itself to three 
key components of Independent higher education— students. Institu- 
tions, and donors, Within the context of Its carefully determined pur- 
poses and legal and fiscal strengths, each state should employ a combi- 
nation, of the following elements: t . . 

fl. STUDENT ASSISTANCE 

. States should strive for and continually reevaluate comprehensive 
. student assistance programming within the following spectrum: 

1 . * Non-JMeed Based Grants (Tuition Equalization) : Every student 
.X should have equal access tome state resources allocated to 

higher education. Because every one of the fifty states 
provldeV non-need based subsidies for students attending » 
state-supported Institutions, we urge that each state serlous- 
' 1y examine the concept of non-need based tuition equalization 
grants for students attending Independent Institutions. ■ *> 

/ j ' 

2. Need-Based Student Aid : We urge each state to develop and ' 
adequately fund programs — coordinated with the federal 
student assistance programs — to provide all students with 
access and choice to all of higher education, based on flnan- 

^ clal need/ V • • ■ 

3. v Academic Scholarships : States should establish and support 
• ; •' .'iffigr ants recogn 1 zi ng and encouraging academic potential and 

'achievement, to be utilized at the Institution of the 
student's choice. ' , . : 



\ 
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4. ' st udent Loan Programs; lach staU should hivt a itMdtnt loan 

frgrta to TugpT^inT /thi federal programs, (7 

5, r it.onrlcal Proor ami : Whtri ctteqorlcal programs «*1*tf^ 
Should be nondiscrim inatory wlih tqual access and choice ami 

public and Independent Institutions. . 

6 / portlbl llty of Student Aid ; State student > Inandal aid funds 
.'should be portable on 4 reciprocal balls. 

B> INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT • . ■ * ; • 

Each state should develop programs t6 assure the vitality, of 
Independent higher education. 

, l Direct InitU'iit'lonaliili Dlrept Institutional aid recognizes 
K " and suppS t he ci -Itlca l role of Independent Institutions, In 
educating state citizens at a substantial saving to the 
state. 



2. 



3. 



coniracta for 5e>v1ci^ 

■ with independent Instit utions to provide educational ser- 



vices. 



Aid to th» H am ncaoDe d and Energy Conservation : Increasing 
tlon entail state obligations for assistance In meeting those 



requirements. 



V Tax Exempt Ions: Each state should support'end- encourage , 
4,4 W& h.r education Jnstltutlons^^^ 

; of theV educational purpose bymalntalning exemptions from 

V property and sales tax. ; ■ < » 



e Technical Servlces'and Resources; Independent colleges and 

and resources, such; as computer end .library "•{EJff^i^'E 
atlon between stete*supported and Independent Institutions in 
such ereas should be encouraged., • § 

6. Program Duplication; States 'should P^^ 1 /^ 1 !^^? 
■ overlapping of faci lities end programs by ^ateMupported 

, institutions which threaten existing Independent Inst It u- 
tlons. v.; -'.i 

7. irr^C oileoe Counseling ; The range'of •P^i" n< ^" 11 ^ t ^ it ! la 
fully and accuracy presented by pre-col)4ge counsel ing. 

CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS s , r X 0 

States should provide incentives for charitable contributions t<f 
higher education through tax deductions or credits. - ■. 
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i Mr, KoaovijtM. What Is tho coat of attondanco at Groonvlllo 6ol- 
logo/ '■■ . , | ; • 

Mr. Stephens, $6,800 a year. • ' 

Mr. Koqovsek. That is the total amount? \- r ' 
, v Mr. Stephens, Room, board, tuition, and fees. ' • *• 

'Mr. KoaovsEK.'If tho Proaidont'a proposals wont through as fur 
as tho cuts wo ore talking ubout again this yoar-and yOu have 
told us how many students' you havo lost in tho lost couple of 
years—how many do you project for this noxt year? •. 
• Mr. Stephens. I- would aeo at least a 60-studorit loss. Tho ronadn 
that I say that is wo aro alro*idy.buildl(ig noxt yonr'B budgot t As wb 
hayo studied his plan, wb art, looking \t trying to paro the budget 
down on a level like thht, bo approximately. 60 FTE:\ " 

jMiv Koqovsek. 1 haye a question .for Dr. Blake. The administra- 
stoon s proposals chain to encourage nfinorUy institutions, but the 
reduction of fyudont aid in the discretionary ^programs negatively 
tK S^V^* 8, Can :yfl";Comment? I think you did a little 

»* « i ' GaYl you commen t on that inopn&iston,cy? - 
if;!..^ Whnt , hn ? hQ PPened over the lost 15 yenreharbeon 
ohsentia ly 1 financial aid being made available: I think"l^th«ut the* 
financial aid progrortis having been- made available we would not 
have gotten the kind of expansion in minority enrollment that we 
hove seen essentially since/about 1968, in which, among blacks, for 
example, the enrollment has literally tripled.'! think my colleague 
here was commenting on the WaYin which that has happened, . 

On the^qther #ide, however, there has heen an additional Utimu- 
tus that has cojtos frpm programs like Upward BounoVand Special 
beTyices. There were also within some Statea Stateiirograms, par- 
. ticularly within the. public schools, which also caljeU higher educa- 
tion^' an option and as a possibility to the attention of young", 
pedifje. „ • y y" J 

.PP. 6 °f.' th « most important things thaPI would comment on 
about the way in which. this thjng works is that many of these 
• Yp™ People have tb be convinced that financially, higher educa- 
. "Qn^a real option for them. / i , , 

What has^ bfegun 'io haglm/WitK the currents that have been 
S^Sr 8 9tf und - these programs in the last 2 or 3 years is that 
I^M/ 01 ^ People, in terms of unempfoyment, the kinti of nega- 
tiv»fttmos^here in the country, they are beginning to think,' with- 
'OUtownUooking at^t critically, that higher education is no longer 
really an. option, it is not something that th^y really ought to look 

/the cuts in a program like. Upward Bound and Special'Serv- 



«M^^ on the one side and then on the other side the-Jropping of 
fr\ some of the ifjpst flexible prbgcams— like SEOG, NdSL, and so 
an—cuts into the* ability to both influence students to make the 
. ; choice to try for higher education and -then also to Jkrable to pack- 
age help for them so that with their own work antf with their dwn 
.family s contributions Jthey theh tim] in a sense, have a chance for 
Upward mobility. . . - , - 
/ j i; So K in mj Tftmd tfe way, in ^vWch tfce budget is JFashioned; does 
>*f/^V4 adequately fek^into account the overall psychology of the way 
!w *' .^f 110 * 1 mi nonty stents come into higher education. 
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I think tho* ulUmatoly thoy could have a negative Impact, par- 
ticularly whori a person may look at a total con, ovon M a moder- 
ate priced Institution, of soyfy.000 to *4,0«hoy loeihat there in 
an up-front qualifying coat of $1,200 or $1,680 : ■ \ • , 

' . WelUlt is very Wd for me to soy to a black kid and hie lamUy, 
"Well, thero are ways to come up withthe' #1,600. It Ib just VSW 
hard because they just Blmply are not tike b - to bel eve you, thatj If 
that is the ticket and I have to put that m tho tablo first, then wo 

' ' orb very .much concornod about how* that will in\pact continued en- 
rollment of minorities in college. • ■ 

• ,Mr. Koqovsrk. ThankTfeu., \ v 4 i ^«„ 0 u'r, »k A 
Chancellor Murphy, given tho cliolco botwoon ncroasing the 

maximum award & ftAo. aa Indicated by the l******}^ 
for tho self-help grants, and molntalnlhg theSsurront award with 
' other forms of available aid-SEOG, SSIG, NDSL-whJch would 

y °Mr^MuRPHY. It is a difficult question, to answer, partly because 
City University, oddly enough, would do very well under this ar- 

• rangemqnt, but I think it is an imomaly since all our students ore 
commuting students. We have ino dormitories. . . 

I think that institutions of that sort might not suffer all that 
badly. I would not like to fee put in thOWtion in which we have . 
< to choose one program overlhe other. What we would _ like, . thtak. 
' and I think that represent/all the views here, s to have the Pell 
grant return as the basic grant on which the package is built. t 
It is, largely a question of money, but it Is also a question <rt dis-/ 
position. For years now wfc have saiaV and for years now we ha^ 
come up with good bvidence, good faith, bynaying yes, you-*an go 
to college, and that first package of things that you are really terri- 
•* bly worried about will be forthcoming. 

In some States, of course, there has been an overlay on top .oft 
that of tuition assistance programs. In my own State, the State has 
been supported with $1 billion a year in tuition assistance pro- 
grams fbr all sectors-public, private, everywhere. . . . 

• Once that initial step is overcome, if we are going to have a basic 
grant, then you can sft down and figure out how much work you 

. have to do in. the su'mmer or how much can your family afford, if 

an fi h turnmg that around it means that the question that always 

• faces a poor,student is a barrier right from the outset; namely, how 
much money have you got irt your pwket and then we wiU build 

•the* package, which I think is how it is being described, is what is 
going to dissuade a lot of people from taking the first step. , 

• < I don't think anyone wants to argue against the .point that there 
ought -to be some self-help wherever possible. But that self-help has 

• - to be within some kind of a defined context- and "it has to be 

. ^Right now, for example, We talk work stugfffehe city of. New 

• York. A lot of that worMy or a lot of ta^K^to 

.in. the summertime, but the . unemploymeij^^^ng black bUx- 
dents-that is to say, those in the 18-to f J^M^l^go- 
ry-inWew -Ytfrk City right now is over SOW Bat ; is with all 
the.kinds of ancillary programs that have beeBBjBJ HP* pmce - 
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rato, That imckagfc ought tp be built <m a 'solid foundation, the, 
foundation being Pell grant* which waa Jiow iWVas intended, ,-Vr < 

Mr, Kooovsek, Thank you very much. . ' 

The gentleman from Missouri Mr, Colomari? " ■ • 

' Mr. Colkman, Let me' first of all thank all fcf you for very good 
statements and a wide range of viewpoints. * . ' • 

Let me stork off by saying thrit I agree with P/esldbnt Olson • 
when he said that it is unreal that\the Administration proposes to 
jMjro out title VI ftmds at a time When, if anything, Iho United 
States needs to know how to got in the x international markets and 
make sales abroad, / . . \ 

That is one of the main problems ihlJ country faces, and to 
strike international education down to^ROro is very shortsighted 
and completely incomprehensible, ' I would suggest that therfe wilh 
be widespread support on trying to restate those particular ftmds. 

Let me ask, all of you this questton, if\you could just brloflyv 
answer it I would like to havo brief • answer by evorybody to all) 
my questions. Let's just talk philosophy for « minute. ' ' 7 

Do you oppose the concept of self-help? ShoUid a itudent be*ablo 
to provide through wflirk/ savings, loans, or htt, own resources, or 
family resources, befoptf he turns to the taxpayer for a grant?'Is „ 
that philosophically inconsistent or incompatible >ith any' of Your 
viewpoints? If so, why? \ 9 .7 

Mr. Blakb. No, I am not opposed to that philosophically. In fact, 
one of the .things that I see in my own institution, Whiclf is also a 
private school, is what I call the mystery component; that is, you 
look at a kid that comes out of a family»wh*se gross family income 
with everybody working is about $14,000 a yearjind the total cost * 
for that student going to school, if they are a commuting student, 
m my institution, is about $4,000. \ 

On the average we put together grants and awards thatWe aver- 
aging now about $2,600. So that meahs thdtthat studentNatill has 
another $1,400 to come up with, out of >i family in these tiihes that 
is only making $14,000 a year.' . ' V • 

Most of the students and their families tend to borne upvwith 
that money, though I must say, looking, at what has been happen- 
ing in our collections over the last couple of vears, we have begun 
to see an increasing number of those families asking us if they c^n 
carry over their indebtedness to the college over the smnmer, 
which we don't like to do. We would like to get the money before 
they go home, but-if they don't have it, you'can't get it. ■ \ 

I think what my colleague fronANew York is saying is it; is not \ 
that we are opposed to self-help. I think thfct people who are in 
higher education at least in the black colleges are really putting 
out as many resources as they can rake, scrape, and k borrow to keep 
their children in college. 

% It is the psychology of it, it -is the disposition of it that is bother- 
some. Where it comes across that in order to have an opportunity 
to better yoiirself you have to have x anqjount of dollars up front 
and that you have^to put tjiat on the tafcle and if you put that on 



the t,n|)lo then tho other system will kick In and help you, that Is 
tho port of It thnt Is troublesome to mo, 

Not that wo don't miy that you hayo to help yourself, btt for 
people who are still cdming into thin syatom of opportunity jfbr thb 
first tlmo and for whbm tho kind of upwnrd mobility that wo aoj>. 
thnt is just really ihprodlblo, To pay that to thorn In n real problem. 
. I wont to high school hvqontrnl Georgia, a small rural county, io. 
mnko a commencement speech. ThOro wns # n young woman vvho In- 
troducod mb who was valedictorian of her class. I am always re- 
cruiting; so I wanted to know whero she was going to flchool. 

Tho principal said she was nob going to school because she came 
from a poor family hnd sho wanted to work a year before going to 
school. I said, wolf, you toll her that If she Is first in her class, that 
she should sign Up and come to Clark and we^will ijhfid a Jviiy to 
finance her in schooli ■* % 4 . 00 

Then I got back back to the campus antf docidocl I vlould call V 
couldn't call her on the telephone* Her family didn't havo a tele- 
phone. I had to call tho high school. They got her, wo cooked up 
the deal, and she carte, v , 

At, tho end of her first year In college she came In and sqtd that # 
she was not coming back the second year because even though we 
had put together a package of financial aid/for hor and she, was 
.now on the dean's list, she still felt she had io drop out, y , \ 

♦So, T had to counsel with hor and say n/6, yoU don't d<* that, we/ 
will try to help you got a summer joh^thfen youcomo back in the 
fall and toll us what your situation is and then wo will try to put 
the package together, # 

Soo, for students like thiit, if they aro^looking at something that 
says you can't put the package together, Dr. Blake, because it says 
that I havo to have $1,200 or $1,400 or $1,600 beforo you can even 
stitrt to help mo, then I doubt that I can hold a lot $F students like 
that in tho systom. Thoso are people who Sally want to holp them- 
selves but who' I think will make bad decisions. 

Mr. Stephens. We would find that the self-help concept makes a 
.lot of sense to us. We think that when students and parents can 
plan and invest their own funds, that it is going to give a more se- 
rious note to tho work that they do. 

I have some real questions aBout the proposed 40-porcont self- 
help, which 4a an increase from the 25-percent self-help figure I 
think that is in the 1980 amendment. We just seriously question 
that people can come up with 40 percent. I could cite cases, just 
like Dr. Blako has, but to have'some self-help and to be able.to give 
us freedom on how we are going to get that self-help is an impor- 
tant factor if we arfe going to have students move with us. 

Mr. Olson. I surely support the notion of self-help. I think that it 
is important to have a degree of realism and flexibility in the 
system. 

Mr. Murphy. You will get no philosophical quarrel from me 
.about self-help. I guess my colleagues will agree that self-help is a 
virtuous thing, but I think there are two things* that have to be 
there. . * 

First is the opportunity for helping one's self, which means job 
opportunities, I think, and parental job opportunities. The other, 
that it be applied in -a way tnat requires that it be for the conjple- . 
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tlon of mim kind of package ao that the package can be an induce* 
ment to somebody to brieve they can 8§t in and make it fn the 
Oral place, % 

Mr. MgAninch. I don't think that you will find wo are phila* 
Hophlcally oppo»ed to oelMiolp, either. I think tho concept in ono 
that wo all agreo with, .However, and the other gentlemen have 
said it very well, you have to first t>o able to help yourself, 

We are a kind of a last chance institution, commuter in nature. 
Wo are in tho inner city and urban areas, Many of the students 
that wo nerve are an average age of 28, out of work, reentry type, 
oftentimes' female, There is no possibility of self-help at th* begin- 
ning, to got them in, and that become* a barrier, 
' Our Job, m wo eee it, is to knock down barriers* not put them'up, 
Once you got them there and got thorn started, then you cdfi begin 
to put together n package, of which self-help is h part. 

Mr. Colkman. Lot's ^assume we have a limited amount of money, 
even though wo protond that wo havo infinite amounto of rrioney 
around hero* If wo came up with a different" mix. v/Suld you sup* 
port or do y6U think wo should look at bringing SEOG's and SSiO 
monov into college work-study? Is anybody in favor of that? 

Mr, STKi'iiKNB, I certainly wouldn't bo. 

Mr. CoiIkman. If not, give mo a couplo of good reasons for the 
reclrd. . v ' / 

ftlr. Stkmiknh. I liko tho idea that has been proposed that the 
collogo, Work-study funds go from $540 million to $800 million, 
HomotHing of that soft. Ono question wo fnco in the sector I am 
from is how many 'more hours a week can a studont work and 
attend to his cqilrsos? Wo havo a maximum of 12 td 15 hours a 
woo|i. If thoy arogolng to havo time to really study and bo there 
for the reason that they aro enrolled, how much more can wouso? 

Wo have more students who do not 'get Qpllogo work-study money 
• who could go on that and could help, us, but tho nutfor tbink is that 
if there is no SEOG fund, that just removes tho prospect of helping 
students who really havorgreat need. 

That is a $2,000 mrfximum grant now, and we have 200 students 
on that If that were just completely wiped out, 1 could not get 
those 200 students college work-study jgbs. There is just no way. I 
doiVt even havo that many jobs. 

Mft Coleman. Let me ask a final question at this time, }/lr t 
Chairman, if I might * ' 

jDo any of you fool that the NDSL program and tho guaranteed 
studont loan program aro duplicative and, therefore, should wo 
consider phasing out tho former? Does anybody support that? 
Would somebody care to be a spokesman and tell for th6 record 
why you wouldn't support that? 

Mr. Blake. If the NDSL program is phased out, then there has to 
be some provisions made for some kina of guaranteed access of last 
resort because what we have found in the black colleges is that a 
lot of the lending institutions just simply are not too interested in 
making loans to many of our students and their families. 

The^NDSL program has been a program that, has enabled us to 
help these students with loans. If tnere is going to be just one pro- 
gram, then it has tp be fashioned in a way that takes into account 
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that in certain groups and certain kinds of students, th«»r» htjs been 
difficulty in the pant getting these loatis. * 

Thii is particularly tru§ ip States where they do not havf ft 
fairly targe end effective State loan program which then nerves 
that particular function. So it would be with that caveat and that 
concern because the accessibility to loans la a aerioua problem with 
&ome student* and their families, 

Mr. Murphy, A direct loan doe* help poorer student*, but both 
Questions seem to elicit in some way the anme response, I think all 
the empirical data we have^and college board people have done 
recent studies— shows it la pretty clear that the poorer a atudent is, 
the leea likely he la to have done well 

That seems to be as clear aa anything could be, both in terms of 
the data and our experience with program* of one kind or another 
that have targeted in on poor people, working claaa people aince 
the poverty ware of the sixties, 

Some of these programs are intended to take into account the 
facto about a student—which is why that self-help question is a dlf* 
r ficult one. I think it does raise an Important issue. It directs itself 
as to Just exactly what is it we are expecting of somebody. 

I think if you look at the numbers ofvsoelal dollars Invested in a 
student who goes, as an offspring of mine might. 4 to an expensive 
private* institution, or yours, and if you took into account the 
number of social dollars that goes into the life of an 18- or 20-year 
old in an urban institution and its hours, I can tell you what the 
difference is because wo did the study not too long ago. 

You may be interested to know that you hav9 invested from 
dancing lessons, French lessons, orthodontist foes, summer vnca- 1 
tione, tours abroad and all the rest^ something like $165,000 in your 
offspring. It may be a shock, but oyer a 20-year period that is what 
you have done. {'■ "» 

A comparable student in mrtny of these urban institutions with- 
out dormitories, living at home or being emancipated, the total 
social cost is not much more than about $40,000, and that includos 
social programs that have gone to support them. 

So, we are dealing with people who are very seriously deprived. 
Anything that strikes out whatever kinds of moneys are available 
to them to start school, at the opportunity to go to school, brings 
about the kind of defense of both reveraing the administration 8 
proposal with regard to Pell, as well as things like direct loan, as 
well as building a base of public dollars on which many of these 
people can then build the rest of their lives and career. 

Mr: Colkman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman., 

Mr. Kooovbek. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I really just havp one 
question. I would be curious as to the response from each of the. 
sectors, j 

I think we have had some eloouent statements spanning the 
range of higher education, and if I understand the philoSbphy of 
the reorientation of the President's educational policies, it is that 
we ought to put self-help first. 

I guess self-holp in large part depends on the ability to work and 
be compensated. I was interestecl in Dr. Stephens' remark that 
there are just sq^many hours one can work and still have time to 
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learn at night; to do homework and whatever "elstf on% 
while in school. * 

What would be the effect on the potential for self-help- in light of 
£i possible subminimum ; wage; for teenagera? Do any oft you have 
any estijnate as to^ho become law, such a 

change would impaction the ability of studente in your institutions 
to maintain a standard. of self-help through employment?. 
. ; Mr. Blake. I th&k someone indieateid that it really means either 
the same amount oTwork~for Jess*m6hey or it means more work for 
the same amount of money .that they are making now. \ It might 
spread the base of work to larger numbers of people, but it is.' not 
certain that that would net out as. a real advancement. ~ 

I asked an economist at Clark, that question, what .would be the 
impact of tfre subminimum wage just in a general sens©* for youth. 
•His answer was that he felt that it was & dangerous proposal be- 
cause it might put a few more young people to work, ^but it might 
put them to work at the expense of some adult workers who are in 
the economy just above them, and that you could have an impact 
on a group that is very dependent oh menial* jobs to support them- 
selves as independent persons, aiid that those factors needed to be 
looked at very carefully. * ^ • 

I think within our institutions the question of how much work a 
person can sustain and the fact that reducing the dollars that a 
person can earn for the nunjber of hours that they work could .turn 
out to be counterproductive in the way"m which you try to put 
these packages together. 

Mr. Stephens. It -is a difficult question to answer. I agree with 
' much of what Dr.- Blake has said. About 3 years , ago I believe Con- 
gress mandated that the subminimubi wage for college work study 
money /be raised'to minimum wage. One of the things you have to .... 
do is get so much money together to pay for the lights and the 
h^at, coal, and to pay for books and' a numbe^of other things,* 

How you are going to get it so that it will balance, you just can't 
deal with one factor at a time. If. .we have subminimum wage, thus 
requiring students to put more hours, in in order to get the amount 
of money so your budget can balance, why don't we work on the 
rates of gas and have that come down so that we can have a more 
balanced approach to it? There are so many factors in this thing. 

Mr. Olson. I don't have specific information with respect to our 
own institution, but I am inclined to agree with my colleagues with 
respect to the^general impact of the subminimum wage. 

Mr. Murphy. I think it exacerbates a problem we have been talk- 
ing about; mainly, students need the time, particularly many of the 
kinds of studente we serve, to make up for whatever academic or 
educational deficiencies they may have had. To ftiake them work a 
longer time for the same amount, of money or less doesn't make 
much sense. 

Mr. McAninch. I ihink the question has been addressed very 
well: L think it assumes that the lower minimum wage 'would 
create jobs. I think thSfe^may be an assumption that has yet to be 
proven. It may create jobs but I think Dr. Blake put it pretty well, 
that it may create it at the expense of people who are already out 
of work or about to be out of work. J' , 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you vefry nmeh. 
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My question came, Mr. Chairman, v from a remark from' Chancel- r 
lor*Murphy. I just thought that it would lie helpful for the record if 
, we had the perspectives of a range of academic institutions because 
T think the academic perspective on that whole question is one we r ^ 
haVen't heard before. ■•>.■ , ' ■ V- : - : ? •/•. 

Thank you. \ , t . ? - \ ■ - . . " 

Mr. KoGOVSEK. The gentleman from California, Mr. Packard. 
\ *Mr. ^PApKARD^Thank you, Mr; Chairman;; 

Let me first ask Dr. Bl^e ^question. What group of students dd 
yfaii believe is most affects % ; . ; ? - 

Mr. Blake. Tl>ese comments are to be taken very roughly be- 
cause JJiere are some imponderables and unknowns in thesQ pro- 
posals^in regard to how parental contributions are going to be cal- 
culated, whether the allowance, for example, is going to go from 
$1,500 to $3,000. / 

Assuming It all went into place, it appears that the lowest 
income student and the moderate-income student at the moderate 
priced, the medium-priced'ji^titution might very well sustain a 
negative impact because the $3,000 grant that * is put there, you ' 
don't appear to be "able to .reach it until the educational costs are 
up somewhere in the $5,000 or $6,000 or $7,000 range. Then you '. ' 
can get a, $3,000ugrant. But if you are going to an institution where 1 
ypur total educational costs, are Jialf of that, then you xsan't get the * 
maximum grant. . . • '.".] • - _^ ■ • ? 

Some of the arithmetic that I have seen suggests ilh^t some stu- 
dents might not be getting the same kind of grant papkage that 
they get with the combination of the Pell grant andjh? SEOG and 
. the State grant all put together in a package. ^ - 

When you pull out large portions of that, it looks as if that par- 
ticular groufe of studenlS might be hurt the most, the lowl and 
moderate-indome family in the low- and moderate-priced institu- 
tion. ' ■ ' ■■■■■■■■ . ''X-^ '•';>•'• 

I say that with trepidation because it is on a whole lot of presup- 
positions that a vvhole lot of things about this are going to be put 
into place. I would repeat for you the statement that I <made; that 
is; we are still talking about a total package of student financial 
aid that p! h6t expanding. . / ; 

Costs in all sectors are expanding, sb: the low- and moderate- 
income families are going to be subjected to more and more stress 
because that is where mbre of the unemployment is. Blacks gener- v 
ally only make 57 percent of white inoome, so that as those costs go 
. up and yotir programs ark remaining level, lib matter how you mix 
it within that level there|are only so many dollars. Therefore, you : 
are going to create greater stress in low- and moderate-income fam- " 
ilies, regardless of the choice of institution* ^ - 

Mr. Packard. Do you feel thatcperhaps minority groups, because 
they fit more into those (categories, would suffer more than the 
average student population? , .V : . ; ' 

Mr. Blake. It appears as if they*might, particularly because they 
are concentrated so much in low-and-moderate-inqome institutions. 
Even in the private sector where the private sector schools are not 
expensive schools, there are some indications tjiat they can't get 
the same kind of benefits out of that program. If one took the Pell 
grant up to $3,000 and left it within the current kind of program, 



th?n I think/that would be a great benefit to bracks in our kinds of 
institutions/ . * : 

> Mr. Packard. Dr. Murphy, do you tend to agree? ^ 
Mr. M#rphy. The nature of the kind of students we serve, com- 
munity /college students, often make*, up their mind at the last 
mmutefit is a last chance kind of institution. Therefore, coming up. 
. with Jself-hel^ package,ahead of time would be very r very difficult >: 
^ forjMem I think it would creajte; ^ptheiv barrier 
/ stTO^nt. We have over half a minority population in our mstitu- 
: tiJjns. ' ' ,: " ••' w \ - r " ■■■■■■ ' v - "V'"' : ; 

#Mr. Olson. I would like 1 to suggest that graduate students as a 
/class of stiidQhta would be severely disadvantaged. Among the grad- 
/ uate students, I think the minority students would be perhaps 
/ more severely disadvantaged through the proposed elimination of 

the GPOP program. , ' » . ' ■ J'. Z' -\. t: - 

Mr. Packard. Most institutions # have an mventory of job* opportu- 
nities that they work with all the time. Perhaps some of it is gener- 
ated within; the institution itself, and some of it is formulated in 
cooperation witli the private sector surrounding the institution. — * 
■"' Do you have systems built into your institutions under which the 
needy students are given preferential treatment in those job selec- ;.. 
tions? How do you manage your inventory of job opportunities - that' 
are available to students ^generally?/! don't have any preference as 
to who Would answer. * S / . 

Mr. Stephens. For* any campus work the student ^must show a 
• 'need first. It is a part of his or her aid plan. > 

Mr. Packard. Is that by institution policy? ^ . 

Mr. Stephens. v Yes, this is a policy that" we have. We find that 
there are some jobs that we have which require certain skills that 
students in high need just cannot fulfill. If you are going to work-in 
a lab, if you are going to be an assistant in a lab and you are not 
able to do the work, even though you may not have need, if we 
need a lab assistant, we will use these funds to help that student. 

The policy is that our a;d; our work aid, is need-based aid. We try 
to live by that. \ - _ " „ ' , A .. 

Mr. Packard. Does that take into account the family ability as - 
well as the student's ability? ■ '• . , ' 

Mr. Stephens. Yes, that is what we mean by need-based. The 
family income and the cost are the factors by which we determine 
need, Mr. Packard. , , v.- 

Mr. Packard. One other question. This is a theoretical question,, 
but it ties in specifically with' our problem. If you knew that ,we 
. had limited amounts of dollars that could be geaired toward student 
aid do you believe*~that the programs that have been instituted or 
the ones that are proposed are the most effective ways of assisting 
students in their educational opportunities? , 

Mr. Murphy. The gist of what a lot of people have been saying, 
and I am -inclined to agree with it, is that the greater the flexibility 
the institution has of matching the dollars and, opportunities to the 
particular student and their particular needs and problems the 

As S*as the work-study thing is eoncerned, I think it is natural 
for peopl&to want to give it to those students who financially need 
it the most, but very often those who financially need it the most 
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are also the ones who need remedial and compeh^toiy work their ; 

•\ . most.; «... -. ' . V-V""" 

To force them to work as*part of the package right at the outset 
is a kind of double jeopftdy situation for a lot of them. In 'fact, my 
State hai3 an additional ' program to the Federal program called 
SEEK, which is even more'of a basic grant, which tries to J^iy that ' 
student out - of a work, study necessity, at least for ^^t period o 
tixh^ it tekes to brin^ theni u^ to be able to^^ 

y. Vahd thefkind of iwork^they are normally expected to do in their. * 
freshman year. '.Jv. Y ^ YYY^-^ '\ - 

• My guess-^and I- would sp^ak ;:f<^ 

more flexibility we have in puttioaupackages together; the more 
likely we are to use the money intofjpfently, with' less bureaucratic 
redtape, with all the accouritebiUty - public- doUars and ^heir r 
expenditure require, and probably at a far greater l^vel of produc- 
tion for the dollars invested. YN"V' f \- 
- Mr. Packard. There arg two philosophies that seem to prevail in . 
assisting students. One is (o give feveryone an equal. opportunity for ; 
a college education; the other is that the moneys could ( b>e most ef- 
fectively used by those who have greater academic aptitude. 
* Would it be best to have a lot of flexibility and local cbntrbl 
within the institutions regarding where and how the money is to 
be dispensed, or would it be better for it to be targeted by law? 

Mr. Olson. If I might speak to that, Mr. Packard, T thin^Vit:! 
would be far better to retain the greatest degree of flexibility popsi- 
ble. Institutions make their decisions .with respect to admission and 
need-based scholarships on the*basis of their own judgment. 

I would hope that we could maintain a system that provides for a 
the need-based assistance within i the framework of institutional 
judgment. So I would surely opt for; flexibility. • , 

Mr. Packard. I hatte no more questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank 

Mij^h^ [presiding]. Mr. Petri? 

Mi^Wffii. Thank.you. r S 

* I aporofize for not hearing nallv of your prepared testimony. I 
wonder if in a nutshell— you miay be fevering the same ground 
again— are you objecting to the thrust Sr the administration's pro- 
posal, which I think, is to emphasize* as I understand it, giving 
people as much of a reeling as possible that they have earned their 
: education and they and their family have done it rather than the 
Government doing it or someone else giving it to them? 

Do you object to that thrust? Do you feel that they are going 
about it in a. ham-handed way? Do you think, it is a great thrust 
but we should figure out some other way to do it? If so, how^do you 
do it except by giving the people the ^eliiig that they are working 
for what they get? Can you address th^b? 

Mr. Stephens. I don. t- think the concept is ^ anything new. Self- 
help has been with us a long time. Independents have been work- 
ing on the self-help theory for a long time. 

I think that as I look over what the President has set forth, it is 
such a different concept of ' self-help from the systems of aid that 
we have had in place and that parents and people have been count- 
ing on that even in schools like mine, where there has been a high 
level of self-help, it has really hurt us. ' 
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"Lam sorry you weren't hfere to hear that under. his planwe have 
lost Pell grants, that we Have lost frcp 200 and srfme SEOG grants: 
~to 100 and some thi§ year; that we have lost 100 students over the 
last 2 years. n ^ 
v This is a school that -talks about self-help: 'If I have to db much 
more self-help, we are not going to Have -a school for anybody to 
; help themselves to. That Is find of &n overstatement and expresses •. 
the way I feel raider than the way I really think, but I "have \he 
" itteii data on it. > - ■/■■)-;' t'ii:™: ;.:-'V': : ':'}■¥■''.: : ? 

Vlr. Petri. Thos^ sorts of figures are true 4 but the populatidrf ; , 
. ffve is sueti tfcatthat doesnf necessarily automatically proye any- 
thing; th&t is to say, we have had smaller, universes of kids in the / . 
lower grades and the populations have been declining in school dis- . 
tiicts and we have been closing schools for a long time. It had noth- 
ing to do with the administration, it had to, do, with birth rates 15 t 
years ago. . 

I don r t know if it is true opnot. AH I am saying is that it is inter- ^ \ 
esting" to hear, .but I just wonder what it means. ^ * : v . 

Mr. Stephens. These) rates of loss are much greater than the de- 
cline of birth rates. Also, when I show that 140 students, fully ad- 
mitted new students, last year didn't come, didn't show— and we 
did a phone study follewiip of each one of them, called every one of 



them, we had 110, l^t year who didn't show, we had 104 the prio* 
year that dmri't sfiow— it is not a matter jof not wanting to come, it , • 
ds a matter that the aid hasn't been there to really help thena , come 
^Bven though for 25 years*their parents have b^en planning on this * t 
kind of aid, voted people in office, Congress and oihers, bipartisan 
plans, £©d here all of a sudaen in a couple of years it is gone-; — \ 

Mr.*PETRi. But it is not a case of people just being unvrilling 'to 
work or make &ny effort at all for what goes to their education-'and 
when it vfouldnYbe h^fKjgd- to them on-'a silver platter* they then, 
said well, forget it? > 
% Mr. Stephens' Absolutely not. That is one of the— I should speak; , 
in more dignifietaj^ms J — ■ ^ c - . \ 

Mr. Petri. I getWced qu^tiong like that back home, so I figured 
I shobld ask the'people who know. K 

.Mr. Stephens. You d&ght tp lbok at the facts on it: That is juSt 
not the casfev r.- " • , ~ * ' ' 

t - IV^r. McA^lNCH^ Congressman, community colleges are opeij * 
access colleges. We have an awful lot of students who if they ^ ' 
wanted self-help up front couldn't come up wth it. Fifty peroent of . 
the minority students 18„ to 22 years old are unemployed, and most 
of . them 'are in urban areas. To ask them to conie up with self-lgdp- 
ahead of time is extremely difficult, if not impossible.;, ■> 

I don't think anyone is opposed to self-help $s ^ concept or as a 
reality. It is how you package that self-help when you give, it to 
them. We think with the the present system of flexibility of Work- 
ing with different kinds of packaging and th§n helping them after 
they get therewith college work study and other kinds of help we 
can do a better job. * • ♦ \ 

Mr. Olson. I think it is not so much thfe thrust. I think everyone 
is supportive of the thrust toward self-help. I think it is tije rapid- 
ity with \\&hich the system is being changed." V : ■ • f * »' 



For example, there would be 400,000 fewer Pell grants under the , 
administration's /proposal and I believe J sb$iething like; 1 million v 
fe^er grants total/ That represents just too radical a change frQm a 
system that has been working. \ • - !;■ ' , ^' 

Mr. Petri. So, you would give mdre to fewer, and^you would t , 
, rather give fewer t6 more. Is that it, basically? Fewer dollars to 
more people rather than more-rthey are. proposing raisuig it, . . > 
Meri?i they, to $3,000 from the^maximum $1;800 Pell (grant? They 
are 

makim^ $2,000 maximum SEOG :grant; and cSoUapee thwe^; : : 
into a self-helj) tod tKeh; say now the maximum gr^ is gotog tq / , 
be $3,000 and we are raising things, I don't understand: that ; v 
' Mr. Petri. I am just talking about the PeU program. ^ ■■■■ 

Mr. Stephens. If it is Pell tied with some other cutback, then we 
are talking about a severe-deduction, it seems to me. An $8,00^ re- 
duction in mRyiTnum grant is a very hurtful bne. If the maximum 
Pell can go lip to $3,000 and hold the SEOG at a couple thousand* 
then you have an honest-to-goodness increase. / - 

Mr. Petri. So, you basically wouldn't object to expanding work 
stiidy and having a greater percentage— they say they wfcnt 40 per- 
cent more, but you would like to maintain SEOG, if notT'at what- 
ever the level, if dot at $2,000 the first year, at some lesser level, 
but at least give you that flexibilityMa that the basic thrust? y 
Mr. Olson. Yes. ; v ' 

Mr. Murphy. j If I may, with regard to some of the demographics, 
which are interesting, it is true that the number of college age stu- 
dents hasten going down, and we all know that it is too late to do - 
anything about that, but it is, interesting to note that the percqnt-T 
„ age of students .in public institutions in select, places, particularly 
urban areas, is going up. ' ' * ITf ^ o V 

The application rate for City University this year is -tip jLL8 per* 
cent over the preceding year in a town in which the '^umbers * qr.r 
teenage people or- college age people is going down ev%more dfa-J 
*matically than the average population in that, cohort is dechning. 

What is happening is'that there are larger numbers of adult stu- 
dents who are coming Jf&ck to school, pfteh for % the second time, 
.having had some earlier and perhaps ^unfortunate experience or 
not having h^d the money to complete Jt^ who are commgjfeck 
now, very often single parents going back to school invorde$ fa get 
soixie kin4 of'a skill, particularly in the various community cok 
leges, which will t£ke many ofrwelfare for the first time, and'put 
5 them into jobs?* * ' . : ^ ".. ."' ' . '• V. 4 

'The jobrgetti^ rate ^of ggaiduates ; at community colleges v is 
higher than it is for graduates of BA^degree* granting institutions, 
and the aVerage salary acquired is $500 a year higher ^ I think the 
average runs about $M,500*because thpse programs are particular- , 
ly geared to some kind of vocatibnal or ' entry level job that is in 
high demand. " ■ "'■ ' _ - 

Those are some of the kinds*of -people who need help, and : it isn t 
useful to contrast those with the conventional 18 to 22 jtear old un-, 
ddf graduate and say it really would build his'or het character 
they work 6, 8, 10, 12 hours a week. > y ' * 
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.You are talking about people w;ho have been helping themselves 
and helping, themselves arid helping themselves into exhaustion, 
and fhat.some of these are programs Resigned bdth at the' State, I 
-must : say*jas well afc j thi* Fed6^ level; , ,^ " 

AG. Simon. I apologize again for having had to leave before all 
your major presentations. I have just a couple of comments, a bit of 
r6actk)n to my friend Tom Petri's comments, and then one general 
question. 7 . i 0 ■ V r # - : - . . .. ■ r ' ' * 

• It sepms to me*tf> take the* administration figure of 1 million 
fewer awards—and I think in fact the; figure iis/prtb^y; higher 
than that— hw to mean some lessening of student enrollment in 
; our schools, i:don',t ?ee tbatyou can dspy thaf reality. \ 

The second part — and tiris' gets to thfe philosophy of the whole 
thing—the impi^vement Petti iS talking 

about We don't ass^e/at the high ite^ 

going to develop an inferiority complex b^caulfe they are hot work- 
ing, their way tKr&ugh high school: Wb ha*e assumed that itds«in 
the national need and the national interest that «e make that ac- 
cessible. V" '• •>"•' •- o . . \Vv\- a ■ ') m jt':'\% •.• V : <^' ' 

■., Frtfally believe the same is: true at the college level because no 
matter how much seir-help the^e is, in fact the bulk* of the pravi- 

> sion, whether it i? private school or public school, is coming from 
the public in some way. ; 7 . ..-Ly. •. 

I am, third, concerned by ,the trend that if tKe administration 
prograiri goes into effect, a trend that you mentioned about your 
applications being up, in part they may be up because' students are > 
not able to go to the Greenville Colleges, to the Clark.colleges. . - \ ' 

What we are ending up with is an ecopomicdlly segregated 
higher education community. It seems to ma that tl^e administra- 
tion proposal accelerates what is already an unhealthy trend. 
Assuming that we, basically, k^p thermograms where they are 

. now, l>ut assuming also because there is* at least the possibility of 
some mfodest increase, because we are going to have' a drop of 
about $900,000 in expenditures because of interest on GSL, if there 

- could be. some modest increase in assist&££ that tfbuld partially 
make up for the inflation that we have had these last couple of * 
years, not fully 'make up for inflation, if there could fcte some 
modest increase— and I would ask each of you to speak for your . 
own institution, not for your associations— wJiere wouldsyou like to 
see that mcxjest increase placed? In Pdll? In college work x study? In 
SEOp? Where would you like to see us put some additionaTmbney? 

There is a little consultation going, on there, I notice. y '\ 
, IV^r. Stephens. X!ongressman Simon, LwQilld like to speak to {hat. 

I woul(J. like; to see the funds— not talking abotit an increase— but 
replacing somV of the Pell dollars, SEOG dollarp which a were cut 
out int the most recent action. That is the kind ofl&nguage I would ■ 
prefer to use^and I defer to you because you work in this daily, but . 
I think it should be in the basic grants part of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act. * • # • /., r i 

Mr; Simqn. tlad we not changed the law, fpr exa&ple, we would 
be up around $2,300 on Pell grant right, now? 

* Mr. Stephens. Right. - „ 9 
. \ * : •« , * . • :. 
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Mr: Simon. F^kly*^ up wit^any^3QP^W if 

that could move toward $2,000/ somtfhing like- th^t^at woul(} be, - 
of significant help? * *' ' «' ' ** T. Vf 'fy-'/*- 

■ ,. Mr. Stephens. Yes. ' 1 * . ' . V. ■' l " ' : 

My. Blake. I would agree ^hjJhatJ^woM^ ^re^with the com- 
ments in terms of my institu^filTtKrit if We cbuld^get some moVe- ' 
ment in J;he P$l grant and-also'to.get son*e nicest movement in 
SEOG* that would be my preference. ; *s>4Br\ 
^ Both- of us^re froin whe^t I think are cal^Lipodest cost private 
institutions, where my tuition is .)below the. agonal norms for prir 
vate school t^iibn # J^use;6f th§ ^clientelMfe serve ; Vle &^fi 
cli'eAtele^ where th^verage in&me is w 

which means that 5ft percent of the sj^^ts' famiUe^ mak^ less 
than that. ••■ -/ , -r ■ i/JfefM ■ 

So, the erosions that we Have s^mmmeWeil grant, particularly 
" - ' ~> 1 ' ^-be '^r^^/helpful'-if there could be" 

ell granted SEOG because it^seems 
'mpde^-^odt .private schQplg, ^ucfi 8s 
o^m$s^ families: in that raftge of 
0^p to about $15,009 to $18,000 
$0e going .to survive ve'rjr mlich : 
.ess something ixappejns on the- 




for .those students, it, wp 
some modest nfovemtent fj . 
that 'f R^jpreatest pre 
mine, ^appearg to be 
; income; frpm abottt 

■ # year: We jiist 
longer in thjs * 
grant side ~ 

Mr: " 

■ Mr^ 
eni 

• in tji^! 



t/pr(5blem because s *there y is not 
jfcl \yould surely ^ggest to try td 
'exibility, to have some movement 

ministration is proposing; an* mcr^^s^ 



M^e'aiitK^ Mid I think it would be helpful if 

therp cdiimWi^oj^e effort made to reach that. In a specific- pro- 
gr^ini in-vie^#;;the feet that one of the savings results from the 
Fowera^te^e^ f would hope that consideration be given ;£o 
t ribt incire^r&uihe origination fee, tb^possibly even reducing'it or 
lp je^^^^[Mting it for the* loans. * ~y ; . - 

we regar£ in our institution, r 
thnpik in i^Kie -community college sector, tliB Pell grant as the foun-. 
daiioj£iji&*I think that is where we probably would ^prefer to see 
any^ additional moneys go, although we do* feel that tKe increase in 
• cbllei^o^k study would be Suable : to our kinds of students. 
:^]VI#Murphy. Tarn inclined to agree ^wit^i the emphasis on Pell. 
■Jtfylnstitution dofes, in fact, lose some $4, million in the SEOG but 
makes it up on Pell. I think that The emphasis on the corfimuting 
student is an important one since there are -larger and larger num- 
bers of studentirwfio either go to community colleges or urban in- 
stitutions who have'to live at hojne. Anything that helps with that 
living a^wance, is useful fb them. % 
Mr. Simon. I thank yQU. • v * 

Mr. Guhderson? ' 
Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. • 
Letjne apologize to all of yon*for not being here during your tes- 
timony. Like the rest of the members of the committee," I have 
three different committee meetings going on this moaning and fern 
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trying to rotate between them. I can assure you, because of my* in- 
terest in this issue, that all* of your statements ' will be reviewed. 

I wopld, like to follow up on the chairman's last question in this 
whole ar^a of where the "money ought ttf be spent. Thosef of you 
from^ the. .private Colleges' have suggested in particular that JhjB 
future sfurvival of private colleges in this -country almost seems to 
depend on some kind<f*f an* increase in the Pell grants. 
t Are you really saying in more direct, bhiht English that iif we do 
not provide the grants to these students, that th^y will then choose * 
a lower $ost public institution oyer yeu^rivate institution? Is that 
really what \ye" are facing in the private sector? \ > • • 
„ Mr. Stephens. Ih a studv in our State, that 'data 'is now dear. 
Wtth the loss of Pell grant Ind SEOG grants, the increased cost of X' 
vloans .plus the losses in our state grant, we have had quite a shift 
that has occurred in .that very way this pact year. 
/ One oT the things about our state is ^people in the public are 
saying that with su6h a movje it increases the cost to them- to serv- 
ice" those students and ih the climate we are in now, they cannot 
get tax funds to coipe in to support the service iieeds of those stu- 
dents. -» * 
\ So, they end up increasing the price to thj&^tudents, but not at a ' 
point that would cover the cost. That shift fial actually taken place 
, in our state in a rather large* way this past^ear. 
"■• Mr. GunDerson. Any documents you have on that st^fty I think . 
we would be interested ins ■" ' , • . 

Mr. Blake. One of the curious things that we have noticed i§ we 
don't know Whether the student would- choose a lower cost Institu- 
tion Snd go to college. We^think that some of them obviously 
would. ; I" 

We find that among our freshmen, for example* about 30 percent 
of oup freshmen, that our college *is the only on ; e»that they have 
applied to. We have never been able k to kn$t exactly what that 
\means. We have been trying to, but we wonder what would happen 
to those students, if thpy don't come to us. *. . . ... 

Would they, in fact, go to another school? They may, but we sus- 
pefct that the best case*would be that they would probably not go 
that particular * fall. Because of the cycles of things, th£y_w<Juld at 
least have. to go in the winter quarter or the spring quarter, ^and I 
am talking nofyr about the traditional college-age student. 

There are somfiHSomplicationg in the general notion, that if a stu- 
dent does not go to a school that costs more, they will in turn step 
down and go to a school which costs less. At least among blacks we ' 
think there is going to be a casualty *rate ih that < and that some 
people are just not going to make it from one choice tQ another, at 
least not in a straight line. « . v ; 1 ■; [ 

Mr. Gunderson. There is a bit of a political difficulty in the 
statement that all of you made in answer to the chairman's ques- 
tion asking whether you would all prefer increases in either the 
Pell grant or the SEOG as opposed to any of the loan programs.. 

If I ware tb go back into my district, which I think is probably- 
morejpro education than many districts, in this country, and were 
to stand up with the average constituency in my district, they 
would suggest that "the money ought to be 7 spent not in grants, but 
in loans. ♦ 



If I were to conceptually say I have so many dollars, how can I 
get the most for these dollars appropriated by this Government, 
they would say if you give it through the loan program and get it 
paid back, you can then recycle it into another loan, through those 
programs as opposed to a grant really being a one-time shot. 

Recognizing that kind of ah attitude, you make it a bit more dif- 
ficult for the members of this committee who share, your commit- 
ment to education to try to determine what is a proper middle 
ground to take, shall we' say, to the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. , ' ■ " * 

What 1 would be interested , in is what you think would be a 
proper debt load that a sttwejit ought to be wUling to pay back 
once they graduate from coll€^g6. By propter we mean, Not 1, ^hat is 
fair arid, No. 2— and these may -be different— what will Prevent 
that student from going to college because of the debt that they ate 
^curring. 

Mr. Stephens. I would like to say that it seems\to me that if stu- 
dents, affer 4 years of school, have 'a loan of say $12,000 or mdre — 
and that is very high, and a goodly number of our students have 
that right now, and we are a school of moderate family income, 
over 40 percent of our homes have incomes of $13,000 a year less— 
that is a very heavy loan to carry. 

I think they ought to £#rry some loans, and our people are will- 
ing to carry loans. I think' you could tell your folks back home that 
with* the recent cutbacks in the last couple of years, that the aver- 
age guaranteed student loan carried has gone up from $1,787 to 
$2,264, so they have increased loans.. 

There is one hidden factor, too. We have to raise gift income. If I 
have a student who leaves with an $8,000, $10,000, $12,000, $14,000 
loan, it is going to be a long time before I can harvest gifts from 
him to help his peers who are coming on. 

Mr. Gunderson. Let me agree with that from experience. 

Mr. Stephens. That is a very real factor. If I wait to get those 
recent graduates started to giving 10 years down the road, I may 
have lost them. I have to start them early. In fact, when I put the 
bachelor's degree diploma in their hand, I should ask would you 
make a contribution next year. 

We even find — this is actually true, we hold alumni meetings 
and. we nnd that some of the recent grads will not come because 
they think we are going to hit them up for a gift and they already 
carry a heavy loan. 

Ihaven't actually looked at the students, but some pastors have 
found that out and they have talked with me about it, so we have 
found some othet way to gep them to come to alumni meetings. 

I don't want to lose the point. I think it is an awful burden that 
they have to carry, and I think also it hurts gifts. It is not only 
private schools that raise gifts. Now Jim is raising gift dollars. It is 
hurting all of us in that-way. • 

Mr. Blake. It was not my understanding, at least in the GSL 
program, that there was a constriction in the availability of GSLs 
1 if we put certain amounts "of mo ney into Pell grant and SEOG that 
have; come out of the potential savings from the drop in the inter- 
est rdte, that your constituents are not losing accessibility to loans 
because of that, that there would be just as many lcmn dollars 
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available tathem except-ihat the amount of interest that the Fed- 
eral Government has to subsidize is lower. - 

They are not losing anything in this equation. At least that is my 
understanding of what would be happening. It is not a tradeoff of 
that kind, that the loans would still be available to them. 

Mr. Olson, in terms of how much should a student carry, I think 
it depends in part on the kind of profession that the stutfent would 
be going into. One of the great national problems we have is the 
encouragement of graduate ptudents to enter programs that -re- 
quire a great deal of. study and for which the financial fewards 
sometimes are not as great. That is a very serious sofcial problem. 

Mr. Gunderson. WJien you come up with a solution for that one, 
we* would like to hear about it, too. 

Mr. Olson. Well, the solution is in part, of course, money. It is a 
. recognition of the national importance of graduate education. We 
somehow need to think of ways to fund opportunities for graduate 
education, not so much for the individual as for the welfare of the 
Nation because we simply must have this corps of highly educated 
people if we are going to maintain ourself in the world in which we 
live. . • , • , 

i§ Mr. Murphy. I think probably we would be opposed to anything 
that looked too formulaic, but there have been proposals — and I am 
sure you are aware of them — that we tie the loan repayment to 
some kind of income tax arrangement. * 

The wisdom there would be that those people who go into lucra- 
tive professions and make a lot of money during the course of thjeir 
^ lives can either pay it back at a greater rate or at a greater inter- 
* est and perhaps in a shorter period of time. 

Since we have, after all, a graduated income tax*system, we 
might be able to arrange to have those loans paid back roughly in 
accordance with how much people earn during the course of their 
lives, which is often enough attached to the value of their educa- 
tion. , 

Mr. Gunderson. Are you suggesting that people ought to pay 
more than 100 percent of their loans or just the schedule? 

Mr. Murphy. That is not a bad idea. 

Mr. Gunderson. We disagree on that. * 

•Mr. Murphy. You are going to get more, anyway, than 100 per- 
cent because you are going to be getting more money from them, 
presumably, during the course of their lifetime because they are 
going to be earning tiiat much more money and they will be paying 
that much more in the way of taxes. 
Mr. Gunderson. Right. \ 

Mr. McAninch. Congressman, while I empathize with you in 
talking with your constituents, I think it is a difficult question to 
answer in a lot of ways, and part of it is cultural. 

If you are a minority student in an urban area and you are not 
working, any loan is too big. Even the concept of a loan is a bar- 
rier, and the student may never start school in the first place be- 
cause the loan is absolutely going to scare him to death. 

So, that kind of a concept fop that student becomes a barrier and 
he will never open the door to'a college. In that instance I think it 
is hard to determine what is the right kind of loan. ' 
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2 nee the student gets started, sees the value t>f the college and 
izes that he is in there, he has accessed the system, then you 
can begin to talk to him. But ijp to that time it may be impossible 
to talk to him in that sense. . ■ , 

4 Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. v 

Mr. Simon. If I can add a comment ,pr two on the question, IS 
guess I have among other reasons three 'concerns about too much_ 
shifting in the direction of loans, " - 

. One is for lower income families/ If you are from a family where 
the famiiy income fc $10,000, a $20,000 loan looks like aljuge thing. 
Ifyou areJftom a fatally Srith ah «me of $60,000, a $20,000 loan 
doesn't loot like that r tnuch*V \ ■ t '\**> - ' ' J M £H 

Second/1 am concerned about what happen* to the rest of the. 
eqmomy. If we hiave people graduating from college who al§p want 
to buy houses, just to use one example, if .you already have a huge 
loan obligation, there is some Reluctance to take on what we have 
at least until recently considered the traditional American pattern 
of owning your own home. 

Finally, I am concerned— and Dr. Olson touched on it— that we 
then shift the priorities for the student, that if you have to pay 
back $20,000, then getting a Ph. D. in English literature looks a lot 
less attractive than becomirig an engineer. We need the engineers,' 
but we also need the teachers of English literature. 

We thank you all very, very much for your contribution. 

Mr. Simon. Our next panel consists of Richard Hawk and Dallas 
Martin. We are pleased to have this final panel. 

Richard # Hawk is the president of the HJg^er Education Assist- 
ance Authority. We are pleased to have yoiftfiere. again. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD C. HAWK, PRESIDENT, HIGHER 
EDUCATION ASSISTANCE AUTHORITY 

Mr. Hawk. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my re- 
marks are directed to the guaranteed student loan program, but I 
want the committee to understand that we are as concerned about 
other aspects of proposed reductions for higher education funding 
as we are about loans. I am addressing loans because that is my 
area of responsibility. 

You are to be commended for your interest in hearing reactions 
to the administration's budget recommendations for the guaran- 
teed student loan program. Unfortunately, the recommendations 
are disappointing in several respects, including: 

One, the administration is proposing further reductions in guar- 
anteed student loans on top of major reductions enacted during the 
last session of Congress, to be adopted before sufficient time has 
elapse4 to experience significant savings from those recent changes 
and prior to opportunity for evaluation of the effects of those 
changes in the program. 

The brief experience indicates that the recent changes are creat- 
ing a reduction in loan volume of 20 to 25 percent, but the experi- 
ence is much too short for any valid assessment of the effects of 
such a substantial reduction. 

Two, once again the administration is proposing that far-reach- 
ing policy changes be considered as part of an appropriations and 
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budgeting process, rather tfian as a part of the more deliberative 
policy reauthorization process. 

The implications of the fundamental program changes simply are 
too extensive to be assessed thoroughly and too critical to f>e con- 
sidered adequately as part of an appropriations process. 

Three, at the very time that a significant proportion of the popu- 
lation is suffering : from lack of opportunity to work due to continu- 
ing high unemployment, which is particularly serious for the na- 
tion's youth, the administration is proposing to restrict further op- 
portunity for education and training. This strategy is inconsistent 
iyith sound public policy for effective development and Utilization 
of human resources. 

Perhaps most disappointing, the administration recommenda- 
tions seem not to reflect appropriate vision with respect to public 
policy and action necessary for continued economic and social prog- 
ress of the Nation. 

Just as the industrial society born from the industrial revolution 
required new forms of human resources, so will the information so- 
ciety which is emerging from the technology revolution. 

The information society of the future will require more, not less, • 
highly educated and better trained talent. Moreover, individual op- 
portunity will be increasingly dependent on advanced education, 
and those without adequate training will become an ever greater 
economic and social burden on the Nation. 

Those who are educated, today will become the human capital for 
the informations society of tomorrow. Those who are not adequately 
stimulated and assisted by enlightened public policies to seek suffi- 
cient education today will be deprived of individual opportunity to- 
morrow and will become a burden to the emerging information 
society. * 

Let me remind you that the guaranteed student loan program 
does not relieve the student of postsecondary education exp&nse. It 
only provides the means by which a student can realistically 
assume responsibility for his or her own expenses. \ 

The program helps those who are willing to help themselves to^ 
the benefit of the individual and, perhaps more important, to .the' 
benefit of this Nation's emerging information society. \ 

In proposing a Federal policy of loans for the full cost of postsec- 
ondary education, a more ambitious effort than the current pro- 
gram, William C. Norris, chairman and chief executive officer of 
Control Data Corp., has astutely observed that the cost of education 
and training to create human capital is clearly a profitable invest- 
ment; that human capital is more important than financial capital' 
in a knowledge-based society; and that we can most efficiently 
create the' highest quality human capital and once again assure 
that the United States can maintain its position of technological 
leadership in the world and thereby facilitate the creation of the 
new jobs that are so badly needed. ■ 4 

The vision reflected in Mr. Norris* call for an expanded student 
loan program seems lacking in the administration s proposals for 
continuing reductions in the student loan program. 

Labor economists have given loud and clear warnings that the 
current unemployment problem is persistent partly because we are 
experiencing structural unemployment. Many of the jobs previous- 
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ly held by the currently unemployed will not become availabfe 
again as economic conditions change, and the new job opportunities 
will'require higher levels of education and different training than 
did the previously existing jobs. 

Solving the problem of structural unemployment will require 
more, not less, effort to facilitate access to postsecondary education 
and training opportunities. Facilitating that access for people^ frho 
are willing to help themselves is the mission of the guaranteed stu- 
dent loan program, which would once again be reduced with adop- 
tion of the administration's recommendations. 

In view , of the human capital needs of the emerging information 
imd fa kji<wledfc^^ 

literate Americans and 46 million operating at the marginal level 
or below, in view of chroifiic structural unemployment, and in view) 
of America's ranking; of" fourth in science literacy behind the 
USSR, West Germany and Japan, adopting a public policy position 
in favor of /even furthei^reductionB in the largest program which 
facilitates -access to postsecondary education .and training Would 
not be in the best interest of the Nation, in spite of Federal budget 
problems. Further reductions would be a snortsighted and ulti- 
mately costly action. " . ° 

At first glance the administration recommendation to extend to 
all family income levels the current needs analysis for students 
from families with income over $30,000 might seem reasonable. 
After all, none of us wants to encourage unnecessary borrowing, 
and who should know better how much is necessary for a student 
than the Federal Government. 

After more thoughtful consideration, one must wonder why the 
cost and redtape of a needs analysis system is required in order to 
determine that a student from h family with an annual income of 
$15,000 or $20,000 will be able to pay postsecondary education .ex- 
penses from that family income only at great sacrifice to !the 
family. . ^ ^ -* 

If. the administration believes that families witfe; incomes below 
$30,000 really do have disposable liquid funds available in substan- 
tial amounts to pay for higher education, the needs analysis system 
vqII be too severe and will inhibit educational opportunity for 
many who need it the most. 

In view of the fact that loans do ;;i^!freli§ye students of expense 
but merely permit payment over ti^$#j^ increased future earn- 
ings, the cost and redtape in volveaBn^ needs analysis for lower 
income students is unwarranted. -'7 

The administration recommendation to raise the origination fee 
charged graduate students from 5 percent to 10 percent is trouble- 
some in two respects. • 

First, by penalizing graduate students, the recommendation runs , 
counter to future needs of a knowledge-bbsed information socioeco- 
nomic structure which will require larger numbers of persons with 
advanced degrees. 

Second, this recommendation would catise some students to bear 
a cost for the in-school period which is higher than the cost would 
be if the interest subsidy were eliminated and the student were ex- 
pected to pay in-school interest rather than an origination fee. 




The 5 percent origination fee may have been & reasonable expe- 
diency to offset a portion of the interest subsidy in a severe budget 
reduction effort. However, penalizing graduate students with an 
additional 5 percent seems rather drastic, especially in view of an- 
ticipated future needs for talent with advanced degrees. 

The administration recommendation to require guarantee agen- 
cies to return unnecessary loan advances and to increase Federal 
reinsurance to 100 percent, regardless of the default rate of the 
agency, would lessen accountability of guarantee agencies for oper- 
ating effectiveness. w , , . ...... J. , . - » ' 

Although the rationale for this recommendation is not stated in 
the budget, the direct budgetary effect of the recommendation 
would appear to be assumption of greater risk of higher long-term 
Federal reinsurance costs in return for one-time savings through 
collection of reserve fund advances. * : - 

The current reinsurance formula causes guarantee agencies with 
the high default rates to bear a portion of the cost of claims pay- 
ments and provides 100 percent reinsurance only for those agencies 
of which thekefault rate is maintained below prescribed levels. 

This reconBiendation raises a rn^jor issue and would create, a 
significant diajige with, respect to the conception of the role of 
guar,ahtee agencies. By relieving guarantee agencies of any poten- 
tial loss from defaults, the recommendation would transform these 
agencies from guarantors, which share some portion bf the risk, 
into administrators, which assist the Federal Government with op- 
eration of the program; but which are relieved of ribak of financial 
loss due to high default rates. .... ■ 7:-v 

Given the importance of guarantee/agencies to success of the^pro- 
gram, the role of these agencies should not be changed without 
careful consideration of the long-range impact pf such a change on 
program effectiveness and cost. v ij u 

Few -^ould . disagree that unnecessary advances should be re- 
turned. Some reserves already have been returned voluntarily and 
some additional voluntary returns are planned. Some agencies do 
hot as yet regard advances as unnecessary. This is consistent with 

* differences among agencies in maturity, experience, and a variety 
of other factors. * - • x A 

" V *Qbviously r serious recommendations from the administration ae- 

* serve your careful consideration. Perhaps elaboration and ; justifica- 
tion will cause them to seem more meritorious than they appear 

?■ frorii the brief statements in, the budget document. . : 

In the absence of additional and more compelling information, 
the recommendations appear to be untimely and contrary to the 
present and emerging heeds for providing individual opportunity 
and for developing human capital essential to continued economic 
>s and social progress of the Nation. 

Thank you. '• 
Mr. Simon. We thank you. , i o \ ^ ^ , A 

Mr. Simon. Dallas Martin, executive director of the National As- 
sociation of Student Financial Aid Administrators. 



STATEMENT OP DALLAS MARTIN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OP STUDENT FINANCIAL AID ADMINIS- 
TRATORS 

Mr, MArtin. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Again, it is a pleasure to have Hjie opportunity to appear before 
you. In the interest of time today, since you and I have discussed 
many of my points, and certainly I have with the two counsels, I 
would like to paraphrase my statement and make five points about V 
the impact of the President's budget that we think are very 
important. v 

N " first of 'all, when the administration indicated earlier this year, 
when we had our initial budget briefing, that they were interested 
in discussing polipy rather than arguing with the community over 
the dollar? of support, we certainly welcomed that opportunity: 

We were very pleased to see that at leaat this year there was a 
recommendation in the President's budget to continue funding for 
vital student aid programs at the levels that Congress had ap- 
proved last year. 

We look forward to.continuing that policy debate, but we would 
simply like to reinforce the point that you made at the, beginning 
of this hearing. We believe a more appropriate place for that is 
through the reauthorization process and not necessarily through 
this particular budget document. 

The second point that I woulH like to make is that you and your 
colleagues ^ on this subc6mmittee are fully aware pf the confusion' 
and the disruption that has occurred in the student aid delivery 
system for the past couple of years. - ?> 

As a result of that, many students and parents unfortunately 
have been discouraged from completing the application process. 
Some have even falsely been led to believe that needed funding 
simply was not available. V 

Regrettably this disruption has tended to impact more lower 
income students and first generation college students than their 
counterparts. That is simply because those families ^re far less fa- 
miliar with the whole system and have fewer alternatives available 
to them to tide them over. 

. Th©re|bre, Mr. Chairman, again we would say, as you stated at 
the bfgirining of the hearing, that we think this is not the time to 
embark upon wholesale changes as have been proposed by the ad- 
ministration, but we would much rather see some stability and con- 
sistency in the program,, at least in the short run. 

The third point that we would make is that the options that have 
been presented in the administration's fiscal year 1984 budget, if 
enacted, would also dramaticadly impact and change the current 
distribution of student aid dollars. That would happen both among 
groups of students arid among types of institutions. 

. Yet, while the Department has recommended a number of sig- 
nificant changes, they have not yet analyzed the resultant effect to 
determine who might be helped or who might be hurt by the 
changes that are going on. 

We have done some analysis. While, obviously, it is too soon to 
do a complete analysis, since there are so mahy facets of the whole * 
process that are not yet publicly available, we can tell you that 



these shifts are going to in manv way* take dollars from lower and 
moderate income students enrolled in modest cost institutions and 
shift some of those dollars to students enrolled in more expensive 
institutions. We would also say that if you take the assumption, as 
the administration has proposed, to eliminate the new Federal cap- 
ital contribution^© the national direct student loan . and to elimi- 
nate new funding for the SEOG program, obviously the financial 
aid administrator on the campus is going to lose much of the cur- 
rent flexibility that they have in trying to take care of individual 
students who have unique circumstances, that simply cannot be ac- 
commodated totally through a formula-driven program r suqh M the 
Pell grant program. . . 

That lack of flexibility will clearly create more y efficiency in, the 
system, but will do so at the expense of equity among students, 
which is very important. , i T • . , . 

The fourth point I want to make, and one that I think has con>e 
out several times in the hearings today by both members of the 
subcommittee who have raised questions and the previous wit- 
nesses, is some principles .that the administration has advanced. 

Upon first reading we tended to support many of the recommen- 
dations that they have advanced in their budget. Often we have 
said we would favor rtioving to a higher maximum Pell grant It 
has been frozen for too many years. We are not opposed to that. 

We also have no problem saying that we believe that students 
should hdve a self-help component before they receive all of these 
grant dollars. We even encourage the new initiatives that they 
have pi%forward to try to encoufage parents to the extent that 
they areable to save for their children's education. , 
VBut these are not new concepts. If you begin to examine that 
particular rhetoric that has been put forward, that is all it is, rhet- 
oric. We a?e not making any substantive changes hem, and people 
familiar with the operation of these programs know full well that 
this has been going on for some time, * . * 

Let me make some points on that. The Pell grant program, for 
example, has not kept pace with inflation. It has formany years 
been frozen at levels that simply are unrealistic in terms ot rising 
educational costs. . 
, We don't oppose'moving the Pell grant up to a maximum award 
of $3,000, but when you do that at the expense of eliminating the 
grant flexibility of the SEOG or the SSIG program, you are simply 
saying that for the neediest student, who n&w comes into air insti- 
tution with no parental contribution and is going to go to aJiigher 
cost institution, that instead of being able to perhaps pro^de that 
student with $3,800 of grant assistance, which might be about halt 
of his cost bfattendance, we are going to siinply4iimt-yoi^o^to- 
$3;D00 and take away $800 of grant assistance that you had before. 
Therefore you are going to have to go out and assume even a great- 
er self-help burden, which seems to us to be very f ealistic. We don t 
see that this is any help. A . > ; ' . . •'. v ;/1 v 

The administration has mdfle a very msyor point in their budget 
recommendations, that there is a philosophical shift in Federal stu- 
dent aid, to return to the traditional emphasis upon parent and 
student contributions as the basis for meeting college costs. 
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oiSoKo" 0 * a . new Philosophical shift at all. As a matter of fact, 
since 1963— and we have been assessing .what parents and students 
can pay-rwe have always assumed that the parents and the stu- 
dents have the primary responsibility forpaying. ' 

Students already have a major self-help, component. The need 
t n fc 8 «tB^ m ^elf assumes that students come with at least 
$700 to $800 in self-help as a ;very minimum before we even start 
considering the additional kinds of self-help that they will assume 
through work and loans at an institution. ■ . 

The Pell grant program itself, since its very beginning, has 
always been structured not to exceed one-half of the cost of attend- 
ance at any institution irrespeative: of cost.- It has always had a 
maximum ceiling on it. So students and families have always been 
forced to go out and find that other half of a loaf, simply to go out 
thmgs J ° r W ° r to m mar P nal sacrifices orall kinds of 

So to say that we are returning to some kind of new philosophi- 
cal emphasis is only new m the minds of the people that have riot 
been on campus working with students and parents. It is not new ' 
m terms of the public and those parents who are trying to pick up 
the tab for students going to school. p " 

■'. IwouW also say that the concept of encouraging parents to save 
to help their children go tojchool is certainly a good Concept but 
again, unfortunately, the educational savings accounts & the ad- 
ministration have^advanced are really a hollow promise; There is 
no incentive m there, particularly for low- or moderate-income 
. mmUies, even if they were able to make that sacrifice. 

. lh . e whole approach is totally flawed. Anybody who would exam- 
* ?ne it would discover very quickly that most of the benefits under 
that -program would pimply go to families in higher income tax 
brackets, even mcludmg^the fact that there is a phaseout for fami- 
lies between $40,000 to $60,000. ; 

This is not equitable. We have in; our statement suggested an- 
other way of trying to deal with this. They .have advanced a good 
concept m terms of public policy, but they have again fallen prey of 
the budget Since they really don't want to have any impact on the 
1 reasury, they have chosen a hollow promise. 

Today families would be better offto go down, with that money 
and put it into a tax exempt bond. They would have more control 
and probably better earning potential .than what they would get 
out of this so-called new initiative. B V 

We would simply say that this kind of rhetoric may make good 
press, and there may be people who think that it is something dif- 
ferent, butrt « i certainly short on, substance and it does not fulfill 
the needs that I believe people in the administration were trying to 



^f^^X^ n ^ e ^ 0 ^ uny il y ^ite rate-tha t we need to take, 
time through the .reauthorization process to carefully analyze these 
changes, to give them thorough review and analysis in the context 
m? at ', SO l weS . c an T make certain that we know what we are getting 
'F h ? last point I would make, Mr. Chairman, is the purpose of 
this hearing is to talk about the impact of the President's budget 
and what should be the role Of this subcommittee in making recom- 
mendations to the full committee for the Budget Committee. 
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The President now -has made his recomawndations clear., He has 
established certain levels of support thatpi believes wee appropw 
ate for expenditures in student aid, .It seems to me that this com- 
miftee and you and all of your colleagues must carefully we gh 
those recommendations and compare those against' what are the 
real needs for postsecondary .education, to find out what you hope 
to accomplish with the goafs that ha^e been es ablished and what, 
is fair in terms of insuring that we have a well-educated country 
and have a population that is going to meet the challenges ot to- 

"Sfvon these responsibilities, we would encourage. the subcommit- 
tee to at least, support the, reconciliation levels that were ^estab- 
lished in the budget in 1981; These levels are > certamly^modest and 
reasonable, given the overall needs of our students today and the- 
-pressures that are upon us in society. • • ' • * . 

With those levels we believe that you could fund a Pell graht 
program with a maximum award of $2,100 moving to 60 percent of 
the cost of attendance. You could also then ; restore , the i three 
campus-based programs to their original fiscal year 1981 evels, 
wK Would be $550 million in work study, $370 million in the, 
SEOG program, and $286 million in the NDSL program. . ... . . 

You could also then go back and pick u£ and ^store the monly 
that has been cut from the , Stafip s^rfmcentiv.e ^_ a „ n J P r °^ff" 
on a matching basis, and bring that-baBc ,up to a $76.75 million 
level. This, along with making no furthenstructural changeein the 
guaranteed student loan program, could ,bfe achieved under the rec- 
onciliation levels. T, ' . !.„ 

Inxionclusion, Mr. ChairmaA, we would encourage you to support 
those reconciliation levels as you prepare this committees marK 
for the BUdgerCommittee. .. . ■ , ' .... \ 

We would also ask you to continue to support the stability and 
the current configuration and delivery system for this coming year, 
and we would ask that the administration's recommendations be 
carefully reviewed, 1 analyzed, and considered during the reauthor-. 
izatio^o that we know exactly what we are getting into. 

Thank/you very much. 

Mr. Simon. We thank you. * . ..' J, 

[The prepared statement of Dallas Martin follows:] 

• • Prepared Statement of A. Pallas Martin, J" ^ u ^J^»^ q R National 

Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators * - 

Mr fhnirman Members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity to 

• appear before you^n bXlf of the National Association of Student Fuiandla Aid 
AdmSisttators^ discuss the Administration's fiscal year 1984 budget proposals for 

8tU FirTt le^mesayUiat unlike last year, we are encouraged that tho Administration 
haVS liast recommended the same total level of student aid W^g^^ 
— ^ress-approved-for-fiscal^pnr 1983. However,, we are concerned that these levels 
^^aSlybe a reduction Tr, "real dollars by 'virtue f 16 tact 

tocreSe proposed in total dollars. Therefore the purchasing power, or thesefunds 
will not enableltudents to obtain as many goods and services as M year. ,W* we, 
nonetheless T aDDreciative of the Administration's change in posture which iif turn 
StS^^T^olnLn of the importance of r*edera^ fund ng to asswt needy 
stuTente ^llday however ^ur comments will address the ind vidual P™grajnat, c 
pTak ^advS-Kfthe Administration rather than the total amount of funding rec- 
ommendediU r - 

* ". '" ■ % ' : ' • - . ■ ' ■ ; • : ". * 
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t£ anfstudent contributions as the basis of meeting college costs. We would suraest 
If this is not o shift in philosophy. Tho financial aid community hX yfare 
endorsed the concept that families havo the primary financin rSsiblllt^oV thZ 
POBtaecondarv -education of their childrai and it is «S tWsTSSX^StrfK 

a=M 




„„j „ fl , j", \~ C" \ r i . V ^""DiuerinK mo unnncini contribution or parents 
A*Li*ki ft 5™ b °.? n '? existence since 1054 when we began to assess need. The 
v2S loSrW '""ff ls ' Ahorefore^nol a new philosophical approach for Fiscal 
SSLSi ° ne Parent8 ' rtfiden, & nnd ^'"'"tionThnvrndhorid tojfc 




PKLL SEUMIKLP QUANT PROGRAM 



in irtfcT2 e ^ SiT ^I? ro i >0811 with respect to Federal m-ant programs, would 
inate fundfr* for the Supplemental Educational Opportunity 'Grant and the 

EMn^ESXffV 1 self -heh) contribution, before grant funds could be awarded, 
lelf-help contribution would be in addition to the expected family contribution 

v^chev^ 

amount rftbri ll! e K n e ii Gra I ,t p P fS gram ha ? contained n clause limiting the 
whiTLS JKSif- 40 £° ^ rcent of the C08t of attendance at the institution of 
nrevM^ P«f. ^ tten ^ance, up to the maximum amount of the award. This 
provision^n the Pell Grant Program has a ways assumed that the student and/or 
butiKte'ifco 40 Pny bolonce of their expenses from iheir family StE 
- wb f»il >hot P « ■ Ki° Ur M e r 8 u°( aid ' 'ncluding work and loan assistance. Therefore, 
aid Sl^ -^h^ f " l S. lp e *Pectation is already factored Into the students 
fhon n r^i nf T '. e Administration's approach is really nothing more 
m^fjyJ^ unen M of . te ™inology and process, whicli may cnus? the program to be 

enct ^fhe y fh^ Ut ^ m a A ° f "f elf would ™t makel signified differ! 

ence in the amount that students and parents are already providing. 

■*tomt^'^Wto?!£STP't 0 j nc ™ase .the maximum Pell Grant award 
n of ^7 20^2,,? «ite 8 fl udent8 attending institutions with educational costs 
a H S °' f & 7 T°' but al.'Pn'hty requirementa. would be severely restricted. By the 
renMiSfthZ? T "A™,^ iOO.OOOTewer awards would be made than are cur- 
KR iSm ? M" under the Pell Grant Program. This would be I. addition to the 
PrSL and the'T^nnn unde 'the Supplemental Educational jfportunity Grant 
ffiant%£feL Sit aa° award f- eliminated under the State Student Incentive 
Urant Program, if the Administration's proposnls«are adopted. T v 
fhnrn „i, i the m _ any technical aspects to these proposals that require a more 
te^B?H a iS 18 ' there are, important operational concerns raised bfthc , AdmfaS 
tration s Budget proposals. First and foremost of these is a major chanee in the wov 
in which student aif is provided. The current mix of Federa^rogS state fundY 

8^fiSl- , 55 t, Jf ,t T 8 °T ? ol l ars allow what we •■ know in the^fessiM as the 
„E a j£ a i2 ng V 0f 8ld aW ,. ard8, Ju J 8t 88 evef y individual student presents a unique Mt of 
Efi^ 8 .,, characteristics, so does each educational institution. While there arecer 
tarn commonalities andjirmlarities, there is also the nefed for flexibility so that indi- 
te fSuv'Sffllf th? ^Bt, a dd fessed, "Packaging", as we now Low Tcould 
ii«Ti • & ^? 1 if the Administration's proposals are adopted. The elimination of 
^„£fl he th fv e ^ amp, i 8ba f. e , d P r °S™ms, SEOG and NDSL, would I simStly 
■ltoZ^'ite^Jte&? iitV in r f 8 P?ndin gj to unusual student circu^S 
"nore, the bulk^Hhg process that would evo ve from the Administration's 

-ffi ST Z°nll P ?Ce 4?L mOU - 8 -f e3gl l t on the Federal-GovenimenMn^^trelgld- 
■ role, in the operation of the newly enhanced Pell Grant Program. As we have stated 

Hnw e £. We a P* la . ud ^e proposal to provide significant funZgio^htepreS 
However, we_ would express our concern over the current systeml ability^ ZZ 
cernwftH^'f the increased demands of this responsibility as welCour con! 
uh^nPk- i, ° Ct th0t ft^' ln8 t'tution's role in the packaging ofaid would be dimin- - 

rl 1 ^ C 0 v ange r nHgh r t ^ nh - anCe eff 'ciency, but overalf equity would be reduced. 
JZT£^ Z^f 10 ^ ^ e • lmpact of J the Proposed redesign of the Pell Gran t Pro- 
gram musj await further decisions and proposed regulations from the Department 
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affect Iho distribution of old among *«^ a ^,ffiSX-|iwpoMd 1084-85 oca- 
tunlty GranUProgrums from $3,800 to $8,000. . 

* COLLEGE WOnK-BTUDY PROOnAM . i 

W.th.pBpecttothoCo.^ 




J tC - 

■^"JfdSSi^te™^^ Increase would raise the average CaUijM*. 
cu^Z to SSM wlS which thoy contend that a student coug I meet the mini- , 

m prohibited ftcn fg^Sfi^ffig^JriStag OSL.V 

have access to the increased work-study funds. 

NATIONAL DIRECT STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 

system of credit to those = nswho J^^*^^ 
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aid award* to bout moot tho nooda of studonts. Tho program is admin UtdPWTby insti- 
tutionH thus roducing dolays dfteh associated with loan* gran tod by bank* or othor 
outsido agoncios,. 

With tho elimination of Fodoral Capital Contribution* in the NDSI/ Program, In- 
stitutions would bo able to make now loan* with monios in their NDSL revolving 
funds, estimated to bo approximately $500 million in 1084, howovor, thoso revolving 
funds aro vory unovonly distributed among institutions and thoso schools that aro 
rolativoly now participants in NDSL would have littlo or nothing to lond: Such 
action would oliminato low-cost loans to 1.06,000 noody studonts. • ' : . . '. 

„ GOAHANTKKD BTUDKNT LOAN PHOOHAM { 

Tho Guaranteed Studont Loan Program under tho Administration's proposal 
would oxpofienco sovoral changos, Furthor, it is anticipated that a number or cost- 
cutting technical amendments will bo proposed. \ < ' * 

Specifically/ tho ' VigiriajtJflfi ,feo" for graduate studonts would bo increased to- 10 
porcont of tho principal ahfotfnt oT the loan. All studonts, regardless of family 
income, would be required to demonstrate flnanoial need before they would be eligi- 
bloforaQSL. . / • ^ ... 

,Thjo loan origination fee was Introduced during tho 1081 Budgot Reconciliation de- 
bates as a short term solution to holp savo Fodoral outlays when Fodoral interest 
rates wore high. This concept was endorsed by the highor education community a] 
that time as a more desirable approach than eliminating the in-schoorinterost sua ( 
sidy wriich had been proposed by the Administration" The community 'also folt thai 
this approach would proserve the GSL Program structure .and was, for the shop'' 
term, a more reasonable .alternative. It was not, howevor, tnp desire, .of the big' 
" education community to continue this type of assessment Ortcjft jriterost rates betofl 
to subside. Interest rates have dropped, thus, costs of tho program have been\ 
du<fed. Wo, thorefore, feel that this concept has met its intended purposWind sho 
be discontinued) not expanded/ 

Tho concept of remaining need in tho Guaranteed Student Loon Program is ' 
othor idoa that has received much attention in the past, two years. In -response^ 
concerns raised during the 1981 Budget Reconciliation— that borrowing ttyAtl 
income families was contributing to the splrallng costs of tho GSL Hrogram-^ 
$30,000 income cap was introduced, above which potential borrowers r*w havo t 
demonstrate financial need. Since the imposition of tjkio "income capT there ha 
been no evidence to suggest the need to further restrict the program. * 

This change would require all borrowers to submit data which would be analy _ 
to determine the amount a family would be able to contribute to a student's edu^d* 
tional costs. The application of this expected contribution against the student's .cost 
of attendance would identify the amount of remaining need for GSL purposes. This 
process would not only Increase the application processing time by approximately 
four weeks, it would substantially increase the amount of paperwork and thus/ ad- 
ministrative burdens for institutions and students. t'{V 1 

In addition, we are concerned that lenders would be hesitant to make' small loans 
tOrStudeht borrowers. As the GSL Program is currently structured, borrowers with^- 
incomes below $30,000 can not only borrow the difference between the, cost of af 
tendance and other sources of aid,' but they can borrow the expected family con tj 
bution if it is not readily available because of cash flow restrictions. This was one 



the original purposes of the program. While not entirely clear wj 
Administration's proposal would eliminate this option, thus fu: 
amount a student could borrow. Student Borrowers with in< 
$30,000 are not allowed to borrow their expected family coi 
when this change was made in 1981, minimum loan- amounts [Vri 
dress the concern regarding small loans. While the Admin isth"* 
not reference the minimum loan amounts, let us assume that 
served. This would help, but requiring remaining need for all sti 
have an overall negative effect upon the average loon balance in the 
lio, thus making that portfolio less attractive to secondary markets. 

ven^he^hanges-^t^were-im plem e n Jted in O c tober 1983 and the la 
rates currently in effect which will continue to reduce costs in. the program, we 
would encourage the members of Congress to seriously consider maintaining the 
GSL Program in its current form for the 1983-84 academic year. The Administra- 
tion itself has acknowledged reduced costs to the program by virtue of its $900 mil- 
lion rescission request for fiscal year 1984. 

I 
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; IDUCAT1QN SAV^NOS ACCOUNT 

The loit budget proposal upon which we with to comment Involvos tho Admlnla- 
tration/s Educotion 8avlngs Amount Any sffbrt on thopart of the Administration 
to create innovative approaches to tho dilemma countisss studenteana parents face 
In financing a higher education must bo commended. And, while we certainly on. 
dorse the concept of encouraging parents to save towards their children • education, 
wo feel that such an approach must provide Incentives, t • . _ 

The Administration's plan would allow families to mako an annual Investment of 
up to 11000 por child per year In an account; Interest and dividends would be t tax- 
free Eligibility for the porgram would bo phased out *t Incomes betweenr $40,000 
and $60,000. Savings could be used to pay tuition, room and board directly to a col- 
lege, but only for toll-time undergraduates botweon ages 18 and 20. The Administra- 
tion claims tho program, "will make savings more attractive to lower* and middle* 
income families, and will not only help finance the cost of higher education, but will 
also add to the pool of savings available to Individuals and businesses through lend-, 
ing institutions, thus contributing to economic growth/ 1 - - it A ; ,Tvii ' . « 
"We would reape<^lly,fUbm^ 
current proposal will achieve these goals, and would bo fact distribute the majority 
of the limited benefits to those families In the higher tax brackets rather than to 
low and moderate income families, • ' ■ , ; . , y&. ' Al 

Clearly the proposal that has been advanced by the Administration is less costly 
to the Federal Treasury in tho short run than would be some of the other proposals 
that have been suggested or introduced, but it will be more costly over time as Inter- 
est and dividends accumulate that are not taxed. While the overall Idea of encourag- 
ing families to save for their children's poetsecondary oducatlon is good public 
policy, the idea proposed in the fiscal year 1984 budget, is not, in that it dispropor- 
tionately helps the more affluent, "' ' • ■* • 

If a plan was enacted to establish Individual Educational Accounts, similar to tho 
existing IRA-Keogh retirement accounts/then families would have a greater incen- 
tive to save in that they could immediately receive a tax credit for sums contributed 
to their children's educational accounts, Such an approach would have more of an 
impact upon the potential loss of revenue to the U,S. Treasury in the short run, but 
the tax credit feature would also ribach a higher proportionate share of moderate 
and middle Income families, than ♦would the Administration's Educational Savtnjr 
Accounts. Another advantage of the tax credit plan over the tax deduction method 
is that It is far more equitable in that the credit is worth the, same to persons with 
,' different incomes. . ■ . • ' MAftfl 

A program of Individual Education Accounts with a tax credit limit pf $2000 per 
year, per child could become a reasonable Incentive to encourage parents to save for 
their chlldern's education. '■ . ... ■ . 

Such plan would complement the existing student aid programs, and In time 
should help relieve some of the future demand that will come from families needing" 
more and more Student aid dollar* to meet rising poetsecondary educational costs, tt 
is important to note however, that we. do not see this plan, or any other, tax incenv 
tive for education saving, to replace the current support system of existing financial 
aid. Rather it is a complement that will help us to provide equal educational oppor- 
tunity to all students iikthe future, In a less costly way. 

SUMMARY 

In closing, 1 would%iterato our feelings that the Administration has proposed 
some concepts which are certainly worthy of consideration for the future: However, 
with Reauthorization of the Title IV Student Aid Programs coming up in 1985, we 
do not believe that major structural changes to the programs are desirable or neces- 
sary at the current time. Sufficient leadtlme and a through analysis of the Imoactof 
such changes is essential to the stability of these most important programs, The 
compression effect of all Federally funded student a^d prpgrams cannot be understl- 
mated. Programs which have been funded for up to' twenty years cannot be abruptly 
ended without causing displacement within all segments of poetsecondary education. 
^""Th^HlryDTrfor the opportunity-*^ I will be happy to a nswer 

any questions you may have; 

Mr. Simon. Dallas Martin has suggested where we might use ad- 
ditional funds if we are able to get some additional funds. 
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Mr. Hawk, I know that while your field of specialty is the area of 
loans, do you have any feel for where we ought to be going if we 
can squoozo out a few moro dollars? 

' Mr. Hawk. Mr. Chairman, it sooms to me that we ought tovlook 
essentially in two places. 

I think the 10-porcont origination foo for graduate students as 
recommended by the administration is simply atrociouB and is not 
in kooplpg with the roalitlos of the noeds of this country for pooplo 
vfrlth advanced dogrfees and will not contribute to the kind of oca* 
nomic development that the country noods. 

My judgment is the Nation can't really afford to penalize those 
kinds of high-talent-CQntribtl1|ion pooplo in the way that is suggest- 
ed there. 

The second priority» I think, clearly has to be basic grant support 
for low-incomo pooplo. Thoro has to bo a threshold lover of grant 
support which makes it possible for people to holp themselves. 
Until you reach that levul, no matter how much solf-help you 
expect of people, those individuals simply will not make it in the 
system. 

Mr. Simon. We 1 thank you both for your testimony and for "the 
contributions you are making, in this whole field. 

We have a statement" I would like to enter into the record at the 
conclusion of today's hearing, a statement by Dr. Dolores E. Cross, 
president of the New York State Higher Education Services Corp., 
together with an analysis, "Impact 'of Recent Changes in the Guar- 
anteed Student Loan Program in New York State." 

[The prepared statement of Doloris E. Cross follows!] 
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FftWARM BTknutmfoltoA ToiiK Statu Hmu* 

Hduoatkw Bwmcti OowroiunoN 

Tho Impact pf Prqftffisnt B ygflgtl 'f ^ ' 

fltudent financial aid -fj.ltiyg.An important role in providing 
access to Hiqhor ediiCAtion in tho fltate of New York, Last year, 
Now York's poetgecondary studenta used ovor 92,1 billion in govornmont- 

or in the form of murtont lynn guArantee»» Thy government Aid aug» 
tAinod a higher education enterprise which contributed over 16 billion 
to tho«Gtate*a economy by employing over 200,000 faculty and gtAff and 
enrolling over one mllllolt studonte. 

Now York ie in a loadorghip poeition of providing uccann to 
higher education, especially for low-income gtudents. This fact 
is reflected In our use of federal student Aid. While enrolling 
0% of the nation*** collegiato studonts, Now York aacounts for .131 
of the fedoral Poll grants, 151 of the guaranteed student loan*, 
26% of tho parontal loans and 69t of the now auxiliary loanxfor 
students. All of tho lo^n program* aro fodorally guaranteed. Throo 
of ovcry four full-time undorgraduato students in New York recoived 
studont financial aid last year. Any reduction in fodoral student 
financial aid threatens access for students and can have a negative 
impact on the higher education enterprise and the economy of tho State. 

The President* e FY 1 84 budget calls for a major restructuring 
of tho fedoral studont grant programs, a constriction of eligibility 
for guaranteed student loans, and a major reduction in support pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged. The proposed changes follow cutbacks 
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made in lat> 1901 which reaulUd in (0'*OOQ New Yorkers Ion 
estimated $l\o million in cjUArAntaed atudonfc luan funds 
UuuAune of the , Cgttftjqion And delay* aurnnindiiHi fedarel. atVlVntj 
Aid funding And procedures in 1902-8 3, collect i.Ue enrollments fall 
in Now York for 'Ww first tlim ainoe 1970. hAaed on, rational' enroll- 
ment d.itA, it oppodrfl thai women » minorities And independent students 
were hardest hit by the aid cutbacks. 

: The now proposnla for PY'fM^will likely further reduce Access^ 
to higher education for many/ reduce^ program choi ite for others* 



shift the atudent Aid funding burden^ to New Yqrfc taxpayers And 

restrict tho flexibility of campus aid officers to jtiejat student 

need, We estimate thrtt if the President** proposals are adopted, 

How York will looo, in 19IM-8 1 /, 1S5 ,000 ' federal Title IV Btudent 

s : . / - .* . 

Aid nwArdn with a nut dollar loss of $96 million, AdditionAl loisos 

t. 

nro uxpectod through proponnlB 1 to ollmlnAte the fodorel fellowships 
for graduate and prof cam innnl - rttudy and' tho proponed reduction in 
fundo AVAilAblo for apocVai programs Cok the disadvantaged (TRIO) 
which ere tinted fop a 77i^rundlng reduction, t have some specifics 
on tho Titlo IV program proposals. 

Titlo IV Prog rams i- * * 

in 1982-83 [Now Yorkoro used an^estimatcd $1.38 billion in Title 
IV student aid through six programs /providing grant a , loans, and work 
study awards. Tho majority of tho funds (74%) wore in the form of 
self-help programs (loans and work-study). „ 
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, r . . ...... , . > . i ,.^ 

The Pwiidont pro^oift to eliminato thrao of tha si* programs »' 
the (Supplemental ^wenti on opportunity Grant (flroa) program, the , 
BtAto Student Incentive Grant (iff 10^ program, And the Nat tonal Direct 
fltuttont Uian (NOfliO program. Elimination of thane programs would 
cost New Y<uk uo,oun awards worth over M? million, 
• ■ ■ ' . 

Federftliy-gu*rrtnteed student loans p«ivi#*! the lftrua»fe aingi« 
mnuiTo or student Yid fiufd* tn N«w York, TwiuT"n«iFiy' : Ti biiiToii doTura 
in lulum used hy Nvw Yorkorti thU year. The President propose** to 
runtrlct eligibility for guaranteed student latins by imposing a tost 
6t m:i»d mi .ill applicants and by Increasing foot for graduate students • 
Wo o»tim.itt» that those proposals would eliminate loan eligibility for 
05, 000 Now Vorkurs and. reduce loan volume by ovor 9100 million annually * 

yp.U._.,fir;nntw 

Thin in tht> largest federal student grant program, Thin year 
300,000 Nuw Yiirkura will rocbtvo ovor $313 million In Poll grants. 
Under tho President* a FY 9 84 budget, a major restructuring would ba 
nude to the poll Grant program by requiring a 40% self-holp contribu- 
tion from students, rontricting eligibility, and raising the maximum 
award* Wo ontimato that 50,000 few or New Yorkers would bo eligible 
for Poll -grants in jjJ> 84-65 if the proposals are adopted, an 10% loss. 



The Pi «ti itleni propose* * new U* incentive)* Kdntestion nsvlnq* 
Accounts, for families to save money to/meet wurp eoliego eotftii. 
The plan would* however ■ provide,* limited benefit to lower income 
families w | ih little dlsereiionary income, 

t recommend that f»jii ; 'i^4 ^M»pf>»»tiii change* to th«« *tud«nt Aid 
program* be rejected, Now *i* not the tins to introduce tfare onoer* 
tainty Into r Ami ly planning for meeting higher education bills, A 
tto|*tU or last year?* disruptions may permanently damage New York** 
higher education rty*twm And upset the delicate fiscal b*Uno» that 
wo (itM *t riving to achieve* 

In Now York* wu know that financial aid make* a difference, the 
govetnmonL-aponsoviid programs 'have contributed to our State'* ability 
to provide full opportunity for scce** and choice in higher education . 
Wii the iedov.il prugrai-tn haw been levy I funded si nce 1979-80, and 
in i oft I dolloia* have lont 301 of their funding, Rather than support 
•my turthur funding reduction* for the federal program** we should 
embrace again the principles and philosophic* of the 1900 federal 
education Amondmant*. Those amendments recognized the limits of 
family solf-help contributions and addressed the need* of our iow- 
incomo student* and their families* 
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This- report .examines' the.\im'?act ' of : .recent changes ' ir. f ader al 
lacillafcidhV for Guaranteed Student Loans -£GSL):. '"It;: compares'" :. 
borrowing patterns for the 1978-79 and 1931-32 State fiscal years 
(April 1 to I'tarch 31) with -pro jections for . the 1982^33 State fiscal . 
year, based on loan approvals from April 1 through December 31 ,1932. . 

The dollar' vo lume of GSL and the numb e r or. lo ans ' ar e est ima t ad to 
decline by 13 V in 1932-33 . Dollar . volume .is expected to decline:, " 
rrom si, i55 .billion in 1931-32 to $974 million in ! 1982-33. The ' 
number of loans will fall *rcm .'4 79,. 000 to 419,000, /. 

Borrowing .will decline in all sectors : except for" vocational schools ... 
By sector, the declines in the dollar amounts borrowed are orojected 
to bet . SUNY (-.21%) , C'JCIY. (-14%) , out-of rstate institutions" (-20$ }",' 
,and independent- collegiate 'institutions (-11%) . 3y contrast, 
borrowing by students at vocational schools is . expected to rise by 
13%, The amount borrowed by graduate and -professional students willo : 
decline /sliahtlv mors than borrowing*,^ undergraduates between : . 

1981- 82 ana'l98 2r-83. 

• In terms of number of ; borrowers, the "largest decline in 1982-3 3 
. is for. s tuder.t s a t tend ing o ut-o f - s ta t a i hs t i tut ions - , ( -19 %)■',... fo I lowed , 
by CUNY (-13%), SUMY. (-17%)', a r,d iiic" ep ende n t ; cb 1 legi a t e\ ; (-12%).' The 
. number of Vocational students : borrowing is eXpectad to increase 16*.. 

These declines in bcrrowir.c contrast sharply to the rapid increase 
over the previous 3everal years . . From 1978-79 to 1931-32 the amount 
borrowed rose bv 151* , ..The . largest increase in borrowing, was' by. - SOTY 
. students (+191% )•; "followed. by : vocational, . (+181%) ; C T J>TY : (V1S1Y) '., ; - 
independent collegiate {^142%) , .and finally, Hew Yorx residents ■ 
attending institutions out-of-state (+123%) . 

When the' family .income reported by borrowers in 1932-83 is 
compared to the income .reported. by 1981-92 borrowers "in a survey 
■ cbnductsd by HESC, the following trends emerge: ' 

The number of borrowers with family incomes -above S30 , 000 wili -decline 
by 33% oetween 1931-82 and 1392-33 ^ , Apparently,- the. new need analysis 
requirement nas had the expected effect .of ^reducing \ borrowing for 
students from higher income families . Within the above S30-, 000 . income, 
group , declines in borrowing. become more pronounced' as income ' rises • 
The number o f borrowers in the ' $ 3 0,000 - to $ 60 ,000 income range. is 
expected to " fail by about one -third'/ wherea3 students from '.. families ' . 
with incomes above $60 ,000 will borrow, two-thirds less frequently- in 

1982- 83 than in 1981-82. . .. 
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Because the needs--, analysis procedure --tafces into account the 
cost oz education, borrowing by : -students at !: sib ire I costly ■ indepen-;, ..; 
dent; collegiate" institutions\ will;- not decline-- a3 much as . at - lower- : !i {. \[ : .-;. 
cost institutions; . For families v^th incoines above 530,000/ \\ - : 

_ijorrowi ng^by voc a t in n a V^tndf»ht 3 I s e xp ected^-to ~f a 1 1- by-, 63) ;^ the — — v 

• number of higher - i nc omeT- CUliY ^borrower s wi 11 dr bp_by„6.5.% jjju&LSuSX - . - . 

- r borrowing- will fall by 44*, 'Borrowing by higher-income students - 

Jat independent -institutions will decline by only 315. . * ' * 

There will be .a' substantial increase irt borrowing by students with •.'.''/" y. 
inccmeyiess than Sip , 000 > - This . may, be .. the result : or . mora; students 
ceclarmg , themselves to.oe financially Independent. On-the other 
hand, there wili" he. a decline in the ~ numbe r : • o f - bo r rowers . • wi th • 
incomes between $10 ,000 and $30 , 000 y although- these borrowers are • 
still fully eligible for GSL under the new rules . This. may. be 
explained by. students in this income range shifting toward lower . 

- cost-institutions because of. realtor-, perceived- reductions -in-ai-d- - — — '■'■/■■ 

availability.;,.. 

Kith these shifts in. borrowing. patterns, s the average, family ?. 
.income of GSL borrowers will decline- from $29,766. in l'981 u 82 . to" 
$21,189 in 1932 j6 83 # a decrease of. 29%. . The : proportion of - borrowers ' . 
with family incomes above $30,000 is projected to fall from 40% in ■ 
1981-32 to 29% in. 1982-83. .' . " . ■ ' , 
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Introduction 



• • . ?-e : following/ enalys^ 
l^li& tiez-- Sduca^ ch; -Service^ ^Corp^ratibh^n ; ^ 982-8 3r;exagiinea : :-the,-. : ^A-\^::-j 
& ,v;I!,^'-q: f acts 'oi recen^chan^e^ Loan; : (G3L) ' , 

! program.-.'*..^ ;C3 .» * -J ' / ,J 

: Federal: budget 
'1 ,;-tha\ ;ioan applicants..- d 
r •".{ • aoo i icatib ns" pr 6 c'e ssed ; by • sc ho bis ' "as ■ ". c f • Oc tbb e r 1 , • • 1 9 81 pi £ I f .the . . 
* ' - income-" is',; in>excess i6& 530;, 000 the', amount; of - the ' loan" approval V-V 
• must take: intc ; account ah; expected. J jSanily, r .jMhjbrl^tiph*J .which, is " 
\ based, on the :j3izeVof;.th^ the .family/ • • 

the number ; in ' college /. as.^ 

-It- appears that most? students "were table to avoid the erfects 
of the new* income requirements for the 1031-82 academic year . 
because the changes went into effect after" the start of the year ■ 
and the . advance publicity that was given to loan cutbacks caused 

■ a substantial acceleration- in '.'applications "-file'd-, .in the susBner"of 
1981. In order 'to. establish; a baseline against which; to. measure .• 

. the affects of. the" federal, cutbacks , the Corporation: conducted a. 
survey of >GSL recipients for the 1981-82 year . Almost 7 , 000 ■ 
responses were received and the . data were" used, to predict the 
effects of .the new. needs analysis requirements on,. G5L volume. An 
analysis of the survey' results estimated that lis of .the 1381-82 
loan recipients, would no longer be eligible under the new. rules, and 
that the total dollar reduction in .loan eligibility would be .13V. 



. Chances in Overall Borrowing 

To estimate -the impact. of these recent changes in GSLichia 
recort conoares borrowing patterns for. the 1981-82 State fiscal 
vear (April 1 to March 31) "with; projections- for; the 1982-33 State. 

v-- - -fiscal vear based on -loan approvals \ t rpm- April 1"., to ...December .31 , .1932 
.V '. Comparisons are also. made to the ,1973-79 .'State, fiscal- year which was 
the last year of borrowing before implementation of .the Middle ■ 
Income Student Assistance Act of 1978,- It was the Middle Income . * 
Student Assistance Act that eliminated all income -criteria:, in the _G5L . 
program , resulting in the massive, increases, in borrowing in recent 

". years. ' , " . •. , -. ' •; ' '• » '•• : .'> 

Based oh loans approved through" December 31/ 1982; GSL^ dollar 
volume and number of loans are likely to-. decline^ by, 13% In I9&2-33". 
These reductions are ..similar to .predictions based on . the ? survey of .. 
1981-32 GSL . borrowers ."' :'If ' the /estimates of. borrowers and amount 
borrcwed are correct, the average, loan will be approximately the 
same in both years. • . '; v ' •'• ■•■ 
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Total GSL Sorrowing in ,-1981.-32 ani ' 1982-33 ^-'^V: . 

; '>•?;/./: f/',.^'. . /•"./'. v.pfirljianta^e 

■~~ — ^Actualr; • • - • Estimated'' • '198^2 to ■ 

:^6rr : - ■■/ ? .-: 1981-S2M v ■ . 1982-33^ ^ ^;:-^19B^33;--^ .€ 

GSL Dollar Voluire ^ $l y 122 Million >$974 fuiliory*- H^V 

dumber 6s Loans 
Guaranteed 

Average Loan/ 



\ The .largest percentage dec line s'*are ; expected to occur. ?£r .SUtfY 
students where, borrowing is pro.jected^€o decline-by 21% from.' 1981- 
82 \see Table 1) . This is consistent with 'the analysis of the 
survey of 1981-:82 borrowers which indicated that SUNY students would 
be hardest hit by the imposition .of -the r heeds test, for higher-income^ 
borrowers. New York residents attending out-of-state institutions '; 
will borrow 20% less : in '1982-83 . ^ Borrowing by students • at CUNY -is ' 
expected ; to fall by . 14% .' ; Students at independent; collegiate insti- 
tutions wlil^lifcely borrow 11% less ..in 1982-83 than in the prey reus 
year.. , H£ appears, however/ that borrbwing; r by students atVvocatidhal 
schools will -increase' ,18% in 198 2-8 3 v.. 'Borrowing ..by undergraduate ■ 
students will fall slightly, less than for graduate/professional 
students/ {12% and 16% , respectively) . ' •" .. . 

; • . • > •• . ; .:y v " : 

The actual 1932-83 figures- are likely to be. slightly different 
than the ; estimates • provided in this; papery depending on loan activ- 
ity for the remaining- three months of 'the'.. State , : fiscal year . For\' 
example, . the. increase v ih. borrowing by vocational .students is' 
probably underestimated, because' they tend to. borrow continuously/ •>-' 
throughout the academic year rather than at the 'beginning.; (Data : 
limitations prevent an es tiraate based oh this apparent borrowing " 
trand. ) Available evidence also suggests that" CUNY ; students ,* once • 
the year begins , borrow, more frequently than studant3 in other' "; • - r 
sectors, suggesting a. smaller decline in/borrowing when, the actual ■ 
figures are available. .. 

It is interesting, to ^compare projected 193.2-83 borrowing -with 
the trends: p f the pas t several '■■ years . . Between 1 9 78-7 9 and 1981-82, 

all sectors experienced substantial grcWth .in GSL borrowing. . 

Sorrowing by SUNY students increased, the most (191%) ,' followed ; by 
vocaticnal (181%) ,. and "CUNY . borrowers (151%) . . Undergraduate - 
borrowing increased at a slightly ^faster pace than for/graduate and. 
professional students (160% increase , compared to 130%) . 

As Chart 1 on page 4 indicates, the .amount, borrowed in all ■"• 
sectors grew substantially and consistently: between* £978-79 and • 
.•1981-82. For students at CUNY, SUNY and indeoendAtt^^Sotleaia^e^ 
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>. GSZ. Dollar Vol use 
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v SCii : . 

Independent 
Collegiate . 

• \| 

Independent ■ 
Vocational 

Cut-bf -State 



Level 



Graduate/ 



."■ 


^1981-82 


'(Est.) 


^•78^^31/82^ 


> 81/3 2- 82/8 3 

- : v.- ; 


$24.0' 


$ 62.6 


$ 54 .1 


. -' t161% 


rl4% 


93.0 


.. 270.6. 


215.2 . 




- 21.4 _ ; 


1S3.0 


424,7 


403.7 


-142% 


-11% ," ; 


i • 32.4 


9i.i; 


107.2 


-131V-; 


■ -.13* 


1C3.3 . 


243.0 


193.3 


' ; *j23% . 




S446.1 


$1122.0. . 


; $974.0 


- -131J, 
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$ 322.6 


r $72^ : C^; 


.v^7; >i6|b% 


-12% 


k- v./ v • -j • • 


$ 299.4 


$252:6' 




.-16* ■ 



' * . . . 
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institutions, borrowing, in 1982-83 — . while belcw 1931-82 levels >- . ^v, 

•will still' exceed the amount borrowed fcr''i930-81. Students .-,.* ..'.'";> ' : 

enrolled in Mew York '* vocational 1 .schools wi 11 borrow almost twice 

. as. much in 1982-33. as in>l 980 -81, while students attending, out-:. , :- : y-^J$ 

: o f - s tat e. ins t itu t ions \*£ I l^appir en"t iy bo r r cw .-.less., in : 19 8 2 - 3 *ithan . , • v . -v.. 

in 1930-31. Tor all borrowing guaranteed £y HSSC, the estimated yfr; 

,,$974 million borrowed 1^,1982-83 .will be : S120 nillic.n; more than ^ 

in 1930-81- (a 14% increase . ove^the two-year -.period) .: . \ ■...> /^f^ 

Income Distribution of-Borrowers • ^ 

. The. following analysis; compares.- family censes of 1932-33. " ^ 

. borrowers , as reported on thei r . GSL applications , • , with the incomes - . - : ; 
of 1981-3.2 borrowers who participated- in the survey conduct ed by ' 
HSSC early in 1982. Responses of the survey participants have been 
weignted in ' order to provide an estimate of the. 'income distribution .. 
• of all 1981-82 bo rr ewers . . ■: In addition to compar i rig the ove rail .. : • ■ ■ v£ 
borrowing' patterns, this section also considers changes in i income 
distribution by sector and by level of study. 

For borrowers with family inc^mJes of. more than 530,000 -- who ■.. 
under new GSL' rules must qualify ori -the basis of a needs ,test — 
the number of borrowers i3 expected to decline by 33^ between 1331- 
82 and 1932-83, as Table 2 on the following page indicates. By 
contrast, the number of- borrowers- with family incomes of $30,000 ^ 
or less is predicted to rise by 4%. 



The largest decline for borrowers over §30,ooa was ir. guar .i-oa*j . 
and vocational -in3tituticns (-68%) which generally have the lowest 
total cost of attendance. Borrowina bv hiaher-income students at 
SUNY fell by 44%, while at independent collegiate institutions, 
which have the highest costs of -attendance,, the^decline ..in-, borrowers 
was the smallest (31%);. (Out-of-sta-ta students" attend.- a ^variety of 
institutions and should ..-nott'- be considered for .purposes of this . 
.comparison.) '.: 

The preceding:; comparison of borrowers above and below $30,000 
in family income does not reveal some interesting trends which 
'become apparent when comparing narrower income categories. Chart 2 
oh the following . oage comoares .the income distribution of 1981-82 
and 1982-33 borrowers in each $i0 ,000 income category. The 
experience in 1982-83 indicates^ a^, decline of . between 30 to 35 percent 
in'each income category between $30,000 and $60,000 and* a steeper 
reduction (661) in the above $60,000 category. This patterns is 
very similar to the prediction's based on the -1981-82 survey, as the 
"X" line on Chart 2 shows. . /' . 
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TABLE 

Borrowera Above and Below $30,000. 
; ; In Family Income, Oy Sector 



Dorr/iun 



I? 



ERIC 



SfiCtflt. 

Instate 



CONY 


25,3 


23,6 


-71 




: --65% :■ 


1 SONY 


71,6 


78,1 




, 58,7 33;0| 


-44% 


'Independent 
-Collegiate 


111,7 


110,0 

1 ..." 


-H 

•i • . ■ 


: . 70.0 48.6® 1 




>...:•■ Independent 
■ Vocational 


34,8 

' ' ■ ■ t.' 

' i;' . >\ ■ 


47.8 


■ W 

+37% 

'■ ' f".l ' 


• • ' •i:.! 

i •' I' 

■ , 9,0 2,9|. 


7- ?'•■' 

}. 


'. • Out-of-state 




39,2 


til L 


.48,5 '32,!| ^ 


-J2V. 


Total " 


: 206.7 


- 299.3 • 




; . .192,3, 119,7! ' 


-38% 
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The survey prediction was that the reduction in borrowers 
would occur only' att-^nccxes of ever $30,000 and that there would 
be* rip '..chances i amcng borrowers noz affected by the new needs 
analysis requirements. A' curious development in 1982-83 is the ^ 
.a^gnj/f icant (! .increase in borrowers who report . family income of ies3 ,; 
th'an£ S10,G00,/ and. tfte drop-off in borrowers in, the income range of 

. $20ipOO-$30,000. The growth in the iess-than-Slo , 000 category nay 
we'll - b* a function of more .students declaring financial emancipa- 

• ; : t£onV. : in- order to maintain 'or. augment^ ^their eligibility : f or ^student , 
•aid, : . The decline in $20 ,0C0-$3O#000. borrowers is more difficult 
tp** ex? la in since they continue to be fully eligible for GSL. 
This .group of students may be shifting toward icwer-cost institu- 
tions and, thus, no longer feel the need to borrow. , 

. . . . g 

Changes In Borrowing Patterns 3y Sector ' 

•Table 3 indicates the changes in borrowing by selected income 
levels for each sector. For students at independent collegiate 
institutions, we find a 10% increase in the number of borrowers at 
the lowest income range (less-than-$10 , 000) , Within the $10,000 to 
$30,000 income group, there will be a 7% decrease in the number of 
borrowers. Above the $30,000 income. level;, changes in borrowing 
follow the patterns which had been expected; that is, as income 
increases, the decreases in borrowing become greater. Borrowing by 
■students with family incomes of $30,000 to $60,000 will fall by 25%, 
whiie the number of students from families with incomes of over 
$60,000^.11 drop by 60%. 

Students at independent vocational institutions have the, V . 
greatest increase (35%,) in the lowest income range, tn each or the 
income, categories above $10,000, however, vocational students show 
the largest decline of : any sector", culminating in a 30% decline for, 
scudents with more than $60,000 in family income. 'The heavy concen- 
tration of low-income students in vocational institutions and the 
growth in borrowing by these students more than offset the above 
. average declines 'in borrowing by vocational ' students from higher 
income families. ' n "■' *•".* 

... ' . ' "\a • ■ 

At .the S\rtV£ schools, an overall drop' of 17% in' the' ^number- of 
borrowers is expected. There will be a very ■subptantial::;:^^) . : ■ ' V 
. increase in borrowing among students in the. ur.der^$»l0jf^u income": ' 
r a ng e . Bo r rcwe r s w i th - inc omes o f - $ 1 0 , 0 0 0 to $'3 0 , 0 0 ff' ar e.'. exae c ted to 
decline 12%. Above the $30,000 income level the number of 
borrowers declines at an increasing rate as income rises,, ending 
with almost an 30% drop among borrowers with incomes over $60,000. 

The number of CUNY students with incomes under $10,000 who will 
borrow is likely to decrease by 11%. In the $10 , 000 to $30,000 
■range, the number of borrowers is . projected to remain level. Tor 
borrowers with over $2p , COO - income , the percentage decline increases 
as income increases, with. an 863 reduction occurring for families 
with more than S60,00 0 income. 
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Chances in Sorrowing -Slatterns By Level Of ■Study 

When examined by level of study, very different patterns 
emerae for each of the three groupings of students ■ examined ^ee 

3). The three categories are 2 -year and vocational students, 
undergraduates in 4*year collegiate programs, and graduate and . 
professional, students; ; - These categories include bo tn in-state and, 
out-of-state schools,. .v 



■■' • ■ - - patterns ar0. . . 



an overall drop 
above the S 30. # 0 o <r 



■r-ij-tot »tu4ents-enroi^^t^ 
• closest to what wttlla^toef^pec ted 

o* 151 and a fairly com/Latent drop in borrowing: at T ,_ . 
income level with> 4 substantial <66%) decrease^ng students from 
Incomes of. more th&i $§0,Q00. There will be declines in borrowing 
among students from the $10,000 to $30 ,000 income range, a group 
that is not affected by the new needs test. Also, there will,ae^a 
mcdest (185) increase in borrowing among students with incomes o* 
less than $10,000. 5 ; 

Among students attending 2-year and vocational institutions, 
the change in borrowing oatterns is what would be expected above 
the $30,000 income level". Because of the relatively low costs at 
these institutions, we find the greatest percentage drops in 
borrowing /among students subject to the needs test. Also, as 
ejected? the percentage reduction in borrowing progresses as we 
r,ove up the income scale. . Borrowing will decline^by 50% for ^ 
borrowers in the $30,000 to $60,000 income range ana will fall more 
than 85% in the over $60,000 income range. But surprisingly, it- 
aooears that the number of borrowers at.the under-$10 ,000 income 
ca-eaorv wtli almo st double.- A substantial increase i* low-income 
bor-Iwers z^ears to have occurred at both vocational institutions 
' and SU:i"2 -ear institutions; with most of the increase attributable 
^ students' "tending vocational institutions. The change mayje ■ 
r slated to large numbers of students declaring themselves indepen- 
dent of their parents. 

-*e changes in borrowing patterns among graduate students are ■ 
d'£«<cult to analyse. All income categories show decreases in 
varvlng degrees , including a 12% reduction among students with 
incomes of less than $10 ,000. At the other end or the inccme ^ 
scale, the smallest reduction among students^from .amilids ^i-. 
incomes of ever $60., 000 will, occur among graduate students. (--4*) . 

< ■ ' ° ' ' , ■ 

.' incotr.e Profile of 3otrowers ■ 

"he effect of the new needs analysis requirements can also be 
measure! bv changes in the income profile of borrowers in 1991-8. 
.-j ion?-ai as Table 4 indicates, the average income of al. 
bSr-owe-s";il from 329,766 in 1981-82 to 321,189 in 1982-83, a ■ 
decrease of 29% The owoortion of students with family income « 
"re "an 330,000 decreased from 40% in 1931-92 to 29% in 1932-3,. 
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TABLE 4 

AvotacjO Family Income and Proportion Of , 
Higher Income Doctowcrs, By sector and iiy 
Level of Study 



Proportion of Students 
Avoragc Family Income . „ Incomes Above $301000 
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The 1 declines in average income and tha proportion of higher 
income borrowers by sector and by level of study are Also shown 
in Table 4. The largest sector decline,. by far, in the average 
incpme of borrowers is for vocational students , a function both 
Of the large increase in low-inccme borrowers and the large 
decrease, i.n higher* income borrowers at vocational institutions. 

.All other sectors experienced between 20 to 30% declines in the 
average income of borrowers. Similarly, the largest drop in 
average income by level of study occurred for 2-year and voca- - 
tionai students (a 341 dscUne) compared to a 25* decrease for 

« students in 4-year programs fAtfi a 19* reduction for graduate 
and; professional students. | v • | 

. -In terms of the proportion of students with > family incomes 
above $30,000, the largest decline Us f6r students attending?" 
CUNY and vocational institutions, while students attending inde- 
pendent' collegiate and out-of-state institutions show the smallest 
decline in higher-income borrowers. These patterns also apply by 
level of study. ■ , ■ 

Mr. Simon. The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2, 1983 
. k House of Representatives, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON PoiSTSECONPARY EjoUCA^ON, ■> 

: j ; 

.;;•.! ••. 'V^Wn^oj^ JftC: v 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to gall, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
- 2261, Kaybtirn House Office Building, Hon. Paul Simon (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Membera Petri, and Gunderson. 

Staff present: John Dunii> majority fellow; William A. Blakey, 
• majority counsel; Maryln L. McAdam, m^brity lisgwlative assist- 
ant; Betsy Brand* minority legislative a^ociate; and John Dean, 
: asssistarice minority counsel^ '^^■[■-^'^y^ 1 -\. • : " , ' v' • * 

v Mr. Simon^T^ Education is 

continuing its budget oversight hearings. We had h^^ 
day, with college and university presidents, as well M fincmcid aid 
officers, and the executive officer of a niulti-State guarantee 
agency. •';*'.• ' : 

Today we turn pur attention to several areas of equal impor- 
tance, the proposal to eliminate or drastic fiuiding, for 
four programs which have contributed significantly to equal oppor- 
tunity and access in higher education iand international under- 
standing. We will look at jJ^e^K^ budget propos^ to 
eliminate funding for international education, graduate education, 
cooperative education, and the reduction 7 hi funding for special 
services for disadvantaged students, known as TRIO, by $119 mil- 
lion to $35 million. • " • : ' V '- v ^ 

The spending of the fiscal year 1984 amount for TMO wuld :be 
limited to the historically black college^ and ^ with 
substantial enrollments df minority students. F 

I personally oppose these ^ to the 

administration to take a look at them and see where we should go. 

We are in a situation^ where' we ; # are putting sl budget together, 
and it may be necessary for us at some point to recess this hearing. 
It is not done— if we do it—with any disrespect to our distinguished 
panel of witntesses here. But we Mrill proceed as fiu: as 
hope that we do not hayeah interruption; • ^V.;XV.\;i= '>?..;^/»>:-r L ^ 

First, I am pleased tg^troduce a friend ai the field of 

international education, Dr. Richard Lambert^ who is ah author 
and who has done a lot of original riBSearch ta interna- 
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tional education, I am pleased to pay tribute to Dick I4mbert oh 
the record' and to what he has done, • 
v: Let me add for all the witnesses, if you care to, 
fuU statemeritsin the record, and ifyou want^to aymmarke or add, 
however: you wish to proceed. : - - j 

Dr. Lambert. r 

[The o^ follows:] 

Opknino Statement or Hon. Paul Simon, a Representative in Congress from 
the State or Illinois and Chairman of the Subcommittee on Postseoondary 
Education, March 2,1988 * 

The Subcommittee on Poetaecondary Education continues its oversight hearings 
on the impact of the Administr ation's fiacoi year 1984 highe^ education budget 
During yesterday's hearing, the Subcommittee heard from a panel of college and 
university presidents, the National Association for Student Financial Aid Attininis- 
trators and Chief Executive Officer of a mulUi^me guarantor of student 'loans. 
T3^^mtt.MS0i significantly to iouraundersSnding of the impact of the Ad- 
ministration's student financial assistance proposals. . \ 
. Today, we turn our attention to several areas of equal importance— the proposal 
to eliminate or drastically reduce funding for four programs which have contributed 
significantly to equal opportunity and access in higher education and to internation- 
al underatanamg. The AdmmistraUon's budget proposals to eliminate funding for 
international education (-$21 million), graduate education (-$11.9 million), cooper- 
ative education (-$14.4 million), CbUege libraries (-$8.2 million) an* the reduction 
in funding for special services for disadvantaged students (TRIO) by $119 million to > 
$35.million in fiscal year 1984. The spending of the fiscal year 1984 amount would 
be limited to the historically black colleges and other institutions with substantial 
enrollments of minority students. I personally oppose these proposals and I believe 
that view is shared by my colleges on the Subcommittee; 

We will now hear from several outstanding leaders in- their respective fields re- 
garding the impact of the Administration's proposals. , ^ j ; v * 

STATEMENT OP RICHARD D. LAMBERT, DIRECTOR, INTERNA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION CENTER, UNIVERSITY* dP ; PE 

Mr. Lambert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will, in the interest of 
brevity, and I will be very brief, read this brief statement. 
Mr. Simon. All right. 

Mr. Lambert. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased and honored to testify 
before you again; We count you among America's leading scholars 
in the field of language education. I am delights to share with you 
and the subcommittee my views on a proposed Federal action on 
one aspect of. riational language policy, the, withdrawal of support 
for language and area studies under title VI of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act. • .. ■ . ■ ! A : -yr A> :, 

To extend the title of your 1^1^ only 
further tongue tie America, but will tear part of the tongue but at 
the roots/, ; ' -'v"'. _>/ ; / y ' v/. : .. 

My reaction to the proposed gutting of the language and area 
studies programs is threefold: Puzzlement, dismay, and alarm. I am 
puzzled because every indication is that the rest of the Federal 
Government, outside of the; Education Department, seems to finally 
be resolved that language and area studies are vital to the national 
interest and needs more, not less support. 

For instance, out of the White House itself has originated a task 
force comprised of representatives of a large numbef of governmen- 
tal agencies and some distinguished academics. Its purpose has: 
been to determine how best to 

cialists on the languages and societies of other parts of the world. 
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In addition, thfe Defense Department hafl made it clear 
they consider 'the^ reiw 

berger, in a recent speech to a^Natiohal Convocation qn l^t^llege 
Education, placed foreign lan^ 

science education lebi the Departm concerns about uni- 

versity education in the United States. . -J / , , _ \f- • 

I understand that the ^artrneht of J)efense has testified in 
favor of a bill to provide a $50 million endowment to underpin 
Soviet studies, and that youV Mr. Chairman, are a cbsponsor of that 
bill. Moreover the Department, in its last appropriation request to 
Congress asked for and* received a sum of several million: dollars to 
survey arid report to Congress how best to support research and 
manpower training in languages ^d area studies. . t _ ^ - 

At the Defense department's request, the Assocmtion of Ameri- 
can Uriivere^ 

agency representatives, at^d university administrators arid area 
specialists to find ways to make their efforts more mutually sup- 
portive. ' f , j' - . . 

I have agreed to direct a yearlong survey of needs ^ana mecha- 
nisms to serve this purpose and the more general question of Fed- 
eral support for language and area studies. If the Department of 
Education's view prevails, I arid many others are wasting our time. 

Indeed,' the Department of Education has just created, under con- 
gressional mandate, its own* advisory board, of which I am one .of 
the vice-chairmeiu a board which you, Mr. Chairman, graciously in- 
augurated with a^reception at your home. J ; .'. , K 

This board is charged with ;ttie oversight of title ^ 
have its second meeting in Coluinbia, S.C* in about a week s time. 

I do riot look forward to that session where a large number of 
very distinguished and busy people will spend their time lajong Out 
plans for the activities of a chicken whose head has already been 
•cut oft ■ ■•• ••• • • ' '' • : •:• > : • 

I am not, of course, speaking for any of these task forces, forums, 
or boards of which I am a riaember, but the proposed cut iri title Vi 
indicates to me at least that someone is marching to a different 
'.drummer. : ip- , : ' . • 

I also note that in the proposed departmental reorganization, the 
title VI program will be scattered among a number of functional 
units. It is to be hoped that this is not a precursor to nibbling the 
program to jdeath.' All of this, then, contributes to. my puzzlement. 

My dismay comes from conversations I have had with colleagues 
at the Universities of California in Los Angeles, Georgeto^rlndi- 
ana, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Texas, Washington, and, Mr. Chair- 
man, in your own State, Chic^o and the University;^ 

In preparation for these hearings, I telephoned the directors ot 
all of the language and area stiidies programs at these institutions 
to try to get a realistic impression of the impact of the sudden dis- 
continuation of title VI support; I was a little surprised that .appar- 
ently the Department of Education had not done the equivalent 

CP In^each casei I asked Mat items were covered' on the title VI 
budget, whether the universities were likely to. pick up any or all 
of these costs, how many students were supported on what are 



called FLAS fellowships and in what language, and how many of 
them would be cut off in midtraining. 

It is putting it mildly to say that what I heard was dismaying. ! 
will be glad to provide the detailed results of that minisumy, but 
time does not permit. I can give gome of the flavor. 

In vour State, Mr. Chairman, at the University of Illinois, the 
very large professional staff that serves the Soviet reference service 
would be lost. It provides information to businesses, Government, 
and other institutions on current Soviet events and each summer 
trains 280 or so librarians from around the country in bibliographic 
work on the Soviet Union. 

Language instruction in Korean and QuecHua would disappear, 
>--ds would; work combining business trailing or computer science 
and Asian languages. , ^ 

I talked to Denis Sinorat Indiana and he tqld me that we could 
say goodbye to training in most of the languages of peoples on the 
Sino-Soviet 'border, the Soviet-Afghan border and the Soviet-Irani- 
an borders: for example, Mongolian, Uzbek, arid Tartar; and Denis 
says that the graduates are in such demand that the intelligence 
agencies hire his students away before they finish training. 

Elsewhere in the University of Illinois, the African languages of 
Lingala, Bambara, Mandingo, Hausa, Chichewa, Shona, Zula, and 
Iwe would be in real trouble. 

At Pennsylvania, all of the South Indian languages— Tamil, 
Telegu, Kannada, and Malayslam would go. The various directors 
told me that not only would the teachers and courses be in jeop- 
ardy, but also in all of these languages, students midway through 
the 4 or 5 years of training needed to get a basic commtency would 
be suddenly terminated. J " % * 

The wasteful loss to the Nation would be immense, and the skills 
these students get are so clearly in the national interest as against 
the State, local, or private interest, that other resources are not 
likely to be forthcoming, certainly in the short term. ; 

Other language and area center functions serving the national 
interest would also disappear. At Texas, a weekly radio^program 
dealing with Latin American affairs, a program broadcast i>y some 
70 stations around the country, would be lost, as well as a statisti- 
cal and information publishing service which for decades has pro- 
vided the most reliable information (qn Latin America to -.private 
and public users in the United States. 

At Pittsburgh, courses on international security analysis and* 
public policy would disappear, and at Georgetown, the work of one 
of the very few training centers for translators and interpreters 
would be severely hampered. I share the directors' dismay. 

My final feeling is alarm. Everybody, but everybody, now knows 
that America's future is intimately bound with that of the rest of 
the world. On every side, I hear business leaders saying that future 
generations of businessmen have to be trained to cope in such a 
world; indeed* Congress has put the first $1 million into part B of 
title VI to stimulate international business training. \ \ 

Yet, in the name of fiscal 'restraint and to rob Peter to pay Paul, 
we are about to dismantle the resources for training those genera- 
tions that several administrations and many Congresses have built 
up so carefully over the jears. ■ 
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Jf: there ever were'* time and a domain to stay the course, this is 
; : Indeed 
- we in the field hope that the fto 

about the same level, around $25 million for a number of {years, 
now can be raised to the concessional reconciliation level of $80.6 
k. million which the authorization and appropriation process arrived 
f-. • at for fiscal year 1984, • .... v r\'.. 

Standing still in inflationary times is another way of diminishing 
a urogram. '\ f V : ' . V-;.- 

Mr, Chairman > I have the feeling that we are witnessing yet an- 
other episode of the Perils of Pauline. Every 5 or 6 years; spmeone 
■ ; ties the appropriation for title VI onto the railroad tracks. I hope 
that Congress will once again snatch it away from undpr the 
wheels of the oncoming train. <; 
Thank you for your attention. — 
Mr, Simon, Thank you, DrKLambert, for an excellent statement 
and I hope we do snatch from the wheels of the oncoming train. I 
am frankly embarrassed that we have a $30 million figure in an 
$800 billion budget. v ; 

We appreciate your testimony.- * \ 

Dr. Anne Pruitt, the associate dean of the graduate school of 
Ohio State University. ' 
Dr. Pruitt, we are pleased to have you h£re. 

STATEMENT 6^ ANNE PRUITT, ASSOCIATE DEAN, THE GRADUATE 
> SCHOOL, 0$ 10 STATE UNIVERSITY " 

Ms. Pruitt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am appearing tod®?, Mr. Chairman, and members of the sub- 
committee, on behalf of the American Council on Education, the 
: Association of American Universities, the Association of Graduate 
Sdiools, the Council of Graduate Schools in the United St&tes, the 
National Association of State Universities & Land-Grant Colleges, 
and the Ohio State University, as well as other institutions of 
higher education that are currently administering fellowships 
under the graduate and professional fellowship study grant pro- 
gram./; : --r" : " 1 ' ^ V; . 

I appreciate this opportunity to report on our experience with 
this program, which is now in its fifth year. At Ohio State, I have 
responsibility for all the graduate fellowship programs and I direct 
one of the eight regional resource centers. I, therefore, have had 
the opportunity to become familiar with GPOP from both a campus 
and a national perspective. . ; : < ; 

v This program, formerly known as the graduate and professional 
opportunity program, supports activities that increase access and 
promote completion of graduate and professional degrees by minor- 
ities and women. The program authorizes grants to institutions of ft 
higher education to strengthen, improve, and expand the qualify of 
graduate and professional programs leading to advanced degrees. 

As you know the President^ fiscal year 19§4 budget request tar- 
, gets GPOP for elimination in two ways. First, should the Congress 
agree to the rescission of the $10 million appropriated fo£' the pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1983; second, by not requesting any funds for 
this program in fiscal year 1984. * * . 
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Undqr olthor of theso pro; 
and third-year students wouli , 
have to find other sources o.f$ 
grams" 




70Q eurtgrttfy enrolled 
hel4 h^rt^lediMnd wo 
to complete their dei 




An additional 495 prospective student? \vh6^> appMatbris "hire 
now being reviewed, would not be able to .Sntyll. Thc^^h^en^es ; 
are far more extensive; t^h tWfe fi^ '* ; * J p\*Qt>,-'* 

Let me illustrate by>pmvid^fr' you,.with some inforjffis^h abdiit 
doctoral degrees conftrredlin l9^fc Art 

more than 31,000 P$ dWreejTin tyat yearh Eess tha^iwe-thfrd 
of them went to women; bjiw^c^ar^ed 8 percftxt, Mexican Ameri- 
cans, Puerto Ricaits, m 1 
percent; 12 perceniqf all ^ 
citizens studying in' thitfcbuh^ 

For the firdt tlm^Ke p^oportioil^of ^optoralg^im^ in a 
broad field, tl^^jgngiheerilig,/ reporting tare^n 'M$w&h,ip-ex* 
ceededrthe p^ggS^^ 

Only twtf Federal/^ of Educa- 

tion, aw^tl^ra^ate' fellpiwsjhips tKat afy targ^ed; for minorities. 
NSFV U^r^^^mhbrit^ gradutttp fellowships '.program, awarded 
U59 followsfripsHn 1982, aM th6 j)epar£menthof Education awarded 
appr oxi mate ly M$ $PO j| fellowships. } ~ u 

Th^ commitment to 

graduate ediic&tion for %th nfanorities ftAdt> women. A total, then, 
of ^,2ffiJiel\^^i9S re^&ts>^u smair F§der^ commitment to this 
gj^upjtbi^ and is still gravely 

^ 4 ' " the U.S. work force. 

jto; the matter of access 
6 needs of our Nation. Of 
percent were awarded to 
.engineering; 16.3 percent to 
percent to social science stu- 



rrepf esftnt^d iCthe advanced 

> v ®e } ><^ 1 
id, as a conseiciuence,rio i1 




K Gl^OP -fellowships i^ 
' students !ih the phy sioal ' sciSficQp an 
students in the life ^ciehcef and 
< dentil ; : . '> '■■ ' rM^j^ 1 •p&Wf 
fck^A 



blatk 



fi^ri§-l9j2^perce: 
SSrcentL 




ns received 54.1 percent; Hispanic 
Americans 3 percent; Asian Ameri- 
' fen/18,3 percent of the GPOP 



In 

f Ante; 

J awa\uo. ; y , . , 4 , t M'- • 

V-^.^The amxiiftif tratiqitt argiles; that other $^rces of support are 
;^ i availaiblfc especia^Ljrffie guaranteed student loans and other loan 
W0CT&ip&^^ Education. 
$ V ^ continue to 

/■ ; - exM students./These loan . programs 

■ ^ a howe vet, because of increasing 

/ ; loari provide tfle jfidcessary access to and ex- 

^^ns»ipp»^^iiiority participation in jjraduatf and professional 
|cjegree pjrbgr^ms; ' "A 

; vMi4nrj.ti6B J 4 ,blr6ady make disproportionate! use of loans. Over all 
in- 1981, black Ph. *D/s reported the greatest use of loans, 
s; along with Hispanics, also get more support from use of na« 
fellowships, particularly ixi the social 'sciences and human- 

^ „ hot Unusual for'ttfe mcgorify of black students in an histori- 
cally black college to come from families with an annual income of 
;^ss than $10,000; Indeed, families with less thah $10,000 annual 




.* ■ / ■ < 
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.<;■;,■ V v^-: ..;.••>,:■.: \\--'- •\.'v- ' 

Income account for nearly ^ and needy 

graduate students In a study recently completed at the educational 
. testing. service. , « , ;;. , . 'i.,;^: . -< ; ' ■■ ■ . 

The median black family income iif 1080 ii it^pprted^to have been 
• only 57 percent Of that of w^^ was even worse for 

American Indians and Puerto Ricans. After college graduation, 
children from these families are inclined to accept a job offer over 
graduate, school ..' •^r/; ;^-- ,^^r:r.^/S-^-:7\: ■ 

Simple, logic suggests *that v eliminating all fellowships amid in- 
creasing prospects of indebtedness and work is tantamount to dis- 
couraging graduate study. , • 

The brainpower of thia growing segment of the population will be 
sorely needed by the United Stajtes in this and the next century. 
The leaders, scholars, and teafehers of the future are being educat- 
ed right now in graduate and undergraduate institutions. To elimi- 
nate student aid and I fellowship programs for minorities and 
uwomeh and -to reduce TRIO progr 
sighted policymaking. 

It also demonstrates a lack of understanding of the goals and the 
opportunities supported by Congress over the last 20 years. Pro- 
grams to redress the imbalance in educational opportunities have 
received broad, bipartisan, congressional support because they pro- 
vide access and opportunity to higher, levels of learning and the 
professions for citizens who need access and opportunity the most 

Npv/, although GPOP is small, and although it has been in exist- 
ence for only 5 years, it is beginning to accomplish its goals as set 
out by the Congress. Most encouraging is the profile or GPOP fel- ' 
lows who^ have completed degrees. « 

Information to date shows that 53 students received the Ph< D. . 
decree in 1982 with GPOP support. They studied in a variety of 
fields, including physics, pharmacology, statistics, anatomy, pnysi- 
ology, law, mathematics, and veterinary anatomy. ^> 

in such institutions as . Michigan State, the University of North 
Carolina, the University of Utah 12 of the 53 students hold faciluty 
positions and one person is head of the coniputer and information 
science department at Tuskegee Institute. - 

Seven recipients hold research and other positions in private in- 
dustry, including Hewlett-Packard, Bell Labs and Meade-Johnston. 
- In addition, 238 masters degrees have been awarded. Of these, 52 
are in engineering, and those graudates are employed at such 

S laces as White Sands missile range, the Government of Puerto 
Sep, and Westinghouse, and one Is a faculty member at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. 

Moreover/ there were 41 MBA's, two are with IBM, several are 
at Jackson State University, one at Honeywell and one at Mellon 
Bank. ■ • ;...- '-.-. v,;. ' \ ; 

There are 38 persons with masters in physical scienbes. They 
hold positions with Texas Instruments, Dow Chemical, and the 
Oklahoma Geological* Survey. 
, Of the 19 in life sciences, one is la faculty member at the' Univer- 
sity of Texas, one is at Redstone Arsenal, v'--^-- 
Finally, there are 64 persons who have received the JD degree, 
i Some are assistant DA's, others are in private firms, One is the 
t first 'black female member of the University of Kentucky Law 



Journal Other* are In, public defender work and still othors in var- 
ious Federal agencies. , 

We have a complete report of these graduates, which I would be 
happy to provide. , 

Ms. Pruitt; Nationally, the median registered time for students 
to complete the Ph.D. in the sciences is 0 years. It is oven longer in 
the arts and humanities, more like 7 years. Currently, there are 
still 788 students in the GPOP program who are working toward 
degrees. These include second- and third-year fellows, plus those 
who have gone off GPOP and have boon picked up by departmental 
or some other kind of funding. 

If GPOP is continued, we estimate that 84 fellows will receive 
the Ph.D. degree in spring of 19?8; 101 in 1984; and 119 in 1985. 
How sad it would be to lose these promising men and women and 
. those who will follow them. 

GPOP is an important Federal investment in the belief that our 
Nation is best served by enabling all of its people to achieve educa- 
tional levels that can serve the needs of society. If we wish to im- 
plement this belief, we will need to continue programs such as 
GPOP. 

The contention of the administration that this can be done 
through the largesse Of postsecondary institutions, private founda- 
tions, and public enterprises alone is not borne out by our experi- 
ence. Those institutions will respond, but the burden of support for 
all students is so great that they cannot budget the extra support 
needed for women and minorities. 

Therefore, significant gains made by GPOP pve^pi past 5 years 
will be imperiled. 

The administration's budget for fiscal year 1984 puts a question 
to Congress and the American people that is far more profound 
than the size of the Federal deficit. It asks them to determine what 
kind of country America going to be. 

; r^It asks, will our country invest in a second reconstruction or will 
it revert to its preoccupation of restricting educational opportuni- 
■ 4 ties to those born into the wealthiest strata of society. 
, -Jfr is hard to believe that tftis country will take the latter path. 
/ tSuality of educational opportunity is a goal from which we cannot 
( afford to retreat. < ' 1 

The GPOP program is important, both symbolically and as cate- 
gorical support for some 1,200 current students. It is by no r means 
4 perfect; it is vitally important for those of us dedicated to .a better 
future for the next generation. ». . 

* GPOP is, in fact, underfunded for present levels of graduate stu- 
dent support! At Ohio State, for example, the current fellowship 
stipend level is $6,048 for 12 months, compared to GPOP level of 
$4,500. The graduate school supplements each GPOP stipend in 
order to raise it to our minimum. <. , 

In addition, a few departments, such as chemistry and math- 
ematics, supplement even more in order to make GPOP fellowships 
comparable to others in their disciplines. 
Improvements in GPOP to bring the stipend level and cost of m- 
V struction allowance more in line with current costs, would be very 
welcome at any time. Our- first priority remains, however, the con- 
tinuation of the program. 
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Wo oro jjratoftil for thfl support wo havq rocolvod ovor tho yoara 
from tho Hou«o Education ana Labor Committoo and in particular 
this subcommittee. I would like to close with a quotation from 
Daniel Webster who observed; "On the diffusion of education 
among the people rests the preservation and the perpetuation of 
our free institutions/ 1 

GPOP is a small, but very important, instrument in these insti- 
tutions, 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to present our views, I 
would be happy to answer your questions. 
[The prepared statemont of Anno 8, Pruitt follows:] 

Prki'Arkd Statkmknt or Ann* S. Pruitt Absociatk Dican. Graduatk School, Thr 
Ohio Stats University, Columbus, Ohio 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my hamo ia Anno S, Pruitt, and 
I am associate donn of the Graduate School at tho Ohio State University. I am ap- 
pearing today on behalf of the American Council of Education, Association of 
American Universities, Association of Graduate Schools, the Council of Graduate 
Schools In tho U.S.,th« National Association of State Universities and Land^Grant 
Colleges, and Ohio State and the other Institutions of higher education that are cur- 
rontly administering fellowships undor the' Graduate and Professional Fellowship 
Study Grant Program of Title IX of the Higher Education Act of 1905, as amended. 
I appreciate this opportunity to report on our experience with this program which is 
now in its 'fifth year of operation. At Ohio State I have responsibility for all of tho 
graduate fellowship programs and I direct one of tho eight GPOP Regional Resource 
Centers. I have, therefore, had the opportunity to become familiar with GPOP from 
both a campus and national perspective. 

The program, formerly known as the Graduate and Professional Opportunity Pro- 
gram (GPOP), supports activities that increase access and promote completion of 
graduate and professional degrees by minorities and women, two groups that tradi- 
tionally have been underrepresented in graduate and professional programs. The 
program authorizes grants to institutions ofrogher education to strenghten, im- 
prove, and expand the quality of graduate and professional programs leading to an 
advaced degree. . 

As you know, the President's fiscal year 1984 Budget Request targets GPOP for 
elimination in two wow first, should the Congress agree, to the rescission of the $10 
million appropriated for the program in fiscal year 1983; second, by not requesting 
any Hinds for this program in fiscal year 1984. Under either of these proposals, 700 
currently enrolled second andjthird year students would not be held narmless and 
would thus have to find othersources of support to complete degree programs. . An 
additional 495 prospective graduate students whose applications are now being re- 
viewed would not be able to enroll. 

But the consequences are far more extensive than these figures suggest. I want to 
tell you some things I know about thte &ogram and why I believe it deserves Con- 
gressional support for its continuation e&id expansion. It is estimated that 60 per- 
cent of the nation's brainpower consists of minorities and women. Yet their under- 
representation among doctorate recipients in high demand fields is acute. To illus- 
trate, let me provide some information about doctorate. degrees conferred in 1981. 
Less than one-third went to women. Blacks earned 8 percent, and Mexican Ameri- 
cans, Puerto Ricans; and American Indians each earned less than 1 percent. Twelve 
percent of all doctoral degrees were earned by nOn-U.S. citizens studying in this 
country on temporary visas. For the first time> the proportion of doctorate recipi- 
ents in a broad field— engineering— reporting foreign citizenship (49 percent) exceed- 
ed the proportion reporting U.S. citizenship (46 percent). 

t Only two federal agencies award graduate fellowships that are targeted for minor- 
lties. NSF, undor its minority graduate fellowships program, awarded 169 fellow- 
ships in 1982, and' the Department of Education awarded approximately 1046 GPOP 
Fellowship. The latter, GPOP, represents the only federal commitment to graduate 
education for both minorities and women. A total, then of 1,204 fellowships reflects 
a small iederal commitment to this group that has been disenfranchised for years 
and is still gravely underrepresented in the advanced levels of the U.S. workforce. 

A continuing and expanded commitment to the advanced education of minorities 
and women will amount to a second national reconstruction. GPOP can be an im- 
portant part of that second reconstruction. , '■■'■* 
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The drOP program ha* responded significantly to the matter olmem and. an «i 
consequence., lo the labor force need* of! our. tmlfoiv, fit A ,045 OPOP I^IIowh hips n 
1082-Hi), (15,6 percent were awarded to studtmt* In the Physical Sclents and Ehg • 
noerlng, 10,11 percent U> students in the'Mfo Hdonces, and l04percent to Social Sc - 
ene© student*, In 1982-83, black American* received 54.1 per&nt, Hispanic Ameri- 
can. 19.2 percent, Native Americans, 3 percent; Asian Americans G.4 percent, .and 
majority women, 18,11 percent of the OPOP award*. The administration argues that 
other source* of support are available, especially the Guaranteed Student Loans and 
other loan program* subsidised by the Department of Kducatlon. Thanks mostly to 
the U.S. Congress, these programs continue to exist for graduate and professional 
students. These loan programs ore needed and necessary; however, because ol in- 
creasing loan burdens, they fall to provldo the necessary access to and expansion of 
minority participation In graduate and professional degree programs, i 

Minorities already make dlsproportl&nato use of loans. Over all flolds, In 1981, 
black Ph. D/s reported the greatest use of loans and the least overaUiSupport from 
university source*. Macks, along with Illspanlcs, also get more support from use of 
national fellowships, particularly In the Social Sciences and Humanity, 'I ho sub- 
stantial support dlfforoncos between support pottorns for tho rnclnl/othnic groups 
can be seen in the fact that Asian Ph.O.s reported moro than twice as much sup- 
port from university sources as did Amorlcan Indians and Blacks, and tho latter two 
groups reported selfaupport (which Includes the use of loans) oyer two times as fro- 

'lUi'ln vIow^oTthwio realities that tho following Information about family incomo 
takes on slgnlflcunco. Tho number of Americans living bolow the poverty level has . 
been increasing rapidly with blacks nnd other minoritlos bearing a disproportionate 
share of the burden, It Is not unusual for tho majority of tho bla,ck students In an 
historically black collogo to come from families with an annual incomo of less that 
$10,000. Indeed, familiea with loss than $10,000 annual incomo account for nearly 
two-thirds of tho talontod and needy graduate students in a study recently complet- 
ed at Educational Tosting Service. The median black familyincomo in 1980 is ro- 
' ported to novo boon only 57 poVcont of thnt of white families, It won oven worse for 
Amoricon Indians and Puerto Ricnns. After college graduation, -children from those 
families ore inclinod to accept a job offer over graduate school. Simple logic suggests 
that eliminating all fellowships and increasing prospects of Indebtedness and work 
is tantamount to discouraging graduate study. . ■ , ■ 

Tho braihpowor of this growing segment of tho population will be sorely needed 
by the United States In this nnd tho noxt century. The loaders, scholars Jind teach- 
ors of tho future are being educated right now in graduate and undergraduate insti- 
tutions. To eliminate studont aid and fellowship programs for minorities and women 
represents extremely short-sighted policymaking^ also demonstrates a lack of un- 
derstanding of the goals and opportunities supported by Congress over tho last 20 
years, Programs to redress the imbalance iji educational opportunities have received 
broad bipartisan Congressional support because they provide access and opportunity 
to higher levels of looming and the prpfossions for citizens who need access and op- 
portunity tho most. , ' . . . . 

Although GPOP is small and it has been in existence only fivo years, it is begin- 
ning to accomplish its goals as set out by the Congress. Most encouraging is the pro- 
file of GPOP Fellows who have completed dogrees. Information to date shows that 
63 studonts received the Phi), dogree in 1982 with GroP^suppo^Thoy B^udrii^a 
variety of fields, * " * * 

Law, Mathemat! 




positions in such ... D v»v«v»«.. 0 ■ - — ---- - — - c ~ . A 

no, Univorsity of Utah, and one person is head of the Department of Computer and 
Information Sclenco at Tuskogoe Institute. Seven recipients hold research and other 
positions in private industry, including Hewlett-Packard, Bell Labs, and Meade- 
Johnston. In addition 238 Masters Degroos have been awarded. Of those, 52 ore in 
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Jackson State University, 1 at Honeywell, and 1 at Mellon Bank, Thore are 38 per- 
sons with Masters in tho Physical Scioncos. They have positions with Toxas Instru- 
ments, Dow Gnomical, and the Oklahoma Goolorical Survery. Of the 19 in Life Sc - 
onces. 1 is a faculty momber at the University of Texas, One s at Redstone Arsenal. 
Finally, thore wero 64 persons who have received the J J), degree. Only one failed 
tho Bar on the first try. Some are assistant D.A.s, others are in private firms, ono is 
the first black femalo member of tho University of KontUpky Law Journal, others 
ore in public dofendor type work, and still others aro in various 'fedoraragencios. 
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fro*. Thaw Include second and third yeai^Fel ows, plus thosejvho have |onj off 
GPOP and have been picked up by dopertmenUlor some other rundlflttlf GPOP if 
continued, we estimate that 84 wfll receive tho Ph.D, Detfreo in SptflNpftl » 101 ln 
1984. and 110 in 1085. How lad it would bo to lose these promising mcrrand woman 
and thoaa who will follow them* ' ' V, ....... 4 < , » . 

QPQP ii an important federal Investment in tha bollef that our nation la boat 
served by enabling all of IU people to aohlava educational lavala that can servo tha 
need* ofWoty.If wo wish, to Implement this belief, wo will need to eontlnup pro* 
grams such aa GPOP. The contention of the Administration that thia can be done 
through tho largeeeo of poataecondary Institutions , private foundation* and business 
enterprises alone la not borne out by our experience, Those Inititutiona will respond, 
but the burden of support for all students is so great that they cannot budget the 
extra support needed for women and mlnorltles.Thcroforo, significant gains made 
by GPOP over tha past 6 yean will bo imperiled. ' 

Tho Administration's budget for fiscal year 1084 puts a question to Congross and 
tho American people that Is far 1 mora profound than tho else of tho federal deficit. It 
asks them to determine what kind of country, Is America going to.be? It asks will 
our country Invest in a second Reconstruction of will it revest to its preoccupation 
of restricting educational opportunities to those born Into th* wealthiest strata of 
Boolety^It hi hard to believe that this country will take the latter path. Equality of 
educatibkvtl opportunity Is a goal from which we cannot afford to retreatl 

Tho OPOP Vrogram Is Important both symbolically and as categorical support for 
some 1,200 current students. It is by no means perfect, but It is vitally Important for 
those of us dedicated to a better future for the next generation. GPOP is In fact 
undorflindod for present lovels of graduate studont support. At Ohio State, the cur- 
ront fellowship stipend lovel la $8,048 for 12 months compared to GPOP level of 
$4,500. The Graduate School supplements each GPOP stipend in ordor to raise It to 
our minimum. In addition, a fow departments such as Chemistry and Mathematics 
supplomont even moro In order to make GPOP Fellowships comparable to others in 
their disciplines. '• 

Improvements In GPOP to bring the stipend level and cost of instruction allow- 
ance moro in line with current costs would be vory welcome at any timo. Our first 
priority remains, howevor, the continuation of the program. We are grateful for the 
support we havo received over the years from the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee and In particular this subcommittee. 

As Daniel Webster obeorvod . . . "on the dlflUalon of education among tho people 
rests tho preservation and perpetuation of our free Institutions. GPOP is a small 
but very important instrument in these institutions. 

Thank you vory much for this opportunity to present our viows. I would be happy 
to answer any of your questions. 

Mr. Simon. Thank, you, Dr. Pruitt, and I think you are correct in 

Eosing the fundamental philosophical question which really goes 
eyond the immediate appropriation. . ■ „ ■ . 
Dr. JEarl Farrow, associate professor, director of special services, 
Livingston College, Rutgers University. 




STATEMENT OF EARL VANN FARROW, ASSOCIATE PROpSSOR, 
DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL SERVICES, LIVINGSTON COLLEGE, 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Farrow. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
we appreciate the opportunity to testify before you this morning re- 
garding the impact of the administration's proposal for the special 
programs for students from disadvantaged backgrounds for fiscal 
year 1984. , . J 

My name is Earl Farrow, I am director of the TRIO programs 
and the educational opportunity fund program at Livingston Col- 
lege of Rtitgers University. I am presenting this testimony on 
behalf of the National Council of Educational Opportunity Associ- 
ations: ,. >' 

. 21-531 O - 84 -:X1 . Xfij, 
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Moat of the prcjectaroprosonted by the council ore fanded under 
s!!SL!B? 0,< i l P r °8 rtt ^» for students from disadvantaged backgrounds 
[TRIO] subpart of tho* title IV of tho Higher Education Act of 1005. 

Included in the administration's request with respect to this sub- 
part is not only a proposal to cut TRIO funding by 77 porcent in 
1084, but also a propbsal for authorizing changes. Changes which 
would shift TRIO lYorp a student assistance program to an institu- 
tional aid program. 

Those proposals, if Enacted, would radically chanao tho nature of 
tho Federal commitment to achieving equal educational opportuni- 
ty in postsocondary education and thoy aro strongly opposoa by the 
national council. 

As you know, tho social programs for students from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds, commonly referred to as tho TRIO programs, 
include five programs: special services for disadvantaged students, 
upward bound, talent search, educational opportunity centers, and 
a training program for TRIO staffs. 

The. 1,284 TRIO projects operate in 814 colleges and universities 
and Of) community uffoncios. In fiscal year 1982, TRIO projects 
served a total of 494,380 Btudonts. Among TRIO students, 41 per- 
cent are black, 85 percent are white, 17 percent are Hispanic, 4 
percent are American Indian and 8 percent are Asian. 

I would like to briefly discuss eaclLof the TRIO programs and the 
effect of the administration's propodal with respect to them. 

First, special services for disadvantaged students. The 640 special 
services for disadvantaged studonti projects provide such support 
services as basic skills instruction, ^personal counseling, academic 
counseling, tutoring, graduate and professional placement assist- 
ance, and career counseling to disadvantaged students enrolled in 
college. 

Presently, 150,622 students are served by special services proj- 
ects. . » 

The administration (s proposing to continue a special services- 
like program but to rtdjtect it on the basis of institutional makeup. 
Only institutions whfflKjjfetve 'enrollments which are more than 50 
percent minority w<5i&jS|f eligible for funding. 

This would ehminafiitSft except 22,350 of the current students en- 
rolled in the program. It would, for example, eliminate 63 percent 
of the black students who are now served by the program. It would 
also eliminate almost all Hispanic students enrolled in college any- 
where, with the exception of Puerto Rico and all Native American 
students not enrolled in tribally controlled junior colleges. 

In New Jersey, it would eliminate all special services projects 
with the exception of probably the project hosted by Essex County 
Community College. , j 

V It appears that the administration believes that predominantly 
white institutions do not need special services projects. It is not 
clear if this philosophy is predicated on an assumption that these 
institutions should not enroll students who need supportive serv- 
ices, or an assumption that these institutions can afford to offer 
these services without Federal assistance. 

In, my view, neither of the assumptions is correct. At Rutgers 
University, for example, tuition has increased 80 percent over the 
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lost 4 yoar*, Wo anticipate that thoro will bo A 12-porwnt^wewio 
in tuition for the next your. • 

In addition to those tuition' increases, tho State ha* redommond- 
ed that universities sustain a $5,1 million cut noxt year, This has 
come about as a result of the financial crisis or financial problems 
faced by tho State* 

In this situation, the chances that tho 8tate or tho institution 
would pick up thfccost of providing the supportive services now un- 
derwritten by Federal fanda is almost nil. , - , ; * 

Tho other possible assumption which could underline the admin- 
istration's proposal Is that students needing supportive services 
should not bo enrolled in minority institutions, This is even moito 
troubling., If acted upon, it would have tho effect of resegregatfng 
disadvantaged students in historically minority institutions and 
community colleges, ' 

Further, it would accelerate the undeftrepresentation of minority 
and low-lncom$ students at both private an$ public 4*year colleges 
and universities. *«7?$^;' 

UPWARD HOUND / 

Presently, 30,800 students are served by tho Upward Bound proj- 
ects at 444 institutions. These projects provide disadvantaged stu- 
dents intensive counseling and basic skills instruction during the 
summer and during the academic year. This is in preparation for 
college enrollment. \ ' 

Under tho Administration's proposal, Upward Bound would be 
discontinued in fiscal year 1084, 

TALENT SEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY CENTERS 

Finally, I would like to stress tho council's absolute opposition to 
the President's recommendation to zero out talent search and edu- 
cational opportunity centers in fWcal year 1984, and to rescind 
their total appropriation for fiscal year 1983. . 

The talent sfearch program wOs the first of the TRIO projects 
begun -in 19/55 to search out a new population of talented and ex- 
ceptionally>needed students who had previously been denied access 
to postsecondary education. 

Today, as minority and low-income enrollments continue to de- 
cline, these services are more necessary than ever before. 

Over the last 2 years, these declines have been exacerbated by 
misperceptions regarding the availability of financial aid. United 
Negro College Fund institutions, for example, report a 12-percent , 
decrease in the size of their freshmen class. Many prestigious insti- 
tutions are also reporting declines in minority enrollment. For ex- 
ample, Harvard's enrollment is down 7 percent, Cornell's is down 
by approximately 12 percent. 

The National Association of Independent Colleges and Universi- 
ties report a 30-percent drop in enrollment of students from fami- 
lies with incomes below $24,000. , ' 

Talent Search and Educational Opportunity Centers provide the 
information and assistance necessary to counteract these trends* 
Last year, Talent Search projects provided 179,000 youths with in- 
formation about college and financial aid. Educational Opportunity 



Cantera provide nwrvlcas quite aimllar to those provided by Talent 
Search, .but focus those services on adults. 

In fiscal year 1082, EOC served 108,400 clients, At a time when 
many working-class adults require additional training and educa- 
tion to become employable, the administration has recommended 
that these services, which need to be greatly expanded, be abol- 
ished. 

It should be noted that in Its report accompanying the Education 
Amendments of 1080, the Committee on Education and Labor ex- 
pressed its view that: "The TRIO programs are lan integral part of 
the student assistance programs aimed at achieving educational op- 
portunity" 

In refining the Education Amendments of 1980, this subcommit- 
tee examined 12 years of experience in attempting to broaden 
uccoss to, und retention in, higher education, It saw that financial 
aid, in and of itaolf, was a necessary precondition to equal opportu- 
nity, but It alone was not sufficient to achieve it, 

The administration now proposes .to ignore that experience and 
to usurp the authority of the authorising committees by using the 
budget and appropriation process to chango TRIO from a studont- 
assistance program to an institutional aid program. 

In the process, it would eliminate all Information services regard- 
ing educational opportunities available and deprive most blacks, 
most Hispanic students, most American Indian students, and 
almost all white students of supportive services while onrollod in 
college. 

The National Council 4 of Educational Opportunity Associations 
strongly opposes the administration's recommendations. 
[The prepared statement of Earl Vann Farrow follows:] 

Prki'Arkd Statkmknt of Dit. Eaul Vann Faiihow, Dwiccrrott or TRIO Pkoohams 

AND TUB NRW JKttSKY EllUCATlONAt OPPORTUNITY' FUND PftOOHAM 

Mr. Chairman and 'member* of tho subcommittee, wo appreciate the opportunity 
to testify before you this morning regarding the impact ofrho Administration's pro- 
posals for tho Special Programs for Studonts from Disadvantaged Backgrounds for 
fiscal year 1984. My name is Earl V. Farrow, I am director of the TRIO Programs 
and the New Jersey Educational Opportunity Fund Program at Livingston College 
of Rutgers University, 1 am presenting this testimony on behalf of tno National 
Council of Educational Opportunity Associations. The NCEOA is made up of ten re- 
gional Associations whoso membership Is composed of approximately 2,800 instruc- 
tors, counselor* and administrators working in compensatory programs for students 
from low-income, minority and disadvantaged backgrounds. 

Most of the projects represented by tho Council aro funded undor tho Special Pro- 
grams for Students from Disadvantaged Backgrounds (TRIO) subpart of tho Title IV 
of tho Higher Education Act of 11)65. Included in tho Administration's request with 
reflpect to this subpart is not only a proposal to cut TRIO ftindlng by 77 percent in 
fiscal year 1984, but also a proposal tor what aro in fact authorizing changos in tho 
Subpart— changes which would shift TRIO from a studont assistance program to an 
institutional aid program. These proposals if enacted, would radically change the 
nature of the federal commitment to achieving equal educational opportunity in 
postsecondary education and thoy aro strongly opposed by tho National Council. 

As you know, tho Special Programs for Students from Disadvantaged Back- 
grounds, commonly referred to as tho TRIO programs, include five programs: Spe- 
cial Services for Disadvantaged Students, Upward Bound, Talent Search, Education- 
al Opportunity Centers, and a training program for TRIO staffs. The 1,284 TRIO 
projects operate in 814 colleges and universities and 69 community agencies, in 
Fiscal year 1982 TRIO projects served a total of 494,280 students. Two-thirds of these 
students were from families whoro (1) the total taxable income was less than 150 
percent of the poverty level and (2) neither parent had graduated from >col lego. 




Among TRIO students,* 4! percent are Hack, 35 percent are white, 17 percent are 
Hispanic, 4 percent are American Indian and 3 percent are Asian. 

I would like tq. discuss each of the TRIO programs and the effect of the Adminis- 
tration's proposals with respect to each.. ••' •'/';' 

y'yi ;■/ , .. SPECIAL SERVICES FOR DISADVAJ^TTAGED STUDENT8 

The 640 special Services for Disadvantaged Students projects provide such sup- 
portive services as basic skills instruction^ personal counseling, academic counseling, 
j tutoring* graduate a^d^^^ 
i^disadvitot^^ 

Special Services projects. Forty percent of the students enrolled are black, 38 per- 
cent are .white, 15 percent are Hispanic, 4 percent are Asian and 3 percent are 
. American Indum^ v f : } -{/^ 5 ; ; v -¥.^ u - : V. • ' : . \.' 

/^e Admmistration is proposing to continue a Special Services-like program but 
to redirect it on the basis of institutional make-up. Only institutions which have en- 
rollments which are more than 50 percent minority would be eligible for funding. 
This would eliminate all except 22,350 currently served students from the program. 
It would, for example, eliminate 63 percent of the Black students who are how 
served by the program., It would also eliminate almost all Hispanic students en- 
^ rolled in college anywhere except in Puerto Rico and all Native American students 
not enrolled at tribally controlled junior colleges. In New Jersey it would eliminate 
all Special Services projects with the exception of the project hosted by Essex 
County Community College. vt . : 

K . The project which I direct at Rutgers, which would, of course be eliminated, is 
what might be referred to as a joint venture between the State of New Jersey and 
the Eeder^L Government. It has a combined budget of approximately $464,000, of 
which ; $23l{625 is from a Special Services grant. In addition to direct operating 
funds, the State of New Jersey provides $300,000 in special scholarship aid solely to 
Special Services/EOF students at Livingston College. Additionally, the College pro- 
vides special instructional support which lowers, the faculty /student ratio for par- 
ticipants in the project. i: . . 

Students in the Special Services project at Rutgers/Livingston are selected at the 
time of admission on the basis of academic and financial need. Many students in the 
project would not be admitted to the University if these services were not available. 
Once in the^project, students receive special academic counseling and advisement 
from program, counselors as well as personalized instruction through tutoring or 
small group seminars. Presently, through a combination of state and* federal re- 
sources, we are implementing a Micro-Computer Tutorial Assistance Program which 
takes advantage of the latest technology and enables students to review course ma- 
terial and problems at any time. With faculty support, we are in the°process of de- 
veloping* tutorial diskettes for almost all courses offered by. the College in which par- 
ticipants normally enroll. This tutorial center has allowed us to lower, our per stu- 
dent cost, a measure necessary because of fiscal constraints imposed in the last few 
years. In addition to specialized counseling and tutoring, most Rutgers/Livingston 
Special Services freshmen are enrolled in special Freshman Studies Program funded 
by the College. This p'rogram offers regular college course work in the more support- 

; ive environment made possible with lower student to faculty ratios. ■ . .'. 

Special Services at Rutgers /Livingston College has been in operation for the last 

• ten years. A review of the enrollment data indicates that the project is graduating 
students^^approximatelv the. same rate as tthe College as a whole. This is particu- 
larly signmcMt-m that many of *the students in the project would never have been 
accepted into Rutgers if the: project did n6% exist. , ' 
- It appears that the Administration believes that predominantly white institutions 
do not need Special Services projects. It is not clear if this philosophy is predicated 
On an assumption that these institutions should ;Jao£ enroll students who need sup- 
, portive. services, or an assumption tha^these^injawtipns can afford to offer these 
services without federal as^tance. In my vieMS^raer. of these' assumptions is cor- 
rect. At Rutgers University, for example) tuiHo^n^^icreased 80 percent in the last 
four years and a 12 percent increase is projecxea^^Mext year. But even with . this 
increase in tuition, the state is recommending thal^fie r University budget be cut by 
five and one half million dollars next year, a cut necessitated by the serious econom- 
ic problems which the state faces. In this situation, the chances of the state or insti- 
tution picking up the cost, of providing the supportive services how underwritten by 
federal funds is almost nil. In fact, the EOF part of my operating budget has been 
frozen at present levels' for the past 3 years. 
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The other possible assumption which could underlie the Administration's proposal 
is that students needing supportive services should not be enrolled in majority insti- 
tutions. This is even more troubling. If acted upon, it would have the effect of rese- 
gregating disadvantaged students in historically minority institutions and communi- 
ty colleges. Further, it would accelerate the underrepresentatioh of minority, and 
low-income students at both private -'and public four year colleges and universities. 

.V ■y r :\;S\ y J';i\ \ UPWARD BOUND! h -v.';. 

Presently, 35,800 students are served by Upward Bound ^projects at 444 institu- 
tions. These projecte.OT^ 

skills instruction both during : thb! Rummer arid in the ;; academic year to prepare ; 
them for college enrollment IJnder the Administration's proposals, Upward Bound 
would be discontinued in fiscal year 1984. 

It would indeed be tragic to eliminate these projects at a time when their effec- 
tiveness has been proven and the need for them has been demonstrated. According 
. to the most recent national study, of Upward Bound, conducted by Research Trian-, 
gle Institute for the Department of Education, 91 percent -of Upward Bound gradu- 
ates enter college. Upward Bound has been in existence at Rutgers for sixteen years 
and our experience is quite close to that of the RTI study. Rutgers Upward Bound 
graduates have had a college going rate of 87 percent. Moreover, among students 
graduating from the Rutgers Upward Bound project between 1966 and 1976, 65 per- 
cent of those who had enrolled in college, graduated. * .;./ - . t 

It cannot be argued that there is no longer any need for supplementary basic 
skills instruction and motivational counseling among disadvantaged high school stu- 
dents. Many of you, in recent weeks have been tackling the problem of mathematics 
and science under-preparedness among the general population ilSThe problem, which 
is widely evidenced among the entire population, is particularly acute among the 
disadvantaged. Indeed, many .students in the Special Services project at Rutgers 
have to take developmental mathematics before advancing to the discipline of their 
choice. Good Upward Bound projects eliminate this need at the college level arid in- 
crease student choice, v" 

The seriousness of this situation is highlighted in a recent memorandum from T. 
Edward Hollander, Chancellor for Higher Education for the State of New Jersey. He . . 
reports that among 51,000 recent New Jersey high school graduates who enrolled in " 
all public and ten" private New, Jersey colleges in the fall of 1982, only 27 percent 
appeared to be proficient in vertfal skills; only 32 percent appeared to be proficient 
in computation, and only 11 percent appeared to be proficient in elementary alge- 
bra. Further, the Chancellor .^ports that there has been no measurable change in 
proficiency level for entering Students in the past five years. . \ 

Nationally Upward Bound is only serving a very small percentage of those eligi- 
ble for and in need of its services. But without assistance at the high school level, 
manV of these very talented disadvantaged youth, indeed many future leaders, 
would have their potential and ambitions abruptly truncated. 

TALENT SEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY CENTERS 

Finally I would -like to stress the Council's absolute opposition to the President's 
recommendations to zero but Talent Search and Educational Opportunity Centers in 
fiscal year 1984 and to rescind their total 'appropriation in fiscal year 1983. Talent 
Search was the first of the TRIO projects, begun in 1965 to search out a new popula- 
tion of talented and exceptionally needy students who had previously* been denied 
access to postsecondary education. Today, as minority and low-income enrollments 
^mwto^eTlin^ 

A recent paper commissioned by the National Commission on Student Financial 
Assistance documented the declines in enrollment among low-income students gen- 
erally, and low-income black students particularly, over the past seven years: 
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In the last two years, these declines have been exacerbated by misperceptions re- 
garding the availability of financial aid. United Negro College Fund institutions, for 
example/report a 12 percent decrease in the size of their freshman classes. Many 
prestigious institutions report similar declines in minority enrollment:* Harvard s 
minority enrollment is down by 7 percent, Cornell's is down by 10 percent. The Na- 
tional Association of Independent Colleges and Universities reports .a 30 percent 
drop in enrollment of students from families with mcomes below $24,000. - ; . 

Talent Search and Educational Opportunity Centers provide the information and 
assistance necessary to counteract these trends. Last year Talent Search projects 
provided 197,000 youth . information about college and student financial aid._They 
also provided assistance in applying for admission and for aid. The College Board 
reports that 25. percent of the low-income students who took the SAT test and used 
fee waivers, received assistance from talent Search or EOC projects. Project place- 
ment records suggest that nearly 20 percent of black and Hispanic students who en- 
tered college last year received assistance from a Talent Search project. 

In a time of deep pessimism in many of our nation*svcities, the need for accurate 
and tiniely information is particularly accute. Equally important is assistance with 
meeting deadlines, filling out forms, and weighing options. It should be remembered 
that few Talent Search clients haVe parents who have had any experience with 
higher education, and manyi if not the majority of parents, are not high school grad- 

Ua ^ucational Opportunity Centers provide services ouite i similar tothose provided 
by talent Search but focus those services on adults. InTiscal year 1982, EOC s served 
108,400 clients. At a time when many working class adults require additional train- 
ing and education to become employable, the Administration, is i recommending that 
these services— which need to be greatly expanded— be fished/. ' . . ; 

It should be noted that in its report accompanying H.R. 5192, the Education . 
Amendments of 1980, the Committee on Education and Labor expressed its view 
that: "The TRIO programs (are) ait integral part of the student assistance programs 
aimed at achieving equal educational > opportunity.: Without the mformation, coim- 
^Img^nd^cademic ,se r^ 

dents are often unable to. take advantage of the financial aid provided ^y t^ome 
Title IV programs, and, more importantly; such students do not develop then; tal- 
ents by gaining access to postsecondary educational opportunities and completing a; 
course of study once they have embarked on it." ■ . ■■ •" '/.'.^ 

In refining the Education Amendment of 1980, this Subcommittee exa^ned 
twelve years of experience in attempting to broao>n access to, choice, and retention 
in higher education: It saw that financial aid* in and of itself was a necessary pre- 
condition to equal opportunity^ but that it alone was not sufficient to achieve .it 

The Administration now proposes to ignore that experience and to usurp the au- 
thority of the authorizing committees by using the budget and appropriations proc- 
esses to change TRIO from a student assistance program to ^institutional aid pro- 
gram In the process, it would eliminate all information services regarding educa- 
tional opportunities available, and deprive most black students, most Hispanic stu- 
dents, most Indian students, and almost all white students of supportive services 



while enrolled 4fl college.*?^ National jCoimcil of Educational Opportunity. Associ- 
ations strongly oppoflea^M^ 

Mr. SiMON v Thankfypu very much, Dr. Farrow. 

Dr. Roy Wooldridge, Vice President of Northeastern University 
and President of the National Commission ^ Educa- 
tion. '., 1 ;.'-';'< V- . -V* ' 
. ■ ' Dr. Wodldrtdge/* v; ,-.:V ;/: -C , ; ^ ; .' •.' ^i-v:.': ■;< : > yt :v ."; .. 

STATEMENT OF R^Y WbOLDRlbeE PRESIDENT, THE 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY >AND ^RESIDENT, NATIONAL 
COMMISSION OtfCbOfER^ 

Mr. Wooldridge . ftfhr . Chairman, I am B^ ij ^oidridge from the 
National Commission jbr Cooperative Edumfpri, which is a body 
formed in 1962 to missionize in the field of ed, if you will, and N 
I am also vice president of Northeastern University in Boston 
which offers the largest co-op education programs in the country r 

If I may, I ^tri going to accept your previous offer of entering my 
paper in the record as submitted and then just make some summa- 
rizing statements because I realize time is of essence arid there are 
important points I would like to get across. { 

Mr. Simon. It^will be entered in the record. \ 

Mr ..Wooldridge. First of all, I bring to you an opposition, strong 
opposition, to the administration's calls for two things. One, a re- 
scission of the fiscal year 1983 titl%VHI cooperative education line 
item, which is" 14.4 million, and I also bring you opposition to the 
zero funding of that same line item in fiscal year 1984. 

For the benefit of the members of the committed who may not 
^know, tlje cooperative education program is an educational method 
that combines alternating periods of work and study, the jobs in 
the work portioirof it are paid, and are related to the career objec- 
tives of the students; that is, chemistry majors work 'on chemistry 
jobsj and accounting majors on accounting jots.' 

The principal concern of the program is to provide an^ducation- 
al -experience. However, from 20 years of experience in testifying 
before committees and talking to Congressmen and Senators on 
both sides of the aisle, it can come down to a very basic description, 
not one that educators would put forth, but a byproduct is that stu- 
dents'work in American business and industry, and by the sweat of 
their labor, productive labor for companies, earn money and then 
use that money that they earn from their labor to pay for th&r 
edu cation. -jNo doles, no handouts, no loans are part of the projgram. 

I, for one,-alonir"wit^^ 
currentraffministration would not be highly in favor of that, since 
Vit seems tb^mesh so beautifully with their own philosophy. Let me 
give you an exainpl^-rf4he financial aid impact. The average coop- 
erative edurat1tih^tuden\iugher education programs, 2- and 4-' 
; v year institutions, earns $226' a wfeek during his or her, work period. 
\ Each student works 26 weeks or approximately 6 monthi3 1 ye&r 
v and goes to school 6 nionths. That is $5,800 a year of earnings, 
gross earnings, so if we assume taxes and other things taken out 
and commuting expenses, say a round figure of $5,000 per student 
would be a conservative estimate. 
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At my own institution; Northeastern University f let me give ypu 
three examples of how it works. In engineerings if you were a 
parent knd I was talking to you and you were from a local Massa- 
chusetts area where your son or daughter could commute to the in- 
stitution, I would tell you that you could go though a 5-year, yid 
the co-op program is 5 years, engineering program, your son or 
daughter, \ for $300 a year, that is $1;500 for the degree, the final 
engineering degree, and that is on an average paid coop job. •*. t 

If your son or daughter ended up on one of the best paid co-op 
jobs; not only would the degree cost you nothing; at alH- this is?at 
the end of 5 years now; but your son or daughter would have $8,500 
of surplus; either iri a bank accbuiht or iii a ne 
> In business administration, a different college because tne pay 
rates are different, it would cost .you $1,200 a year, or a total cost of 
$6,000 ; for " the bachelor's degree. If the student is on the best-paid 
job, then he or she would end up with a degree in hand, no cost to. 
the parents of the student, and $3,000 worth of surplus^ 

And in the arts and the humanities and the social sciences, the 
most difficult area for one to understand, it would cost, you $1,400 a 
year, or $7,000 total cost for the-bachelpr's degree. On the highest 
paid jobs, no, cost £t all, and $800 in the bank. There are fewer dol- 
lars in surplus as you go down because the salaries are lower! 

On the whole in the Nation, the 200,000 ^higher education co-op 
students at $5,000 per year that I mentioned earlier, that is $1 bit 
lion a year, would be the total annual earnings of the students cur- 
rently in cooperative education programs. 

Let's look at the tax picture. Each of these students, if you take 
the current IRS tax tables, and you take put the $1,000 exemption, 
that brings it down to 4,000, pays $220 per year to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in income taxes and $335 a year in social security, FICA. 
f >.Say $500; that is close enough, it adcls up to more than that, but 
say ;$500'4 That is 10 percent of the student wages of $1 ...billion a 
year come back to the Federal Government in taxes. That is $100 
million in Federal taxes, to offset the 14.4 million that was appro- 
priated in fiscal year 1982 and is^a line item in fiscal year 1983 and 
currently up for rescission if the administration has its way. 

Remember, these figures that I ani giving you on the return; to 
fihe Federal Goveirfrnent does not count the higher future earnings 
rof thgse young people because of a college degree, much like the GI 
bill after World War II and the future return in advanced earn- 
ings.- . - : • • ' . ' t : . 

The colleges heed the mdney. It is seed money, the $14.4 million 
is not given to stujdents, it is given to universities as seed money to 
entic e th em to st art u p programs that produce tl^e ldnd^of earn-^ 
ihgFto mitialTassistance, 
seed money, in ord^r to break through and get into the field, and 
then the program becomes self-supporting down the road; 

Keep in mind, finally,- the demographic data; 20- to 25-percent 
drop in youth in the New England area that 40-percent drop in the 
. 18-year-old populatipn within the next 3t to 5-year period. That is 
just a fact if ypu count the noses. ; ^ " w i 

Employers and colleges are all going to compete for a smaller 
j>ool of young people. Cooperative education is a way to share that, 
and enft>loyers are already beginning to see that, so the popularity 
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' bf cooper^ive; education \is going to increase tremendously with 
< 0 studentd^Wents feciause of the Financial aid aspect and employers 
/ ° because they w^^ee that toat is a way to share this smallerpool 
r • '. of ydurig wople^Dy keeping 6ne foot in college and one foot m in- 
; :^ ? dustiy an^both sides \ sharing- at least part of the very rare supply 
;\>Lyou^ of course, the pro- 

: v ,' V; grani- does^^xiuch^ as I ^already pointed out, to prepare youth for * 
pi * caL ^ tte P^PP® 1 ; : 

. jfc" ^hank you for the opportunity to ^ummarae and to testify and I 
;. 'would be dpUfehted if you have any questions or cpmmentfl. 
» , i <a (^e 4>repare(i*st6tement of Boy L. Wooldridge follows:] 

^Prepared StATEMEirroV Roy L. Wooldridge, President, National Commission for 
•,' v Cooperative .Education and Vice President for ^.Cooperative Education, 
. Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. ; r t , 

' Mr. Chairman and distinguished membera of the subcommlt^ 

Wooldridge. I am President of the National Commission for Cooperative Education, 

* a. nonprofit organization founded in 1962 to advance the cause of cooperative educa- 
tion. I am also vice president for Cooperative Education at Northeastern University, 
the nation's largest private university and also the largest cooperative education in- 
stitution of higher learning. ~ , ■ " - ' ' ry 

I come before you today having just returned from the World Conference on Coop- 
erative Education held in Melbourne, Australia/ This international conference, the 
third of its kind, is a manifestation* of a growing world-wide interest in the coopera- 
tive method of higher education. Yet amid this increasing global concern, here, at 
' home we face an Admihistoatibn that seeks to rescind the fiscal; 1983 appropriation 
for title VIII Cooperative^Education Program and has zero budgeted this item for 
"- . fiscal 1984. '■ . ^ ' ' ■■■■ »• ■ ■ . , '■ 

For thdse subcommittee members who may be unfamiliar with posteecondary co- 
operative education, it is an educational method whereby college students combine 

* periods of classroom study with periods of off campus, paid employment in jobs re- 
lated to their field of study and/or career interests. These jobs are^in both the pri- 
vate and public sectors and enable students, through their own labor, to pay for a 
significant portion of their college expenses while gaining valuable work experience. 

Mr. Chairman, I belive the Administration is pursuing the correct- course in 
seeking to make Americans more independent, more self-sufficent, and less depend- 
ent upon the Federal Government; and in striving for reduced Government spend- 
ing and greater private sector involvement. However, in eliminating support for co- 
operative education the Administration is acting contrary to this courae of action 
since cooperative education is one educational program that embraces the basic ele- 
ments desired by the Administration. My.belief is based on the following facte: 

In a time of growing concern over 1 the preparation of our workforce and the qual- 
ity of our education system, cooperative education produces experienced, relevantly 
trained, highly employable college graduates for . industry. By combining education 
, with related work, students not only learn the realities of the adult working world 
. but receive up-to-date, state-of-the-art training in the field and are thus better pre- 
pared to meet the rapidly changing needs of our nation's employers. 
In the process of obtaining this practical and timely college education, cooperative 
^ education students can use their own earnings to finance most of their college ex- 
penses Unlike other means of student financial assistance, cooperative education^ : 
neither a loan, a dole, nor a make-work program. Value received for value given is 
its trademark, and useful, unsubsidized employment is the source of students mian- 
cial assistance. Through participation .in cooperative education, college students 
earn an average of $5,000 a year. This enables many to graduate not only with a 
permanent job in hand as a result of their cooperative inexperience, but free ot 
long-term, burdensome debts. ... / , , ,. , • <t1 

The 200,000 cooperative education students in posteecondary education earn $1 
billion per year. Through Federal income taxes and social security contributions, ap- 
proximately 10 percent or $100 million are returned to the federal treasury each 

far by these students. Obviously, this more than offsets the current appropriation 
$14.4 million in the fiscal 1983 budget. 



Beyond its important financial aid aspect, cooperative education gives young 
people direction and purpose in the pursuit of their, education; By understanding 
how their classroom learning can be applied in the workplace, students are better 
able to make career decisions and set career goals, and are better motivated to 
achieve their goals. . " 4 " 

Employers find that hiring cooperative eduoAtion students significantly lowers re- 
cruiting costs, improves the retention rttes of college graduates, and assists in ac- 
ccmplislu^g aiHrmative action goals. Furtheraore/ employers see cooperative educa- 
tion, as a ineans of tapping the shrinking supply of young people, in advance of per- 
manent hitting,: thus ina^asing^ftheir : chances of being able to meet their furture' 
manpower needs: * , 

Of significant importance are the benefits of. cooperative education to society. Co- 
operative education is the reinforcement of the; American work ethic. It builds in 
young people a respect for work and for the\value of mone^y earned.through work. 
Through- partidpation in cooperative education, young people gain' an un<jerstand-~ 
ing and appreciation of the American freie enterprise system and, because they are 
allowed to be a part that Bystem, recognize a role for themselves as responsible, con- 
tributing members of our society, 

.As you know, the, title VHI Cooperative Education Program does not involve, 
direct financial aid to students. Federal funds are granted to colleges and universi- 
ties as seed money to enable then to initiate, strengthen, and improve their coopera- 
tive education programs which subsequently serve thousands of students. With edu- 
cational institutions presently under acute financial strain, this Federal seed money 
support is particularly important to ensure that fledgling programs are not elimi- 
nated before they have a chance to reach their -full potential. 

In addition, only a few years ago, the Department of Education embarked on an 
important long-range program to accelerate the development of cooperative higher 
education. Since 1980, a limited number of grants have been authorized under title 
VHI to be awarded, for the development of comprehensive, large-scale cooperative 
education program for the purpose of enrolling large numbers of students. The proc- 
ess, involving major institutional change, is not accomplished quickly. This impor- 
tant test project for the accelerated, growth "of cooperative higher education must 
not be abandoned in midstream. Only now are some of the changes beginning to 
take effect, and more colleges and universities are becoming interested in adopting 
a large-scale cooperative education plan. A momentum has been started which we 
must not stop. ^ ■ . V. 

; There are those who might argue that because of the benefits derived by private 
industry from cooperative education, therefore this program should look' to the pri- 
vate sector for its support. I would respond that the private sector does support co- 
operative education, through the .hiring and training of hundreds of thousands of 
cooperative education students each yjear. It would be unreasonable to expect the 
private sector to support institutional' programs as well. The private sector histori- 
cally has supported education through donations for research and capital expendi- 
tures but not for program administration. v 

I We applaud the initiative that thas been taken by the Administration hvpropos- 
ing the enlargement .of the Cqllege Work-Study Program as it seeks practical means 
to assist college students in financing tfyeir education. However, we ask that the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress give close consideration to Cooperative Education as 
a dramatically more efl&&ctive program. It is more effective in that students are not 
y engaged in y subsidized jobs of questionable relevance but are performing important 
work, fully paid for by the employer. Also, unlike the College Work Study Program 
whereby 85, percent of the students remain on campu% performing menial jobs, 
through the Cooperative Education Program most - students are employed off 
campus, in^the, private and public sectors, as part of the adult working world. Be- 
cause, of tmB career related, paid work experience, cooperative education students 
exhibit outstanding success in finawlg meaningful, permanent employment upon 
graduation. *7 • . '.. ■'»•'■„. ./• ■■ 

.As you' begjri to focus^n the. reauthorization of the various education titles, I 
would like to ask that you take /aWreful and serious look at the title VIII Coopera- 
tive Education Program and consSier its enormous potential for America's college 
bound students. ,.,{ i , ^ . x 

Cooperative education is precisely the kind of educational program that is called ^ 
for by the current Administration. It emphasizes self-help and the participation of 
the private sector :-ini helping to educate our youth. In light of the tax dollars: re- 
turned to the government through student earnings/ Federal assistance in support 
of college and university cooperative education programs is an investment in a valu- 
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able asset rather than a drain of Federal funds. What other federal education pro- 
gram can boast that it returns to the Government more dollars! than it costs? 

Mr. Simon. Thank you very much. ; 
Dr. Annette Phinazee, dean of the School of Library Science, 
North Carolina Central University. , \v. 

STATEMENT OF ANNETTE PHINAZEE, DEAN, SCHOOL OF 
LjBRABY SCIENCE, NORTH CAROLINA CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 

Ms. Phinazee? Thank you; ^ ..- v . v ^ 

I am very pleased to come to this committee because we-Jiave 
had so much support from you. This is not the first time that we 
have had zero funding proposed for libraries, but we are very ap- 
preciative of the fact that Congress has . ignored the executive 
budget in the past^We hope that you will do it once again. 

I will briefly refer tojKEA titles II-A, B, and C. 1 would aj^ci- 
ate having my full statement in the record. 

Mr. Simon. Your full statement will be- entered in the record. 

Ms. Phinazee. Title II-A funds may be considered by some to-be 
too small to be "worthwhile, but this is not true according to the li- 
brarians in the .small colleges and universities who have received 
thesegrants. v „. , \, , " 

One librarian in a prominent black private university described 
II-A grants a$ "a matter of survival. .The librarian of my owti 
public university said that II-A funds have played a signifiamt role 
in the growth and strengthening of our holdings and provided the 
opportunity for us to keep up with changing trends in library serv- 
ice. > 

Title II-A regulations and funds provide two remedies: There is a 
maintenance of effort requirement which prevents administrators 
from cutting the institution's budget, and this is very important at 
this time when funds are so limited, and when there is the tempta- 
tion to cut library funds. ■--{-.■ 

Then the funds supplement the small funds that the libraries 

h& Tftle II-B funds have made it possible to have a creditable 
number of minority librarians. Professional staffing in libraries is, 
only 5.8 percent black, 4 percent Asian, 1.8 percent Hispanic and .2 
percent^fative American. We are especially concerned about this 
in Nortlre^olina, where Native Americans are our second minor- 
ity. • * ""' ' 

Title II-B fellowships are ^ urgently needed to increase the 
number of minority librarians. Job opportunities h^ve decreased, 
but I have received many more request* for librarians, particularly 
-minority . librarians jLhan I can fill. , ; , 

I had only three title 11^ fellowships, but of the three thatrl had, 
the students completed their work in August arid were employ 
immediately. . V. ' , 

There are also increased demands for library services, umployea 
citizens are requesting sophisticated computerized services which 
practicing librarians need to become more familiar with^while^the 
unemployed require more personal services in order to adjust to 
leisure time or toJiecome, better educated in order to compete in 
the job market; * '\ 



Several characteristics of librarianship make it difficult to re- 
cruit minority students* Sources of financial assistance, typical of 
other professions, are rare in library "science, and salaries for li- 
brarians are comparatively low. .., 

And I might add that we are fighting a battle for increased sala- • 
ries because of these OPM standards at the moment. 

Also, the scarcity of new faculty members in areas such as com- 
puter technology, information systems, telecommunications and 
, service to special-user groups like the aged, would be exacerbated 
without title II-B doctoral fellowships. 

The title II-B research program ifi the only Federal program of 
research in library and information science. Libr 
state of flux. We are seeing a rapid convergence between library 
science and information and/computer science. During period 
of change, there is a demanding need for research/ 

Teh years ago, the II-B training program alone received $2.8 mil- 
lion. The current level for training and research together is 
$880,000. But even this small amount has made a significant differ- 
ence. ... ' . . ^ ■ ' : ,:. v ; . 

Title II-B should be funded, however, at the authorized level of 
1.2 million. . : ■ ' <i 

- Tit^e II-C, which provides for strengthening research library re- 
sources, may be viewed as one response to the unanimous appeal 
voiced at thfe White House Conference on Library and Information 
tter Aces for access to information. Achievements under this pro- 
^ am were summarized by $ recent review and evaluation prepared 
tor the Department of Education, which note^ that II-C has given 
the Nation teris of thousands of unique titles acquired for scholarly 
investigation, thousands of fragile emd irreplac'eable volumes pre- 
served for long-term use, and hundreds of thousands of biblio- 
graphic records linked through online data files, in a format which 
will enable individual research scholars to locate items not held at 
the local research library. v - " ' 

Funding for HEA IIhC should be continued at the authorized 
level of $6 million. ' . 

In conclusion, I would like to call your attention to other library- 
related programs of concern, v 

Academiq liberies are also affected by the proposal to eliminate 
funding for interlibrary cooperation under title III of the Library 
Service and Construction Act. The proposed elimination of the 
grant programs of the National Historical Publications and 
Records Commission cuts in othet titles of the Higher Education 

Act... / 

The proposed reduction, in postal revenue foregone subsidy/ 

" ich-would increase the fourth^lass library rate by j& percent. A 

2-pound book package would go fyom 47 cents to 73 cents, and by 
budget cuts requested by the National Commission of Libraries and 
Information Science and the National Endowment for the Human- 
ities. 

In addition, since the tax reform measure pf 1969, there has been 
no tax incentive for authors and artists to donate their own cre- 
ative works, such as literary manuscripts *to libraries and muse- 
ums. 
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r *« a result, many manuscripts of great interest to scholars are 
■Jt publicly available. Bills to correct this situation have once 
, again been introduced in both the House and the Senate; and we 
hope Congress will act favorably oh them. . 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify for adequate financial 
support for aJJ of these important programs which undergird the 
education and information needs of people from all walks of life. 
[The prepared statement of Annette Phinazee follows:] 

Statement o^ Annette Lewis Phinazkb, Dean, School*of Library 8cience/Nobth 
Carouna Central UNiyERSn^ Durham, N.C. 

My name is -Annette Lewis' Phinazee. I am>Dea^ 
at North Carolina Central University in Durham and Thave been engaged in higher 
education for 41 years. I have served as President of the North Carolina library 
Association, Chairperson of the Council of Deans and Directors of the Association of 
American Library Schools, Chairperson of the Standing Committee on Library Edu- 
cation of the American Library Association, and Treasurer of the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association. ■; 

I will not spend your time explaining generally the value of libraries to American 
society, because the members of Congress have already demonstrated that they 
know this by authoring and appropriating funds in spite ef the zero funding pro- 
posed in the Administration's fiscal year 1983 budget I do want to express apprecia- 
tion for the Congressional support that librarians have received and urge you to 
continue to provide the funds that do make a significant difference in higher educa- 
tional institutions. I will specifically refer to the Higher Education Act titles II- A, 
B, and C. 

Title II-A funds for college library resources may be considered by some to be too 
small to be worthwhile, but this is not true according to the libraijpns in the small 
colleges and universities who have received these grants. One librarian in a promi- 
nent black private university described II-A grants as "a matter of survival." The 
" Librarian of ' my public university said that title II-A funds have played a signifi- 
cant role iii the growth and strengthening of our holdings and provided the opportu- 
nity for us to keep up with changing trends in library service. 

During this period of economic stress, it is quite common for college presidents to 
think of reducing their expenses by cutting the budget for library materials. Mean- 
while, the cost of materials has increased greatly for the past several years. And, 
adding to the. problem, publishers have been keeping their inventories to a mini- 
mum so many titles are not available when libraries have had to postpone pur- 
chases. Title II-A regulations and funds provide two remedies: the main ten ance-of- 
effort requirement prevents cutting the gistitution's budget and the funds supple- 
ment ihe small sums that libraries have. 4 . 

This one Federal library program has assisted nealy all academic libraries in the 
country. It has made funds available for the purchase, of college library resources 
since 1966. For most of the II-A grant recipients, hjird times have already arrived, 
' and the termination of this small but important basic grant would speed the down- 
ward spiral. For the last few years about ten percent of all eligible applicants are 
failing to meet the program's mairftenance-of-effort requirement; indicating that in- 
stitutional support for campus libraries is dwindling. . 

Over 75 percent of the awards go to private 2- and 4-year colleges and public 2- 
year institutions— schools that have been most hard hit by declining enrollments 
• and persistent high inflation. A recent analysis of 4-year college 'libraries concluded 
that well over half of these libraries fail to meet the minimal standards for adequa- 
cy of library resources. * * . ' _ 

A~smair II-A grant makes a difference, rioT^^mtte^ear in which it ; is re- 
ceived, but cumulatively as the collection is developed. For the most part, library 
materials are not consumed with each use, but remain available for future users. 
Thus with each use they provide a return over and over again on the federal dol- 
lars. * > ' ' i 

Because libraries of all ty^pea share their resources for the benefit and conven- 
ience of all library users, the title rf-A grants also make a cumulative difference in 
the total library resources available in any one state. For example, last year the 
states represented on this Subcommittee received the following total amounts for 
college library resources: ■ . 3 
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Fiscal yeat 198? — SUtt , 




JJ— A grants 


Total 


California......; ', ■ 






$138,600 
26,040 
80,640 . 
27.720 
57,960 . 
38.640 


Colorado..;. 






Illinois...... , ; 












Michigan. .... 




. 69 


Miisouri.;......^... ; 






New Yort^........;...;...; ,. . . 






. 158,760 
• 75,600 
106.686' 
J 16.800 i 


North Caroflna...v,; 

ftnnsyfvania , ,M.,.„,,» ta «....v.„.....M.L,i,., »,.,.. 


't.....,A, 


. ^ ,90.; 








■■' v : 57,120 : 


Wisconsin . /V'^Hgjfc" ,■ , ,, , J:L*J1j^:«v/L'..*:':':.:.' .. 




^ 68 
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A II'-A grant can allow a collie library to add more shelves of books, maintain a 
collection on microfilm, or purchase the services of an online database so a small 
library 'can tap the resources of 20 or more computerized data files. For the last few 
years, grant recipients could also use the funds for networking activities through 
which many college and university libraries share their books and periodicals. This 
cooperation magnified the benefits of II-A grants. The initial ventures in resource 
snaring which these grants made possible must not be cut short - * ■ 

HEA II-A has been and is effective. Its credibility has been established, but is 
now being questioned because of inadequate funding. It deserves better, and should 
be restored to the authorized level of $5,000,000. 

Title n-B training funds have made it possible to have a creditable number of 
Black and other minority students in certain library schools. Professional staffing in 
libraries is only 5.8 percent black, 4 percent Asian, 1.8 percent Hispanic, and 0.2 
percent Native American. Without II-B fellowship help, these percentages would be 
even lower. Title II-B fellowships are still urgently needea\ 

Job oppotunities have decreased, but I have received many more requests for li- 
brarians, particularly minority librarians, than I can fill. Last year my office re- 
ceived 755 notices of job opportunities. The three title II-B fellowship students who 
were enrolled in our school in 1981-82 completed their Work in August and were 
employed immediately. There are also increased demands for library services. Em- 
ployed citizens are requesting sophisticated computerized services, while the unem- 
ployed require more personal services in order to adjust to leisure time or to beconv 
ing better educated in order to compete in the job market. 

Several characteristics of librarianship make it difficult to recruit minority stu- 
dents. Sources of financial assistance typical of other fields such as large-scale re- 
search projects or undergraduate labs or classes led by teaching assistants are rare 
m hbrary S5. ience ' A 1975 Bureau of Labor Statistics study made an observation 
which is still true: "Minority recruitment effortsW graduate library schools are 
made considerably more>diflicult by the relatively low pay level in librarianship, 
compared to V)ther professions . . . which have comparable educational require- 
ments. The scarcity of new faculty members in areas such as computer technology, 
information systems, telecommunications, and service to special user groups like the 
aging, would be exacerbated without II-B doctoral fellowships. ° 

The title II-B research program is the only federal program.of research in library 
and information science. Library science is in a state of flux— we are seeing a rapid 
convergence between library science and iitformation and computefcsciences. During 
this period of change, there is a demanding need for research in such areas as the 
library .institutions effectiveness, how it can and should incorporate new technol- 
ogies, what skills the new librarian should jwfcaes, et cetera, Work in the last 2 
.years concentrated onvdefining the current researwrand education needs; this mo- 
mentum should not be lost — •— --— — ^ rv ^. ~-.- 7T - . : . .- . • 

Ten years ago the II-B training program alone received $2.8 million; the current 
level for training and research together is $880,000. Even this small amount has 
made a significant difference; however, U-B should be funded at the authorized 
level of $1.2 million. ; 

Title II-C, which provides for strengthening research library resources, may be -V 
viewed as one response to the rfhaninious appeal voiced at the White House Confer- 
ence on Library and Information Services for access to information. Strong research 
libraries are essential to our continued preeminence in basic research and scholar- 
ship. Eliminating HEA II-C funds for major research* libraries would weaken their 
ability to provide the necessary materials to support research and scholarly inquiry. 
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In fiscal year 1982, 40 institutions were selected to carry mt grant funded activities. 
In the first five years of the program, over three applications were received for 
every one that could be funded. , ■■ . 

Title II-C has focused attention and funds on the problems of preserving research 
collections; the continued pervasive deterioration of materials because of time, pol- 
lution, wear, and improper storage can result in irreplaceable losses. The Council on 
Library Resources, in a recent report on book longevity, stated that we are "in 
danger of losing more than a century of the human record" because of the standard 
paper-making process which leaves an acid residue on paper. The February 16 issue 
of The Chronicle. of Higher Education noted in an article on the report that over six 
million volumes in the Library of Congress are so brittle they may not survive fur- 
ther use. The New York Public Library estimates that oyer 80 percent of its World 
War I materials are in a state of advanced embrittlement," aha over 50 percent of 
the World War II volumes are so brittle they cannot be rebound, 
v In addition. to providing funds for preservation, II-C projects have helped to build 
a national database of American research library holdings. Developments in com- 
puter and communications technologies have enabled libraries to cooperate in ways 
not possible a decade ago. II-C funds have Contributed to both the design of online 
systems and the creation of over one million library records, enabling libraries to 
share the cataloging records, #nd researchers to learn quickly the location of a 
needed- item. All of these undertakings are beyoriti the resources of a library's 
normal operating budget. Typically, a university research library receives only 
three percent of the total institutional general operating expenditures; this small 
percentage may decrease as declining enrollments and inflation take their toll. 

Over the last ten years, research libraries have lost much of their buying power — 
since 1970 the number of volumes added to our research library collections has 
dropped 23 percent, but overall expenditures increased 91 percent. Libraries are 
hard pressed to keep up with the needs of their users who demand that library col- 
lections be inclusive and current. The next generation of foreign policy makers will 
study and learn from the record of the Middle Eastern revolutionary movements 
now being collected at the University of Chicago with II-C funding; andsfuture 
social scientists will rely on the automated resources of the gerontology collection^ 
the University of Southern California. Two important cooperative projects in the 
South involve making the research collections of the three largest university librar- 
ies in North Carolina accessible on the computer and providing a serials database 
for a group of university libraries in Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Achievements under this program were summarized by a recent revieWi anpeval- 
uation prepared for the Department of Education which noted that II-C 'lists given 
the nation tens of thousands of unique titles acquired for scholarly investigation, 
thousands of frigile and irreplaceable volumes preserved for long use, and hundreds 
of thousands of bibliographic records linked through online data files, in a format 
which will enable individual research scholars to locate items not held at the local 
research library." Funding for HEA II-C should be continued at the authorized 
level of $6 million. 

In conclusion, I would like to call your attention to other library-related programs 
of concern: • • ■ # . 

Academic libraries are also affected by the proposal to eliminate funding for in- 
terlibrary cooperation under title III of the Library Services and Construction Act, 
the proposed elimination of the grant programs of the National Historical Publica- 
tions and Records Commission, cuts in other titles of the Higher Education Act, the 
proposed reduction in postal revenue foregone subsidy which would increase the 
fourth-class library rate by 55 percent (a two-pound book package would go from 47$ 
to 73$), and by budget cuts requested for the National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science and the National Endowment for the Humanities. In addition, 
since the tax reform measure of 1969, there has been no tax incentive for authors 
and artists to donate their own creative work s, such as literary manuscripts, to li- 
braries and museums^ As- a-resukT^arry^ariuscripts ot* great* interest to scholars 
are not publicly available. Bills to correct this situation have once again been intro- 
duced in both the House and Senate (H.R. 1285 and S. 427), and we hope Congress, 
will act favorably on them. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify for adequate financial support for all of 
these important programs which undergird the education and information needs of 
people from all walks of life. " ■■■ y^t ^. 

Mr. Simon. We thank you very, very much for^your testimohy. 
Let me ask you a question. Is it not true that because of cutbacks 
in student access generally that many universities are forced to 
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spend money on student assistance that might otherwise go into li- 
braries? And when you cut back on books to a library, you walk 
past that library and it looks exactly the same, but there is a qual- 
ity problem that is taking placei on that campus. If we went anead 
with this kind of a cut, it would just be on top of something that is 
already taking place on campuses. - 

Obviously this is a leading question, but I would be interested in 
your response, ' • Y 

* Ms/ Phinazee. Exactly. I have a little more about that in the full 
statement but this is quite true* Financial aid to students affects us 
tremendously :ai^ 

wb ape enrollment ariven. Our No. 1 priority is recruitingVudlents 
and so we do tend to use as many resources ad we can to do this. 
• It is so easy to say, let's cut the jnaterials budget, and when we* 
do this, it is difficult to make it up because so many times, the 
books are out of plat, or if they are not out of print, they cost 
twice as much. 

That is why we like having this Federal regulation that if you 
are going to get this money, you cannot cut back on the budget. 
But we are definitely affected by so many of the other cutbacks on 
our campus. 

Mr. Simon. And then if I may ask each of the others one ques- 
tion. If we cut back, what do you say, for every $1 million we cut 
back in each of your programs, does the Federal Government, over 
a period of 5 years, save money or do we not save money? 

Mr. Wooldridge, In the case of cooperative education, I think 
part of my testimony was that you would lose money* I mean what 
the students are paying in income taxes and social security. Just 
say income taxes, never mind the social security, the'ffiovernment 
receives far more than the Federal Government is gjying, so that 
for every million that you cut back, I would have to/run the calcu- 
lations, you would have that inany fewer student^ in cooperative 
education programs, never mind the financial aid to the student, 
which is very important, and that is part of the argument we were 
making earlier, but you would then lose actual Federal income dol- 
lars. 

I think that is the part that I do not understand about the cur- 
rent administration's attitudes toward; it. You would actually lose 
Federal income, at the same time, cutting back student aid for stu- 
dents, those students that are affected by it. 

That is speaking from cooperative education's point of yiew. 

Mr. Simon. Yes. 

Ms. Pruitt. Mr. Simon, I would agree. If we cut back in the 
G'POP program by that amount of irioney, we are reducing the 
number of persons who are prepared at the highe st salary JeyelgL_ 
So in the Tin3 analysis, Tthe Federal Government islosing. 

We are preparing income producers, not users. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Lambert. 

Mr. Lambert. Like the professor, I will give an on-the-one-hand- 
on-the-other-hand answer* It defends a little on whether the Feder- 
al Government feels that the diminution of these capacities would 
have to be made up somehow anyway. 

One way to look at it is that the universities and the State gov- 
ernments are now carrying 90 percent of the cost of this. The Fed- 
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eral Government's portion pulled out of this would on the campus- 
es mean an immense diminution of the capacity. The night of the 
long knives are upon us as university budgets are being cut. The 
temptation to cut a scarce language is immense,, so I think my 
answer is that in the short run, there would be a diminution in the 
Federal budget. 

If, on the other hand, these capacities to deal with the scarce lan- 
guages and other countries would have to be reproduced within the 
Federal Government or someplace else so that the entire cost of 
them would have to be borne, the cost would be absolutely astro- 
nomical. . " • ' 

I see this as leverage money. I do not think that there is any 
doubt* but that in the snort run; you could save the budget, but you 
would find yourselves 5 yeaife down the pike trying to recreate at 
great cost what now is supported through this program. 

Mr. Farrow. Mr. Chairman. 
• Mr. Simon. Yes. ? 

Mr/ JFarrow. There is no question that we would lose money if 
this happens in that the upward bound program, as well as the spe- 
cial services program, these students are the first— I mean these 
are the graduates from high school— thereby becoming productive 
citizens and providing money for social security and income tax, et 
cetera. It surely would be a loss. 

Mr. Simon, Let me just ask the five of you if, we would appreci- 
ate your being willing to answer some written questions. We are in 
the mint and very shortly we are going to be putting some budget 
figures together and there are caucuses ^Ding on around right now 
on that. That is the reason that more members of the subcommit- 
tee are not here. I have an idea that members of the subcommittee 
probably will have some more questions. 

If you do not mind answering those questions as promptly as pos- 
sible by mail so that we can get them in the record, we would ap- 
preciate it. 

We appreciate your testifying here today in areas that are not 
headline-producing areas, but they are areas that really sp^ak to 
the jjjwllify of life, and I think, Dr. Pruitt, you summarized philo- 
sepmcally where we stand. We face a question that is beyond a 
budget question. It is really what kind of a society we want to 
build. We appreciate your contribution to that dialog. 

Thank you very, very much. 

Also, I want to enter in the record at the coqclusion of today's 
hearing, a joint statement on behalf of the Coalition of College and 
University Students, the National Organization of Black Univereit^ 
ancLCoII e pe Student a r ,nnd the United States Student Association. 
~ [The information follows:] \ 

Statement op the National Coalition of Independent College and University 
Students. (COPUS), National Organization op Black University and College 
. Students (NOBUCS), and United States Student Association (USSA) 

Mr. Chairman, and other distinguished members of the House Education and 
Labor, Subcommittee on Poetsecondary Education. We appreciate this opportunity 
to present the student perspective on the President's fiscal year 1984 student assist- 
ance budget proposals. " 

This testimony is offered on behalf of the three major national student organiza- 
tions, the National Coalition of Independent College and University Students 
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(tJOPUS), the illtionul Organization of ,;Black University and Col lege 4 Students 
(NOBUCS), and the United; StafoB Student Association (USSA), representing stu- 
dents at independent, public, and historically black institutions around the nation. 

Mr. Chairiri&n and members i of the i Postsocondary Subcommittee. President 
Reagan has proposed overall finding levels for student'' assistance that are compara- 
ble to current appropriations levels, -but the proposals include a major restructuring 
of the student financial aid system. We^at COPUS, NQBUCS, and USSA, believe 
that there are i some positive Aspects and some negative*aspects of the proposals. 
However, upon oxamination^hJs' restructuring of the entire federal student aid 
system seems neither timely nor desirable. It is not timely because any such major 




in which we hope to. participate: The fofjoWlng explains why COPUS,; NOBUCS, arid 
. USSA maintain that the proposed changes are undesirable. ■ ■ . • 

There are three positive aspects of the Awninistration's jlroposals: first, an in- 
crease in the maximum Pell Grant from $1,800 rto $3,000; secgnd, an increase in Pell 
/Grant funding torn $2,419 billion to v $2ftl3 billion; and thilJSl; an increase in College 
work'Study funding from $540 million to $850^ million. The increase in Pell Grant 
and CWS funding are needed to minimize £he impactfof prior student aid cuts and 
to .provide some of the additional funds jaflldents. need to meet the ^ver-escalating ; 
« costA of a, college education. * • -^'"i^,,. 

LJtoftever, thepe are six negative aspects of the' President's student aid proposals. 
Bfrst,,the number of students receiving a Pell grant (the Flame would be changed to 
^Supplemental Self-Help grant) would be serverely diminished- By the Adminisfra- 
tioriVown estimates, there would* be a'loss of 400,0Q0<Pell awards. Second, th&pro- 
portion of educational costs expected to! be borne by the already over-burdened stu- 
dent'would increase to a minimum of Ap percent. This vSelf-help'Vportioij is expect- .; 
♦edito foe generated through student's summer earhings, part-time jobs, ColleggJVork ■ 
1 Study, arid loans^both .Guaranteed and Natfbnat Direct Student Loans. ThisVSs at a 
f v time ofrijecbrd unemployment and Vndere\mployme,nt compounded by cUrrent |>ro- 
. ' posals"«S«a youth sub-minimum wage/ and major changes proposeed in . both student 
loan pro-ams. Third, Federal dollars* for National Direct . Student Loans, Supple- V 
mental Educational Opportunity Grants, and State Student Incentive Grante would^^ 
•be eliminate^ resulting in both fewer dollars for students qnd less for each JJntffipT ; 
cial aid office in considering a student's aid package. Further; the, new $3,000 P*f* :^; 
Grant maximum is 'less than, the amdunt a' . student^with demonstrated maximU» § 
need'would reqeive under thti currfent Wsteiti of P^l, SEfi)G, end SSIG Fourth ,Mf : v U 
additional Federal College Work-StUdyJfund^ were ava^atBe, there would not^neces- !v . 
sarily be: (1) Bnbugh jobs'bn campus^nd/or (^..enough 4nstituti6hal (20 percent) ■ f ,$ 
■ matching funds, 'ahd/dr (3) enough,hburs each student Can work tO' Utilize the addi- ; , j v 
. tiorial Federal money in their'aid -package. A student can" wOfJt only S£ many 'hours cjte 

' and still ba able to fulfill his/her responsibilities as ,a student. Fifth, if the Guarn* 
"V teeiStuderit Loan (GSL7program were entirely. need-baj^vhllMe^ . 
attenting moderate cost institutions cbuld.jbecome ineligible; for' a GSL, ana (hereby g 
unable toirheet the. required'40 percent selfchelp contribution. Also;Uhe proposed/n-; 
crease in the* graduate student- loan origin at ion feejfrbm £ 5 percent - to* 10/TOrfbnt 
■would significantly increase student 'deot burden, ..while decreasing toe relative 
buying power 
interest rates' a 

"• program cbUld ™ , ^ . , — r , { . . 

v ther cuts'in the GSl^rograniafe towarfcated; in fact the. j$900- milUo^ayed d_, 
declining interest ratfes snouid ? beirused to restore some of the previous cuts .m stu>, 
dent aid programs. SixthVvth^^ 

ulJwtutluuo x ^ b „___._™^«. . . £ ^ . Wear 1983 level ' 

of $154:7 million to $35 miljion. In addition, TOIO is tw^i»d>fot:«:ftcid.^ar;1983:-- 
recission [ of $29.6 million. This vital : educational oppbrtuni^y ftrpgrarn currently^^ 
serving over 493,000 economically and educationally disadvantaged;, studejlts^ should ; ^ 
not be cutf or 'be. restricted to students .attending certam instrfcuUqns^^^ 
vantaged students are minority s£udents, and not all diSddvan^gM minority stu- 
dents attend majority-enrollment institutions. In fact, 7 out of lft black and minority : 
stildents attend predominatelv niajority institutions^ the^gjiise of inQreased.; > 

commitment to historically black institutions, this Admitiistration s budget propos-' * 
alS provide no increase in funding for historically black colleges. \ 
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(PUS, tfOBUCS, and tfSSA firmly believe that the Administration's proposal 
plication Saving Accounts shouldin no way constitute, an alternative to exist-? 
.Sod-based arid .cost-sensitive student aid programs/ Like Tutition Tax Credits, 

^ s would be regressive, would probably cost; the FederarOoverrtrriGnt more than 

they are worth, and would constantly raise the spector of yet another excuse to cut \ 
Federal student assistance programs. We might support ESA^s as a Savings incen- 
tive, but noVas a form of college student assistance.: .• tfti ; • ' 
In addition to being concerned about direct student assistance, COPUS, NOBUCS, 




belie^Mut the Reagan Administration's support for historically black 
lusory Spori examination of the manner in which thM funds are alio- ,; 
f the $231 million targeted (or suppport of black colleges, $160 million is $ 
ir Howard University. While not questioning Howard's appropriation of U 
r we feel ^hat tfe 

Mack colleges witti total* enrollments exceeding 250,000 is clearly a mini- 
. . ,_. JttnehtV considering the, important. .contribution of these institutions. 
In conclusion, we, as students, are fundamentally concerned that there ^e a con- 
tinuing Federal commitment' to education in general and to student assistance in 
particular, We are not encouraged by the President's education budget, which is en- 
titled "Federal Education Activities^ rather than the U.S. Department of Education, 
and which calls, once again, for the abolition of the Department. Federal student 
assistance was created Because state and local governments were unable and/oyr un- 
willing; to bear the burden of funding and administering student aid programs. We 
see no indication that, in these days of state -budget-slashing, the states will take 
over the responsibility for student assistance. ( . 

.We are, co-sponsoring National Student Action and Lobby Day 1983 on Monday, 
March 7. Students from around the Nation will be coming to Washington to respond 
to the President's # student aid budget proposals. We hope that you, and other Merri- ; , 
bers of Congress will have an opportunity to Jisten to their views. 

Mr. Simon. At this time, the subcommittee is amounted. 
[Whereupon, at 10:40 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene subject to thif call of the Chair.] 
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'■'V, : -House of Representatives, ,'. V 

y;p:;p;r' Subc6mmittee v 6n Pos^^ 

Committee on Education 1 and Labor, 
_ / - _ " ,/ : Ww/im^;Z).a , , 

4 r / ; The subcwximittee met, pursuant to /call* at 9:05 aM&ta room 
^ 2261, Rayburn House Office 'Building, Hon. Paiil ; Simon (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. • 

• ^NMei^rs pr^nt: Representatives Perkins, Simon, Owens, Pack: 
aira, and Gi^lerson , H , , 

Staff present* John :|J, Deanv assistant minority counsel; and 
MaryM McAdaiifi, meuo^ity legislative assistant. '• 

'Simon. The subcommittee .will resume its hearings on the 
^ ^ojpsed fiscal 1984 budget;/ > . 

are pleased to have the Secretary of Education here as our 
.. % first.witness, ^ 

5 V Incidehtaliy, I might add, this will not apply *to the first witness; 
; ? ^ut'after t^e , first witness, and succeeding witnesses, we are going 
• to have a ^minute rul|. oh presentations simply because we have 'a 
v / markup on. a school luiicK bill iri the full committee and the sul> 
:.; V. ; ; committee will have to join the full committee/ / %. ' 
p| Mr v XJUNbERSpN, Mr! Chairman, is^it your intention to adjburh 
? 1 during that markup? ■/ *" • 

Mr. Sim&n. My hope is that we will see where we are arid see 
how rapidly; the full commute moves, but as soon as they start 
/ business; we will either h^gftb be through or .^e will have to 
' v : " recess; , ' ■ '• '-/v- r ■ ■■/ ; ' : - 

Mr. Gundersonv I have a number of amendments for the 
. • markup.; " ■ •• .... •'•" >: .- 

- : ..Mr. Simon* All right. 

* Secretary Bell. I will have a very brief summary of my opening 
statement, so we will be less than 5. minutes. \ 
Mr. Simon. You are always brief, Mr. Secretary. 
We are pleased to have you here oncte again, Mr. Secretary. 

(177) • .:^|Sf^' : ' 
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STATEMENT OF HON. TERREL H; BELt, SECRETARY OP, EDUCA- 
TION, ACCOMPANIEp BY EDWARD A ELMENDORF, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY; PO^^OSTSiECONDAR^ EDUCATION; RQtf KIM* 
BERLING, DEPU»ASSiSTANT SECRETARY FOR INSTITUTION- 
AL SUPPORT > AI^/lNTfiRNATION AL EDUCATION PROGRAMS; 
GARY BAUER, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR PLANNING, 
BUDGET AND EVAt^JATIONj BIM< ©INGtEDEIN, pEPUTY DI- 
RECTOR, BUDGET SERVICE; AN# JOHN HAI^ESi ACTl|lG DIRE^C- 
TOR, POSTSECONDARY ANALYSIS p£V v ISIQN< ,{[ f - ^ ^ 

Secretary Bell. 1 was told once that' in giving ^ speech, if ydu 
can't be profound, try to be witty, andjif ybii can't |ie Wi)tty, at leai3t 
have the'grjace to be brief. . . :';■/ . ' 'y/^'rij \ • \; \^..$4>.(2 \ 

Mr;;Chai^ai^ 

I am pleased introduce my colleagues: Dri Ed Elmpndorf, who 
is our Assistant Secretary for Postsecondary Education. Md had a 
very distinguished career as a college president before hejoined us 
and we are proud to have him with us. , t> r : <v . 
° Dr. Ron Ivimberling. He has a, Ply D/ inSBng Ush," so any of his 
material .that.-cptiies, up h6re, we .tav&fi]^^^ 
any grammatical in Jiis work. J { 

Gary Bauer is our T)epi 
and Evaluation 3 . Be carafu 
Mr. Chairman. . 1 j ' v 

. Bill Dingledein," wljoWorks mTTSary Bauer's? 6ffi£e^ 
knowledge of these Jrognttnti., '1 ■■':/'; * j/ 

And then John Haines; , Afcting Director p£ thei Dw^gionof Pds 
secondary Analysis. ^ ^ , ■ •4^^^ iU :^yifv g ^^\^-/. 1K . 

I am pleased to give you aja^vfertieW ^oir -Summaiy^ ,o{ .ouK^sMte- 
ment which w^ would like t^submit^f&r jtfae ifecord? that gpef ^^a 
great deal mora detail / !\ > lx y *\ {^nM Y 

. — tot; 



lis work. 76 . .", ; • 5 / ,' ; v • 

)eputvrIIiMer ^Secretary Sot Planning,; Budget 
ceful W^t wrHjays, be^atis^li| ^ j^n'attof nejr, 



great 

I begin by indicatirig tha/ 



By level funded I woukj s; 
funds we.' were, able io saiv 
rate Iff the guaranteed 
mo^eyiStha!t::^ve propped 
Oiir to JSbudge t j tora 
the budget allowance th$ 
deliberations back' and. 
President settled on; for 
about $figp millfon " 
It 



studeht^m.d budgfet is 
thgt the|amc^irit ;of-mpne^^lp^4^6 



because of the 



iritti^ 



uderfc\ lfiS^program oaf ther*jai 



d«t for posttiS 



tion: 



isiderable 
ice /that the 
ititwri thatptei 



with. 



largfc 
iSent loan seh 



If 



-pur 1984- pro^qsat 
gress appropriated 
I was faced with 
4ion in the budget formu 
a budget level and then .g 
a bit fcf the reverse of that 



»fead ah original biidgetv allplyajice , 
^#as .f aisled dramatically. ! want ; 




was deeply invplved infchii. k He yya& fatefei 
insisted that we come to Congress i^h 



budget.that didn't reflect the dramatic 'prppos. 
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$6i decreases* that/ 



artmexit o^ Muicat 
e finally &riived at H 
u-.with OMB; :^e al 
% Results ;jh''^-t>]^iKt % :foi: ^ l 
l * 1983 appropriation Jj^^ 
't^ti^mldW;^ tk 
taR^he ^i983^iiai^ it 
re within IpH^ 
tHment of B&ucatloii 'ffoflBSfc U^f'K 
f whe^ to allocate thc^850^iif ; ^ 
;s. ]x w^sn'ti^a matter of netting V* 
the ptpgr£m prioritfegf It was 
k;ai^ft^h^^ I 
ft^fi^Hsive Jisc^ ■' 
aiftpha^pg^ia^ > } Me P^ident * 
* cwjerhed arid 0 
rtmenlWsf Education/ 
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; '3^"We''hadl a year dgo, He waa concerned about we feU itha^ States are 
Vr> - inidire straits and that institutions haye difficjilt budget problems. 
^ i -Because of ill of that, , we, have in the istude^ aid area a level 

v funded budget In sbitie btlier postdecondary program areas; e had , 
S to find this $850%flUon decrease- We*ha^thus;inade some cute . 



there arid 

- We ft^ the deficit. Asjwe- met and 

of Ecohbmic 'Advfeers wcMfere^ along with bur very distihgUtehed 
^ret^ b^^^ 

'•fecbrio^ .'■ ' 

7^ As toe/buttfr ^ all Other depart 

? • ment budgets, there was an; bVersha concern andi* a \ worry 

that wp might See^a deficit ^"iiarge as .$250 billioA Tfcere was : a 
concern that this might cause tfa economic recovery; to misfire. So 
it was because jof those pressures that we brought forward the 
budget thafWe have at the. present time. ..• , \ v 

The priorities as to ^vrhere We hav& allocated our funds are, of 
course, subject to debate. We would emphasize to you thqt we rec- 
ognize that we propose and you dispose; arid that you may find dif- 
ferences the priorities and ho^ wS have Arranged and allocated our 
funds inside of the Department. 

I emphasize that; overriding everything haj3 been this bigxoncern 
about the deficit. In spite bf this, I would .emphasize that President 
Reagan wanted Us to present a stronger budget thaxi^last year. We 

j - wanted to not have a debate over large cuts in student aid'. 

Because of that we hfcve^an approach and a philosophy that we 
Would like, as earnestly as we can, to persuade you to look at. It 
changes, somewhat; the way that we qualify students for student 
financial aid. We think that the traditional role of the family ajid 
the student^ should be first of all, up front, meeting as^riiuch of the 
cost of higher education as they cai?i. This has been eroded a bit. 

i That is wM we have the emphasis that We have on the Bell self- 



6 



help program. , . , _~ . 

.v. At the pfesent time, the first source of student aid is the Fell 
grant. Thatls a fine program and we think 4t has worked well. We 
would emphasize lo^fc Mr. Chairman, \that you and your col- 
leagues on this comnjfijfe we jttet express^our appreciation to you 
for the good job you jBH done m helping to ke%; that pell grant 
program there and tolre^ the funding up to where it vy 

' . ^j^,tjus $ejar over- 



in bur Pell self-help proposal, we Kafy im i^C^et ^^r(^er^ ;>/•:, 
the previous year. vWe think the broadening oP^gj^^elfepility '-,:p.; 
and benefits have been so extensive that -Wdo^Mv^hot^^v-^ - 
quirement on students and on their families tb mal^^^ir, ma$}r y 
mum contribution. ^ifev'vV . '* ' •• \ '"' 

■ I' would hasten to say that Iwe would, recognize that we can put so ; 
much pressure oh the self-help contribution that.wetwill disqbujrage 
students from attending college. We can make if so difficult 4 , that 
they won't go on to school. Knowing that education is such a great m 
investment that pays so mUch, we don!t want to do that. ■•"•V; 

We Would |ike to discuss with you whether; or not our self-help 
*requir£ment$are too heavy. We emphasize that in our -definition 6f x 
the self-heto ^contribution, We include work study and, the loans 
that are affable as a resource. When we say that we would like 
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" '111:'' : : .-, • ' ■ ■ . . ; 

tri see a studdMfwrae up with a minimum of 40 percent of the cost ... 
pf education -o^oOp as a self-help^reqilirement, prior to fitting to 
the Pell grant, w^ihclude in that definition of self-help the heavily x 
Bdei;allv subsidised work-study and guaranteed loan program. 
We think that before ? a student receives a Government grant, 
/ which is an outright gift, ; that the student ought to help himself as ; 
much 08 he can, to a treasonable extent I would hope that the ; 
debate here could -focus on whether y or not we have established a 1 ' 

• v reasonable Vequireirtent in that regard; 

* We think that the Federal Government has begun to supplant \ 
«" . ■■ the traditional role of the student and the family in the financing 

of educational costs. We think that; all Students, regardless of 
%: .X-ir family incomes, ought to be expected tq make a financial pontribut- v * v 
■■; Hon toward their education, and the big question is .how much that v., 

should be. '..-II *. v-.V 

t , Spme of our critics in the higher education community, Mr. 
I , Chairman, have expressed, concern about this. I think they have 
" lost sight of the fact that *our campus-based needs 1 analysis pre- " 1 
*sumes right now that a student paves 11 out of summer earnings, 
about*, $700. So when 1 we ask for" a self-help contribution of $800, or , 
40 percent, whichever would be Jhe larger out ; of the two, we j / 
should look at the nlimbers and^at?the availability of loans and 
work-study in meeting that self-heljp^requirement. 
.■/*. . I would emphasize, and the chairman- knows this better than I 
/ ' do, that the 1980 Higher Education Amendments dropped previous 
self-help provisions and we think we need to reptfore this conciept. 
The big item in our proposal relates to this. We think raare rigftt 
A in our desire to try to persuade you to support our proporel to have 
some self-help^requirements before a student moves' to the Pell 
4tfr> grant. - .' v 3j •-* 

V f "The grant itself has in some institutions been, covering the entire . 
■ / cost of education. We think that we ought to adjust how we handle 
r student aid so as to encourage more ^student participation in meet- 
' . -ing this cost' ' >• ■ ■■:£,' . .->. ■ ,•;.;./ ' 

Rata covering ^first-time, full-timtf freshmen in j^demic yeaf / 
"1981-82, 'suggest ; that 28 percent of ithe students j$C2r and 4-year 
\ > public dnstituti6ns nave their' $ducatiojlfinan^ 

tion froni-their parents, and; over 59 percent V^y^^^^^^V 
• v 'contribution from. their savings from summer wbrJ^W^^*^^ 001 
• ; : nestly think that there ought to b^, a change the^. .1Jh« 
t''*fo~ P 1 ^ * n as ^qualification for the varioqs. student aid^ro/ 
fiptiij- " requirement for ;self-help. V 1 . *.v . ' ^'■S^m^^Y 

V. ' , I would emphasize that when thd rates ^^^^^ffl^^^f^t 
, - Middle Income Assistance Act or 1978, the Goyernmej^ 
v " annoy#TC6d to families that it would take,over.a larg#^ 

respbnsibijy^yyfor financing higher education. What we ought to w^y'Ct. 
. ; ■ ■ ' i dpi%- is imff tig families 'to : help themselves. Fpr^hose who can't ' , 
• ' > . afford ;i|, tnen,<of course, we want tip* come in with more Goyern- 
/ • V, ment aid^ but we .would li% to k^ep the emphasis upon .the family >? . : ; 
k . and student to 0 carry out the regpbnsibiility whenever possible, ^^SrM 
•• " : V *h Sov t^aty Mr.^CHairman, is bur prMary pitch; if I can use tHp^^ 
■ r < terrn before tlte committe^There are some other proposals in 6Sj^ ; " 
; ° .j/biidg6t- th^ you may waiftfeto ask us about. I have just conqentrat 
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^ n(iv opening BtatQtnontd'here on tyie self-help concqpt because the 

i| < administration feeleflo keenly about it. ^ - : 

|-;. ; I will just conclude, and submit my entire statement Mr the v 

%■' • • *ecord. ;« :' - . • ■ V ■ ■ x 



Mr. SiwipN. Your full statement will be entered in t&e record. 
• [Prepaid stated 

.> (1 j Prki^|kd Statbmrnt or Hon, T^nh«L H. Brix, Siccni^Any of Education ' 

m •,.\Mr, Chairman and Members of tho Committeo, wo opprociato this opportunity to ; /S 
appear beJTdfe you to discus tho budget request for tho Department's postsecondary •' v Vv 
pqucution^ . ■. ./,'.'' u / ' V . y'-y.r. 

" ' OVBUVIBW ^ " ' 

Our overall request for Jthoso programs is $5,8 billion, or 44 percent, of tho Depart ' 
ments proposed budget of $13.2 billion. This is about the same percentage as that 
v allocated tb elementary and secondary oducation; The 1984 budget Is basoa oh a now 
philosophy of student assistance. It contains a number of Initiatives and reforms 
which implement this philosophy and which directly affect bur request. " «■ . 

Our request has been developed with a sensitive ear to the concerns which we 
have heard during our testimony before this Committee and during our frequent 
meetings with representatives 6f the higher education cbminunity over the post two * 
yeors, This year s budget request reflects our proposed changes jn the philosphy of 
student assistance and oiir assessment of the j-eallstic budget requirements of those 
programs for which we believe there is an appropriate Federal role. We hope our 
discussions with youliiis year \yill focus on our philosophy and a careful examina- ' 
tion of that role. To facilitate such discussions, our legislation is being transmitted 
to you early in the session to provide the Committee with adequate^time to consider 
our proposed changes. >>', 

The principal student aid programs— as you 1 are well aware, Mr. Chairman— have 
made majbr contributions to improving Access to postsecondary education for mil- 
lions of Vvtibricans. We wont , to preserve, that objective for those who are truly 
needy, huttwe also want to stop the erosion^f the traditional roles of the family and 




recent years 'we , 4 • 

». r - , .-,-c r-.^c ™ e j « I benefits so that 

these fcrc^fams no longer serve ohtyfthe truly needyi At the same time^ the costs of 
^these programs tp the American taxpayer have risen dramatically— trom#$1.2 bil- V 
•r ^ho^inrl9W1^ over'S^G billion in appfopriations in 1982. a '--V..' " J 
r/^.W efl ^ Pw^a^s^were not intendedJ as initially formulated, to supplant the tradi- 
. ^W' r6 ^^C}H e student and the fimily ;in tW financing of educational costs. All 
^students r^ardless of (amly incomer were expected to nlake a financial contribution 
tOj their education. Arid-Til families, save those with severely limited financial 
means* we^e exoectepY to help. Mr, Chairman, I believe these roles have beejjsBub- 
stantially eroded due/ to the growth and liberalization of these programs. 
^ The current ne$d; 'analysis system used by most colleges and universities' in $he • 
distributiori of Fe^iefral ,, camp^s-based' , and other student aid normally^presuntS ^ 
l S^ in ? 8 fr0 -to student sum»ife^fiarnings of $700 Jbr fresfimen and sophomores arid 
V.\ $900 for otjier students. Undtsrther Education Amendments of 1980, there was to be << - 
ho such inininium self-help presumption for any of the Federal student aid pro- 
t \ grama. TJiejre is* none under the current Pell Grant program. 4 

Moreover evidence is accumulating thot many federally-aided students have to 
neither vfqxk nor borrow to attend postsecondary education institutions— family. 
, contributions and grant aid cover their entire' cost of attendance. Data covering' 
./first-time, fijll.tirne freshman in academic year 1981-1982 suggest that about 28 per- 
cent of students at ttoo-year and four-year public institutions have their education , 
financed with no„ contribution from their parents and-thajt over 59 percent provide '-"< ' - 
; v ■ "v no self-help; contribution. /. • - 

^ K With respect to families, Mr. Chainriari»*a similar situation exists. The amounts 

I. families wem, expected to contribute .toward educatipnalcosts in the original Basic, 
I Grant prog^tn were 20 percent orti the first $5,000 of discretionary income (i.e., 
fs income not '-needed -for hasic living expenses) and 30 percent on the remainder. 
^ Wheri^these fates were reduced to an everi 10.5 percent under the Middle Income 
& Studem; Assistance Act of 1978, the. Federal Government in effect Announced to S 
families that it. would take over a large piece of that responsibility. I do not believe ^ 
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mt this wna tho right signal to bo giving. Under our W84 policy, tho ttasoaarnont 
rote for dotormlnlng famlflea' oxpectod contributions willbo incrooaod to 18 porcont 
on tho flrat $5,000 of dlscrotionary incomo, and 20 and 25 porcont rospoctivoly on 
tho noxt two $5,000 increments, , ■■" . , , _ " . " , 

Thoro is aomo rocont ovldonco that an additional dollar of grant a d doosnot pro- 
portionately oaao tho Hnancial burdon tho studont must boar, Inatoad, it roducoa tho 
amount that parents contribute; Wo atudiofl fundod by tho Dopnrtmont ahow thia 
substitution of Fodoral aid for purbtttal support, : . - . .. . 

Tho Fodoral Govornmont haa hjatoricaliv playod a significant role in postaocon- 
dnry oducntton financing, Wo wanVtb continuo to play a major rolo, but we neod to 
ro-oxamlno flio tronds of rocontiVoara, whoro thoy aro loading uh, and whether wo 
want to-or can afford to-drlf^to a aituutlbn In which tho Fodorul Govornmont, 
rothor than tho family , is tho -primary aourco of financing collogo costs. _ 

Wo boliovo wo neod to ro-oxamim> tho Foddrul-family-studont partnorahip—and 
tho roles of other institutions— collogofl, and univorsitios^Statos and tho private 
sector 

." Mr/ Chairman, this Administration boliovos that tho traditional rolos of the stu- 
dent and the family in tho financing of poataecondary education are yory important 
and aro in hood of roaffinmation. That is why Our proposals to rovlso tho studont 
financial aid programs rofloct a now philosophy of studorjl assistance which w 1 em- 
phasize atudont solf-help through loans and work, To imWomont this policy: (1) the 
Fell Grant program, will bo restructured to incorporate a^tudont contribution ex- 
pectation and to mako awards more sensitive to oducational costs whilo appropri- 
utions are incrousod from $2.4 to $2.7 billion; (2) Work Study appropriations i will bo 
increased by 60 porcont in 1984, with no requirod incroose in the levol of institution- 
L al contributions, providing«about 270,000 new student jobs; and (8) a now tax incen- 
tive program will oncourago paronts to plan and save for mooting the colloge costs 
of tftoir dopondont children. In addition, we expect Guaranteed.Student Loan (GSL) 
borrowing to total $7.2 billion; in 1984-a $0 billion or 22.ffercent increase over 
"i&fi&volurno. And wo expect that about a half billion dollars in National Direct Stu- 

j 4 T ' aua.^.»„U ...ni.W^ mfAllnfila in InaHtntinnnl rnvolvlnff funds UuttlOut n6W 



Clonal Opportunity or" "State Studont Incentive Grant programs. Tho reformed ana . 
enlarged PeltSelf-Holp Grant program will sorvo the same general pu||oso as these 
v programs, but on a more eatable basis. . , « 

, In tho Guaranteed StuSRt Loan program, we are proposing: (1) the extension ot 
y : , need analysis to all family income levels; (B) an origination fee^ increase for graduate 
and professional students, and (3) the recall oT unneeded Federal advances to guar- 
antee agencies. These changes; are needed in order to discourage unnecessary bor- 
rowing, encourage reasonable^nil^^Qntributions, and help reduce the still - huge 
long-term Federal subsidy costatrithis program/ ■ \'h , _ ' 
'* < ; "In addition to our? efforts in the student financial assistance and GSL programs, 
■Kouiibudget will continue to provide support for many of current goals and programs 
v ltfttfe ffigher and continuing education area. One of our highest priorities wilHto be 
to provide developmental arfti other program support for postsecondary institutions i 
which enroll large numbers of financially disadvantaged students, including .histori- 
• cally black colleges. The 1984 budget request fop the four institutional aid programs 
■ servingihese schools emphasizes the Administration's commitment to institutional 
prograinaseiyiiig disadvantaged students. We a¥e£equeating a 1983 supplemental ot < 
$5 mUlfcn-foi&he Title IlFlnstitutional Aid programs. Historically black, colleges 
and universities will receive a miniihjm of $45.7 million in 1984 under this pro- 
/ ■ CTam— an increase* of million over3W8. We are also proposing^legislation which, 
^wW:%volVe the targltinVof funds udder. Special Services for Disadvantaged Stu- 
dents to supportvinstitutions serving large numbers of financially disadvantaged stu- 
dents. This* program will be further amended to allow.funds to be used for some of 
vthe outreach activities now providefeunder Upward Boiihd and Talent Search— 
^/> : Avh4ch'are pr^ prop-am authorities 

and funds willtfesuft in more ettcife'^SSfd. Hel^target^ use of limited resources. 
<u Our appropriatU request for Title'lfl arj^SpeCfal S^fejices for Disadvantaged Stu- 
y »: I ^ dents, wh^daed to.the minoritv^^btio^ p r qP , ? m and 

- t support ftr^Howard University, wftll3taralmb^t^34 million in dire^ aW for pro- 
th grams serving disadvantaged and minority collegfr^tudents, including about $^50 

million for black colleges. . ^ j «• l : "i ^ »u 

■\ . I will now discuss in detail our proposals and their expected ettects in the inree 
\%iajor postsecondary education program areas.. Let me begin with the student Jinan- 
£ %\a\ assistance -programs. 



•' r IfTUDRNT I^INANCtAL ABMIHTANOi^ROOKAM^ \ 

0 S r ^ pd J? ot i oqu 1 0it fgr fe l l ee i r W** If $3^07^00.000— tho aamo amount that ia 
avnilablo for fiscal yoorfWBfl, Thia roquoet, In conjunction with thoGSL requoet, 
w lrgonorato approximately $11,888,0.00,000 In aid for atudonta, an incroaao of $02^ 
mUlion oy©r flBca! yoarl988. Aa proVibUaly montionod, wo aro proposing a major 
-rthiloaophicttl reorionUtlon of the Foderal student 'assistance programs downed to 
help roatorp tholrndiHonal rqlea of the family and the atudent aa tho partioa pri- 
morily roaponaibfo for/mooting college costs. ., 

Pell self-help grant* ' • . '; . 

„ Tho focal pojnt of oar propoaal ia tho Pell Self-Help Orant restructuring-a Feder- 
al grant which will flrflt roquiro rt financial contribution from the atudont for hii/ 
u?^ii u P tlonal wata.v Let mo oloborato forthor on our atudont aelf-holp proposal, 
Whllo tho concopt is ftot complox, it hoi lod to somo confusion aa to how ft will bo 
» implemontod and whdso awards it will affect. In tho drat placo, our intent ia simply 
that tho self-hoip (fpmpononU>e a roaaonablo expiation of studont contribution 
Trom work or savings, Althpufh wo would oxpoot/<hat most students cap moet this 
amount with summer and pari-time current oarnings, we would not prescribe exact- 
K ^ ^^tipn ™ u *y J»- m§t.by the indiyi3uaK Tho Work Studey program 
aridlne Fodoral atudont loan programa could, of coujso, bp uaod. 

Oiir aolf-holp proposal is designed to enauro that no studorft, rich or poor, depend- 
enter independent, attending a low-cost or a high-coat institution, receiving Federal! 
npedbased financial aid, will escape nominal financial responsibility for meeting a 
reasonabto minimum amount of his/her educational co#s. This is not an onerous 
proposawor studonts. At tho same time ColUwe costs are rising, so are tho earning 
capacities of studonts. We estimate, that by tho 1984-86 acadomic fSar a student 
'working 15 hours per week during the school yoar and saving $800 from summer 
oarnings would havo about $2,420 per year to help defray college costs. Our solf-help 
expectation wiirgeneftUly be much loss. Our proposod $800 minimum self-help ex- 
pectation is, in fact, similar to the $700 or $900 ^summer savings" expected under 
tho Uniform Methodology—the system used by most colleges and urtiverei tips in 
awardmffFede^ institutional aid. Because of the struc- 

ture of the Pell GrAnt program; we are* proposing to impose th>*Poll self-holp expec- 
tation differently tKan under the latter syetem, If we were to impose it, aa that 
system does, by adfllng it to the expected contribution from parents, it would affect 
only tho awards of those students whoseJSBl 0 rants are determined by the maxi- 
murn-award-minus^xi)ected-family^^ students 4 attending 

cost schools. Our proposed Pell Grant treatment of student self-help ia more 
\and equitable than suctrtn. approach for ty&kmajor reasons: (1) it vyould 
With expected student/and family contribution? ^across thq board" to all ap- 
^-including those attending low-cost schools, arid (2) it would Allow the ex- 
pectecTfltudent contribution J to vary with edu^onai«c*te: Students attending low- 
cost schools should be oxpectecTto contribute oWfietht«fc thoa^fwhb wfih to attend 
higher cost schools flhjbujpy^pxpecte*! to provide moreYroifctoeir: ^ efforts: 
A™ buUdifl^explioitly upori expected student^ntmutions/ the pro- 
P 0 S Pe!1 ^lOTejp Grant Will be based upon increased expected .contributions from 
middle /mcome families. It will also be more sensitive to educational costs, less prone 
to award errors, more equitable across States and types of institutions, and more 
fairly and consistently distributed among students than the current grant programs. 
The Pell Self-Help Grpht offers the following advantages: 

The proposed maximum award of $3,000 will be more cost-sensitive than t*m cur- 
bile 




. * 4 ..— ~~ — ,., „.. situations for 

the first time. Under-the^urrent program, individuals with substantially digererit 
family fimincial,resc^rce8 x pften receive the same amount bf Pell Grant e^sTSaTlee. 



----- , r. ~ " " » wo io, ui.m. icoqi youviii\it id uuw pvatsiuw iw a 

student to finance his or;ner postsecondary education entirely with Federal grants 
and no personal financial commitment at.all.X ' V S< ■ ' '" ' i 

The establishment of one 'grant program with one qet of award rules will proyliSe 
bonsistency 4n Federal grant amounts for students in similar family financial and 
educational-HSost situations^The current ^ combination of;progmms with their varying 
award calculations, allocation formulas, and institutibnal^pblicies often result irt 
substantial differences in student treatment. * ■* 

' ■ 1 ' : : r;-'. : .v r " 



Th« use of only llvo data element* ji> (JoJturminO family financial ,»lf,linttth, m oiv 
|H>»cd to tho W olomonU usod at prtidnt Hrthu Poll Grant progrttm^i^^pHfc 
the program, reduce Utftb, and abuse, and Improvo oquity in the fllitclbutlort of 
awards, ■■• , , .'■ 

Tho restructured •Ptoll Solf-Holp Grant jirogram Is proposod for full fori ding .at 
$2 t 7ia ( 800,000 with a maximum grant of WOO. This funding will provide? Dearly 2.1 
million students with grants averaging approximately $1,800, 1 would likp to empha- 
size that l>pth our appropriation roquost and tho $8,000 maximum grantee nro sug- 
t gestirig must bo considered in concort with tho solf-holp and othor equity enhancing 
reform pr|ppsal8 1 havo dlscussod. \ ' ' 

Work«tu% . - . , /•...'.- f. ' ■ > v " ' ■ {:'■' ■ ■/•; 

Consistent with our overall emphasis oh Bolftholp, we are requostirig?an increase 
of $810,000,000 for th* Work-Study program* which ,woijJd raise UUndiiur to * 
$860,000,000 for flBcal year 1984. The expandod Work-Study program vvill afford 
over i million student* the opportunity to work in order to'rneot the now self-help 
expectation. This represents an increase of 270,000 jobs over fiscal year 1983, Aver- 
ago earrilngs will Increase to about $800, thus providing 'one rosourcd for meeting 
tho proposed minimum self-help expectation for' substantial numbers of grant reclpU 
enUu- ~ .. ». . .* >. ;:> r 

As part of this proposal, wbarb requesting legislation to remove the rSquired In- 
stitutional match for tho $810 million Increase in Work-Study fonds, Thus, at a time 
of financial difficulty for many schools, institutions will not bo burdened with a 
mandatory incroaso in their Work-Study matching funds over their fiscal year 198J 
tCCbntribution lovoUn order to, participate in the expanded program. (Schools would 
■.ibfi free to provido full mining funds, and thus improvo the student support 
* impact, if they so choose.) 

, Direct loans " * w * . 

.if' : No new* Federal capital is requested for the National Dire/jt Student Loan (NDSL) 

^'program for fiscal year 1984. Outstanding.NDSL loan volume now , totals some $4.7 

% Wlllon-reflecting over 20rf^3pjv^^ 

4t<5 institutional revolWng'ttg^k^^ 
will be available for new lo<*rtfi in academic year l#84-85*;We estlrnate^hat this, 
funding will provide 088,000 jBti/donU with average loans bf$800-^ati l amount suffi- 
cient: to moot the minimum self-Mp expectation, In addition, we are proposing tha^ 
Federal concellation payments to Institutions be based only on the original mst|tu^ 
tional investment, as in the original National Defense Loan program. (Schools 
would not have to reinvest these payments In the NDSL program* as now required.) 
Also, v<e ure proposing thit the borrower's interest rate on new; loans be the same 

4 as thafcon loans made under the regular GSL program—probably 8 percent (flepend- 
ing on IB-day. Treasury bill rates): This will) result in consistent borrower interest 
charges ^fOr'tKe f two major, similarly neetftested, Federal student loan prograrfcs. 
And it will resulffirf increased repayments from which new^NDSUfJpans can be 
made. , ■ . \ . ■ V" . . . .| \ . 

Supplemental grants . ja . • . hC 

No funding is requested, for the S^plemental Educfitionol Opportunity Grant 
(SEOO) program for fiscal year 1984. The Pell Self-Hejp Grant program will accom- 
plish the primary 'purpose *bf the SEOG program—that of expanding institutional 
choice for needy students. It will also provide e^more equitable distribution jrf 
awards among needy students, and it will benefit recipients at a larger .number of 
, institutions. The SEOG authority will be retained and will cflptinue to allow Tfre op- 
tional use Of up to ten percent efan institution's-Work-Study funds for Supplemen* 
tal Grants. ■ ' • " - v> ^ 

State student incentive grants ^ ^■^■^^T-'^'"' '""*"*"' ' 

Our budget request calls for MMalof the State Student Incentive -Grant program. : 
The goal of the prdgram^that^ejtlmulating all States to provide need-based grafts 
to postsecondary students— has' been accomplwied. All States now have programs,/ 
and in fact most States considerably overmatefcthe Federal contribution, puggesting^ 
considerable State level commitment regardless of Tederal expenditures. Of 4*?ft 

p States which ovefmatch^fSdelral funds,' 23 provide at least ^68 percent more need- r 
based graht aid thSri is *«|uired to match Federal* funds. While more than $1 billion ^ 

; in State grant aid is r^ew made available in fiscal year 1983, the Federal SSIQ con- 
tribution is only $60 mwon'of that total. State expenditures have continued .to 
expand even as Federal funding has dropped or remained level. State spending fqfo,* 



grunts to needy students ncronsod hhnltnoit ton percent for academic year 1082- 
a'7«w; t tn*-.?9««ral Contribution to BfllG declined by 4 percent, Tho stimulant of 
Foder*! funds is clearly no longer necessary,,. - 

. GUARANTEED STUDKNT 1X)AN (081.) IMtOOHAM ' : : 

• The Guflnvnteetl Student Loan (GSL) program, ostiibllahgd. by the; Higher Educn< 
tion Act oi 1905, htm long been un Integral part qf Federal student financial, assist- 
„ nncd. As you know, it was deaigned principal y to tup privntoxapitnl mnrkots und to;, 
provide n fiubfltitute^ 

Wo are ^nueHtingijljj^TvlOO.OOO for GSL program activities in 1084 and propos- 
ing a mcim on of 111 0]K million from t<ho appropriation of flMOl billion provided 
under thu 11)8.1 Continuing Resolution, Our rescission estimnto is based on more 
rocent. lower prolectjons of Treasury bill rates and outstanding loan volume in. 1983 
than those used by^the Congrossionul Budget Office Inst year in devoloping the cost 
estirnute used for the Continuing Resolution. Tho rescission will not affect program 
activity! but will merely rescind ftjnds determined to be unneedod under our cost' 
projection. , 

vur budget requests for 1983 and 1984 represent a significant decrease—almost 
SS^um d0 rl I 1 un, ^ l 1 n Pr°tf ram costs compared with tW 1082 appropriation of 
W«074 -bllHon. The reduced costs can bo attributed in largo port to tho J suctf isVof/thu 
J resident h economic program in loworing interest rates and confleqUohtlV Yfeducing 
the malor GSL subsidy cost-tho^pociu^allowanco puid to lenders-which Is direct- 
ly tled'to the 91-duy Treasury bill tnto, . ~" £ 
Whilo tho GSL program hus served participants well, various .liberalization, espcr, 
cinlly thoso associated with tho Middio Income Student Assistance Act, have drivon^ 
tno program away from its originul purpose, and have driven Jp progrum costs. 
< u {^.believe enactment of our proposed statutory changes to^the.GSL program will' 
help to reduce Federal costs (both immediate and long-term) white discouraging un- 
necessary borrowing and encouraging the reasonable use of savings and other 
family resources for education purposes. These changos include: 
•< Extention of tho need analysis requirement to all family income lovels. 
Across-the-board" need%nalysis is a logical extension of current law under which 
students with a4)usted family incomes over $30,000 are required to undergo need 
analysis to determine eligibility. It will reduce unnecossatf borrowing, unnecessary 
) 8U m & c0 . 8te ' and "^cessury Federal credit intrusion into the economy. 
■J Kl) The increase of tho regular loan origination foe from 6 to-10 percent for gradu- 
ate and professional students only. While these students wilt continuo to be served 
under the regular GSL program, this proposal acknowledges that they generally 
enjoy higher incomes ^during loan repayment (largely duo to the advanced training 
purchased with their highly subsidized loans) and thus can afford to meet a larger 
portion of the interest costs on their loafts. 
(3) The return of loan advances whichmre not needed by guarantee agencies. This 
; amendment ^ould extend an exiting need criteria to all guarantee agency ad- 
tt vnnces. Currently, large zero-interest, fedefinjte.mri^ 
i - JVfey ^aran^e. fagencies Which are Bf8 percent reinsured and thus hOT&^ttle^or^' 
. - y need Tor these fUnps. Under our proposal, the agencies will no longer have even a 
remote, need to retain the interest-free Federal loan advance in their reserves be- 
cause^ho proposed legislation will reouire 100 percent reinsurance, with immediate 
federal reimbursement, for all agencies. ■ - 

These changes are^nroppsed to take effect July..!,* 
authority for 1984 of $2,047 bll ,? - ^' " * 
compared with our current ia 
* under our proposal is expected 

" oco^l^ , . m *,? n m auxiliary luuncv, uumpurea witn current law projections ot 
$7,263 billion ($6.5^ billion ill regulflr loans and $712 million in auxiliary Joans). 
Ihe number of recipients is expected to/total about 2$ million under both our 1984 
policy and under current law, althgugh there is expected to bp a sfightfihift of recip- 

■ lents from regular loans to auxiliary loans Under our proposal compared with cur- 
rent law. . V • . • -•■ « • * ' \ i .' .-/- •■ 

' ^ ■': -~Ml< Chairjnan^I^Jxave outlined two of the principal problems We perceive in pur 
ftrrfF^ n *J oi " student aid programs: an expansion of benefits beyond the truly needy, and 

■ Jt ! : an erosion of the traditional roles of the student and the family in financing postsec- 

ondary education. The proposals I have described for the Pell Self-help Grant pro- 
gram, the Work Study program and the GSL program constitute a balanced package 
'designed to deal with these problerajgn a manner that preserves Federal Benefits 
for the* truly needy and weats all partis involved as equitably as possible. 



I would now tlko^t dlncuw. our flHCRl year 1984 budget request fori program* 
■■vMrZ H^W..C*nUnulng Wu^n'iipproprliitlon account., y . • 

.' jHtOHKR AND OON^n£iNO;.||PUOATJ<^ PRO^BAMB ' , 

Tliu i.,H4 «auoat for Illghor and Continuing Education program* totoU $2017 
JltSTw-fc ^e re vised miuesl - for a^^toiffi 
wo t ro iwu«tlng.a , iiuppl?ih*ntiJ.»PfroBrfB{toi of $4.8 m "Ion for the Title m in 
rtlUtional Aid progro^ond rogciwron* fotiOtog $«8.0 million. ; ^ 

'^^'.TtftuSonS 
iikStoJ* ^^u^\ab>^^mt^emnlt:\n tho ocodomlo olTor logs, munogomunt 

ago of minority and lowdhcomo studonte, including tho ... Ration »|rustonca(iy u>m.«. 

the samo ovol (W proVidoAy the revised 1083 request, which includes a Bupplomon. 
W wSSitB $4 8° milliSn, fn fiscal year 1084, a m nimum of $45.7 million would bo 
r Kh^l to hUtoricull^^ck collestM and unlvomltle.. ^ 

Minority imiitutioni science improvement ' ... - v 

Tho Minority Institution^ Scionco Improvement Program also plays an important »« 
role InTiStog tho noodB 6f students enrolled in Ipsti utions of higher ; oducatjon 
which a?o wodomlnantlyvminority. Currently, Blocka, Hlspanics, and Native . Ameri- 

3tS5 i stgfc^ 

qualified to pursuo careers in scionco and engineering. 

Spcciat programs for the disadvantaged ' . ^ . . 

Sermit tfrantces to carry out some of the out-reach. -ocUviflw ^ rron ^J^ iiX rZ 

.^w-offlWuve F |SndoiiaeB and to make the moat efl^el use of limited 

.^t&TeSon of ^9.6 million ^^M^^^ 
the Talent Search, Educational Opportunity (^nter| R ond Staff Training programs 
and reduce funding for Ppword Bound from $68.2 to $64.5 million. 

Fund for the improvement of.postaecondary education . ■ 
To «iH InatituWons of higher education in finding solutions to the problems which 

receive grants under this program share a pqtBLof ( the ' P^ject B £ 

^lo'^W ,s.tet F 2 si 

SnSrSof™™ KiSEiln fiscal year 1982. We we proving a resctesion of $5.7. 
SuHon for fiscal yeaTl983, wh^^ave $6 million available for awards. 
Other higher and continuing edvicar^p*rograma ■ AlLr^ 

#o funds, ore requested for thlrteeWeviously ^^P^^^J^ 



ior iuui ui w»c " 

and/or outlived their intended purposes 
erans* Cost-of-Instruction Program and 



Programs in this category include the VeV 
Public Service Fellowships. The Veterans 



Coet«oMnstruction programwe* designed to provide lervlee* to Vjetnam*era yeter» , 
W*> Currently, fewer than 1HJMKK> of these veterans «uhti enrolled at r»ttWjii^ 
Institutions, These Institution* will be able; to meet the need* of such in4M^^ 
without further Federal support 'V,ti 

Public Service Fellowship* ere no longer heeded I no* much as person* are 
currently training for public service at the graduate level without federal support 
even though the demand for peraone with such training ha* been U^cllriP nt nil 
level* of government. , , . 

Funde for e*tabllshjm»rifc bf the General Dajnlel dataes Memorial Aerospace Sciv 
enco and Health Education ^nteret Tuekegee Witltute and the Wayne Morse 
Chair of La* and PoJit^ and will 

rerrwln available until expended. "■ 

For seven other program*! further Federal fuhdlngii not longeHRgeeuary ilnce 
support cat) lie obtained from non-Federal source* orifrom Other Federal agencies 
These programs include: the International Education and Foreign Language Studios 
programs— both Domestic and Overseas, Feliowihlps for Graduate ana Professional 
Studio*, Cooperative Education. Law School Cllnlcul Experience Legal Training for 
the Disadvantaged, tho Carl Albert Congressional Research and Studios Center, and 
the Robert Tnft Institute^. Government; In most cases, .Federal funding has 
achloved lUt objective of succo«fuUy demonstrating these programs* approaches 
Sufficient fands should be ival lable of the funds appropriated^! 1 these programs to 
requested in fiscal year 1088. For fiscal year 1084, we are requesting legislation to 
reneal the Aid to Land-Grant Colleges program— an entitlement program* which • 

aids some of our nation's financially strongest unvorsitlos. i 

•• 1 ?( 1 * 

OTtlKK rOOTBKCONUARY PUOOUAMH 

Finully, $46.05 million is requested for tho remaining post secondary education 
programs, which Include: Interest Subsidy Grants, Education and Research Ovor- i 
seas, Higher Education Facilities Loan and Insurance and Collego Housing Loans. V 

I would be happy to respond to any questions the Committee may have. ■ 

Secretary Bell. I would conclude there, Mr. Chairman, and hope 
we can ery oy a goc*d dialog with the committee, 

I would alstf mention that you wrote mo a letter qnd asked for us 
tp respond to some queations, I would like to submit them fon tho 
record, if I may, Thoy were very fine and insigfitftil quesiions,*and 
We have worked hard. on quj^ responses. If we (Sonvince you to sup- 
port ouB^anawers, we will be coming a long way in the direction 
that we wo*ld like to go. 

I Mr, Simon. Those questions and answers will also be included in 

itJbe record. . <. • ■ % 

s *[The material referred to in the text follows:] 



nudanu fro* r««t u« **r tio.ooo tuning nun -mi |mi totwnai and 
tha lncoP**>vol M'.mlcti itudanu ho Un^arl* 

ltud«n<i'fr»» -CmIUm "*Uh iM^i^wPiilfi.OMJIO.OOO* • 
•UfMlm low eo«l icho^i !■ tha WiJy group whUh **•*»• 
naiiilvoiy «ffMI*l In *«y #l|««Ufint my by ftV**H!" 
prdpoM* In MP»rlijm U ittrifnt Uw (noit Ta* •). 1*J* ■■ . 

quality for huhor *vir*j it w<Hv* and hi|tiir;Mi'f;ti»«U- 
• Inra wHi will M- to'f.VirueMy* o* opafUd fi*Uy , ■ 
.funftftiullofi iftd Dt'U §110 > 'atMlllVi to iHCfMMd .Mil. 

Kuit«Htr rrot faolllt* undar 110,000 will iufciUiiiUUy 
uott«r (ha l*M propoiii. Tbay will tac«1»a hljhar awarda 
In aWoftt avary altuatlon, ancapt at that ran achool whara 
toul coat of •duration-* tuition, (aal.-booM and»livln* 
allowanca— fa laaa than M,*00. f ( , 

r itMoU win iIiq loin f r«» tha propoaaii wiw. 

theif >tudfntv'wUl no* linUva awarda at low colt achoola, 
>• o«ujd o««ui # 1#f <^" i « l *■*• * m <J wllf y for 
at Mfthvr coM achdtfla. 

Mthou|M Individual elrcu»a tancaa could tfftct tha •llglbllliy 
of atudantP of dlffarant faatllaa, an Incoa* abova 927.000 
would flanarally disqualify a atudant Iron a fiali-IHp grant* 

\ Tha following labia aumrliaa tha iapact of tha ft«lf-ll»lp proposal . 
on a^udanta with dlffa^lng flninelal raaourcaa at diffarant coat achoola. 

Granta at Diffarant Coat gchoolai 
Low Coat - Hadiu* Cdat - High Coat * - * 



A 



Itell Crant 
Cut ran 



>«lly 

Incowr 



■T. 

2 , yoo 



CuVrant 
"lUiwYa 1 1 onaPloa t a 



7.500 



910,000 
912,006 
$15,000 
920.000 
$25,000 



1.250 


1,800 


1,800 








i.iicf. 


1,600 


I.6Q0 


U250: 


1,340 


1,3*0 


620 


S20 


' 820 


200 


200 


C ' 2O0 



, Pall Salf-IUlP Grant 
TJucat lonal^CoaU 



2,500 



_1, ..*..fPA - 



1,500 . 

1.1W 
750 
0 
0 





0. 
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Ques 1 19m Din you provlda a, tat let leer data* on* the reliancs of. minority , 
studsnts— aspsclslly atudanta at the historically/ black collegea— on 
ettident financial aaelatence and theWapact 6t <he changee in atudent 
aid programs in FY , 1982/fcnd Ft 1981 on thoae atwiente? 



Aneven Ot^r 



V 



racordt indicate that atudanta at historically black col legei 

reprasent approximate l/ 1,6 par * u -— 

at Jon but r 



rcant of / the^enrollment in inatitu- 
vtione pf higher, educatfon but rtctiva overJ'S percent of the 
Pall Grant fundi and 7 percent of the cainpue-baeed appropriations . 
Thia haa bean coneiltent for both, 1981 and 1982 and !■ axpacted .7 

•:to continue. In 198j. . *../'.< • " ry . *-.<. 

r- ' ' ' *' ■ . f 

On the baa la, of theae recorda. ve estimate that over $201 million 
in 1982-83 haa aided ^approximately 200,090 Itudents enrolled at 
hlatorlcally black inatitutiona. , Thia average/a to $1,015 in 
aid for en ch atudent. Thia eatioate does not include Guaranteed 
Student Loana . •■-« * r 

Under the Administration^ proposed budget Vequeat, aid to « ' 
atudonts attending the hlatorlcally black. institutfona la expected 
to increase as illustrated in the table below. ' ' . V 



Student Aid. /undo to Hlatprlcally Black Inatitutiona 
- 6$ in millions) * "T? r " 



Pell/Self -*elp 
Supplemental Grants 
Work Study -j. 
Direct Loana < 



Academic Year 



1982-83 


1984-85 


Change 


5130.0* - 


$170 


4 +$A0 


,79.7 * 


0 


29.7 


•59.3 


63 


+ 23.7 


,2.5 


0 


- 2.5t 


9201.5 . 


: $233 


+$31-5 



* Estimate based on year-to-date data. 

Since information on race, aex or creed la not (and. cannot be) 
collected on application forms, we do not have data broken out^ 
on aid to minority students at all inatitutiona. However, the-, 
data on historically' black inatitutiona partially addresses the* 
question since/ those institutions primarily serve minority 
students. . J 



V * 



■ '.I 

;/ 



21-531 O - ,84 - 13 
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Question I Whit is the impact of FY 198A recommendations on Minority 
etudente-- eepeclslly those attending low-cost institutions? 

Answeri Under the Pell/Self-help Qrante % programs, it la eetlmated that; 

the percentege of funds going to minorities vould substantially 
I , increeee above the 1983 level ». : tha percentege of Pell Grant . 
tfunde going to atudanta from familiea with incomes laaa .than '. ." 
912,000 vould incresfe from 74 to 82 par cent, This , reprooente 
an increase of elmost half s billion ($433,420,000), Since 
over 1 30 percent of black f ami 11 ee have Incoaaa ^below the poverty 
level (compared to 8.8 par cant of white familial)* etaajpr 
proportion of thia incraaaa would be' raalliad by black families. 

0 Pell Grsnt ewer da to atudanta from families of 910,000 income 
| . and leaa (thoae with aero expecttfd fomlly. contribution) at 
' moat low coat achoOla would incraaaa, whan compsrsd Wjith 

current law. For exempls, the award to a etudant attending 
. a community college with education costs of 52,000 would 

increase from $1,000 to 91,200. (thia la dua to the proposed, 
change in award ruin,) Thia effect on low income atudanta 
attending public community colleges is eepaclslly eigniffcsnt 
alnce some W percent « of Blacks and 75 percent of Hiapenlc 
■ ' - postsecondery students attend Such schools. 

q The *State Student Incentive Grant progrem, which ir not 
* proposed for funding, represents laaa than 7 percent of 

1 State spending on need -based posteecondsry student grant ■. 

* ! 

o Increaaed funding for Work-Study will benefit additional; 
students. Since it is estimated that oyer 7 percent of the 
funds will benefit historically black institutions, which 
rspfesent but 1.8 percent of higher education enrollment, it 
appeara that minority atudanta will benefit from the increeeeJ 
funding In excess of their proportion of totsl enrollment. 

> The table displayed In answer to the previous question llluetretea 
more specifically the Increaaed aid for historically black 
.' ■ Institutions under the Prealdent'e 1984 budget proposal. : 



Question!- PImm provide a'compariaon of /the totel number of awerde 
«, evailabja' and ,tha current financial afd programs and the nimbi r of awards , 
under thi proposal's. 

Answer i The following table displays chs numbs r of awerde for both. the : 
current arid propoaed yeere* " * ' \* i, 

Comperleon of Student Awards 4 

Diffsrence '; J < Difference 

from prevloue Propoeed from prevloue 
1984-1 965 , year 



STUDENT AWARDS 1 


1982-1983 


f. 983-1 984 


«. yeer' 


Pell/Self-help 


2,550,000 


2,500,000 


50,000 


Work etudy * 


820,000. 


810,000 


- 10,000 


Cuerenteed loans 


2,621,000 


2f704,000 


+ 83,000 


Direct loene " 


826,000 


883,000' 


+57,000 


Supplemented grants 


545,000 


545,000 




State Incentive grant* 


295,000 


240,000 


- 55,000 


■ .^agfc- total 


7,657,000 


. 7,682,000 


+23,000 



2,100,000 \- 400,006 

.1,080,000 4 270,000 

2,748,000 + '44,000 

• 688,000 - 195,000 

- 545,000 

— - - 240,000 

■ ' ■ ■ i'i i' > r 



6,616,000 -1,066,000. 



. " - It ehould be point «d out that the n unbar of swards do not represent the number of 
students elded since many etudente receive more than one award In their etudenc aid 
package. It le not unueuel for e etudent to have a Pall Grant, a Supplemental Crant , a 
Work-Study award end a loan* An eetlmate of the unduplicated count— or number of 
etudente elded— le ee followa: 

' Difference Difference 
from prevloue from prevloue 

1982-1983 1983-1984 year 1984-1985 yeer 

Number of Recipience* '4,700,430 4,715,777 +15,347 4,390,179 -325,598 

•Factor ueed for six progrema wae 1*629, for four program 1*507. Factor derived from 
CIRP data (first -time full-time Freehman)* 

The reduction in recipience raeulte from the following fee tore* 

k (l) Many etudente from middle -income f ami Ilea able to contribute to educe Clonal 
coses will no longer qualify for awarde at the loweet coat schools. 

(2) Studente .from famlllee at the upper-Income margin of the program, who 
qualified for assisCsnce under the 11/13/18 percent assessment rstes on ' 
discretionary Income,, will loae eligibility with the increase Co 18/20/25 
percent races. • ••.-.■' /' _ ' 

(3) The pool of potentially eligible etudente will* decline with the anticipated 
- reduction In overall poeteecondary enrolla 

Under the 1984 budget proposal Federally, supported fiCnahclal aid per unduplicated 
recipient will increeee from $2,130 in the current^cademic yeer to $2,593 in academic 
yeer 1984-85— an increeee of 21%. - 
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ItUotid Aid Aviragti by Aflidflc Yiif 
. .'< : Acadaaie Vaar 



o Federal' a id >er , 
' unduplicatad recipient 
■■ ' * " 
o > federal aid par 
•hrollee \ 

o Federal aid par PTE 

o Ffdaral' Grant Aid 
. par Unduplicatad . 
Recipient, 

• i . ■• - : , .« 
0 Federal Grant Aid ' '' 
per Enrollee ' 

,o Grant Aid par FTE " 



1962-83 
12.130: 

■ ■ : J 

in 

1,086 

621 

231 • 
317 



Fropoeed 
19BA-8S 



$2,393 

921 
1,288 

618 
• 

219 
307 



X Change 

+21 

+16 
+18,6 



3«3 
3,2 



196 



108 



Quaitiom Whet it the amourjt of Collage Work Study money that li carried 
ovar Iron yaar to yaar* transferred to tha Supplemental Kducationel Opportunity 
Grant (SEOO) progrem, or returned to tha Federal Government for academic ** 
yaar 1981-82? s 

. . ■ . ^ f ( . 

Anaweri Preliminary data for the 1981-82 award yaar ehowe^the following 
activity undar tha Work-Study program* ■', . • 

Uee of Carryovar Authority 
1981-82 

1982-83 fund. Carrlad Back and Bpent in 1981-82 f 8 3 million 

, 1980-81 Fundi Carried Forward and Spent In 1981-82 811 million 

1981-82 Punda Carrlad Forward to ba flpant lrt 1982-83 921 million 

,1981-82 Fundi Carrlid Back and Spent in 1980^81 $10 million 

1 tranafar Authority 

1981-82 , . \ 

Buppletnentel Grente Fundi Tranafarrad and Spant 

in Work-Study 9 3*, 6 million 

Work-Study Funda Tranafarrad and Spant in 

Supplemental Qranta 913,7 million 

: Punde Avallabla for Raallocatlon *" 

m 1981-82 »■ ,» 

Work-Study Funda Raturnad for Raallocatlon 9 7*2 million 

Tha following ahould ba notedt 

(1) Amounts treneftfrred between Work-Study and Supplemental Granta 
i }eeult primarily not from lack of nead for Work-Study funda; 

but from Institutional policy daclalona to un thaaa program! 
bo me what differently than provided for in their program 
ellocetlone. 

'* ,./•', - • 

(2) Soma dlacrapancy batwaan planned and actual institutional 
- W^prk-Study axpandlturaa can alwaya ba expected be causa It 

la hard for echoola to precleely predict the*>number of 
* Work-Study etudente who, will e|op working in mid-term for v 

verloue reesone (e.g. , changing ecedeevlc workloed, deciding 
to uee other eourcee of financing). Thle unpredictability, 
la exemplified by the fact that $10 million wae "drewn 
'down 1 * from 1981-82 funda to cover WorkStudy over , expenditure* 
in 1980-81. ' ~~ \ 

** (3) Work-Study funde which are returned to the Government rarely 

go "unueed"; theee funde era reallocated to other lnetltu- 
tiona which will uee them in the Work-S«fcdy progrem. In 
n feet, the reallocation of $7*2 million returned in 1981-82 
was epeclelly tergeted to echoole eervlng high percentegea 
of low-income etudente. . For ecedamic yaar 1982-83, edhoole 
. requested end deaonetreted need for over $1 billion in 
Work-Study funda . ' 
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Queetloni Any expected ehangee In the: computation of Guaranteed Student Uenet 

An ■wart Under our legleletlve propoeeje' lor tha >C8L,progrea, borrowere et 
•11 fanlly income ltvele would be required to di»onitr«ti need 
for a loin under in approved mod aMlyal* ijfitii. Thia 
ecroee-the-boerd need analyelo propoecd it ■ logical axtoneion of 
v»thi current policy under .uhich only borrowere with edjuetod groee ^ 
fsiilly incoaee In exceee of 130,000 sua t complete tha need-enelyiK . \ 
to determine thalr loan eligibility, tfta new policy ViN eifcur. 
that Federal banaflta ara distributed pora aqultably andUra,, 
baaed on atudant need. It will ilio curtail unnaoaaaary borrowing 
and thua halp to reduce Federal coete and credit Intrusion info 
tha economy. • 

In eetebliehing OSL n«ad analyala procedurco for all family incone 
, lavali, wa intend, to continue our currant approach to OSL naad 
' anaiyala for borrower'o with ovar 130,000 edjueted groaa lncona. 
Th§ "Uniform Methodology" eye tarn of naad analyala developed each 
yaaf by the higher. aduqatlon^conaunity Iteelf would continue to" 
ba the bjeale for CSL noad analyale« AlaO( the 11,000 atatutory 
■lnlajua OSL eligibility regcrdlcee of need enalyele would be 
••• • - retained under our propoeel»--i-.~: : : - ; ^- ■«■■»* .^^.^-.^lii-^^ 

The CSL need enalyele* for greduete end profeeelonel etudente will 
be the eeae ee for undergraduate etudente* The former will, 
however, have tha origination fee for their loene releed from' the • 
current 3 percent of the principal loen emount to 10 percent* 
oreduete end prof eeeioo4i» etudente can 1 generelly expect higher 
Incoaee than other borrowere during the loan repeyaent period, 
(lergely due to the»edvanced training purcheeed with their highly 
eubeldlced loene) end thue cen efford to aeet e lerger portion of 
• the intereet coete on their loene* t 

in theee funde. « 

Aneweri We conelder the Hationel Direct Loen revolving fund ^ Bt 

to be !he tot.l -mount out.t.nding et eny point in time. Thi. • 
•mount wae 5A.5 billion ee of June 30, 1982. There wefe- 
WoxlM.ly" 3,300 institution, with HDSL revolving fun J. in 
l«rd period 1981-82. - Ihi. would aak. th.;.v.r.gr n. worth of 
the loen fund, per in.titution, epproxiaately; $1.3 

' .•/ During Sward period 196>82 in.titution. wer. eble to collect 
ipproxiaetely $433 alllion on lo.n. in repeyaent etetue, tot 
•verege of /ebout $132,000 per echopl. . 
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Quaatloni Plaaaa attimata tha iipaet of tha propotad «Cu<S«nt f lnanclal^ald 
program on community collegia and proprietary achoola— Including atatlatlcal 
data on how Many atudanta going Co thoaa achoolt ractlva financial aid under 
the currant program and how Much in flolUt volume free to thoaa echoole. 

Anaweri Th,e Pall Belf-lmlp propopal la constructed to target funde on low*lncome 
atudanta, tn talata to a family f a ability to contribute to educational 
coata and & ba coet-aanaiClva« Substantial aid wlll^contlnua to 
ba provided at community collagea* which tand to ba lowaKpotr, for 
lov-incoma etudente. Hlddla Income atudanta at landing theiVfcfchoole, 

o vtll ba expected to meet mora of their educational' coata and will 

receive lowar awafda. \ ' , 

-,' v fituderifca attending lilghar coat proprietory lohooU will receive higherX 
* » a war da' than undar our currant policy* Loy coat proprietary achoola ' 
will ba affected aa juat dlacuaied. 



•J , 
The attached tabla eetrmatee the. funding and raclplanta for the Pall 
and Campui-Baied prog r a ma in 1982 and tha expected funding th IW\ 
1^ ahould be* noted that tha total awarda In 1982 do not repreeent 
tbtal atudaAti aa many atudanta racaivf mora thin one award in 
thalr financial package** % ' ' Y 
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Mr, SiMpNi Wo thahk you for your answers, I am not aurq wo are' 
going to agree completely on supportlng'your positions, 

Let mo first of nil any that the submitted budgot is n trenvnuloua 
Improvement over what has been submitted in the IT previous' 
years, and we'aro approciativo of that, Wo know tt>fftt didn't happen 
oaslly and wo applaud you and^your staff for your Vigorous fight 
for tno dollar ftauros that you have* ; / ' 

I have* basically two quostlorts, one ^general and brio specific. 
What wv'aro hearing (Vom tho higher education community over- 
whelmingly is: Wo\noed some stability, Whdn Congress reauthor- 
faofl the*Hfghor Education Act in 1985, thon fcomo in-with now solf- 
l\olp formulas or other things. Wo haye'boen so up and down tho 
rollor coaster wo don't know whoro wo aro. 

I find it fairly common that collfego and university prosldonts 
don't ujndorstand this wnolo student aid proposal. Whon you talk to 
studon' coiinsolors, thoy bocomo ovon moro romOtcf. By iho tirr\o 
you got out to tho studonts and thoir paronts, piSHlcularlyJn inrior- 
city aroas or ruralTaroas like mino, it Docomos ovon moro of a prob : 
lorn. 'M/ \ \ ■ 

How would you respond to someone wha woulcj say, "I 'don't 
argue with you on tho'morits,\but lot's let thltigs sottjo down for a 
couple of years"? \ ■ ^ 

Secretary Dkll. I roalizo that Cherts havo boen many changes. Wo 
have folt, especially in tho stuapnt (xid^aroa, that wo havo boon 
hard projjsbd to rolnto to thoso changes. Were it not for what wo 
think jir^the necessity to rOverso tho trend in tho substitution of 
Fodortfl aid for family and student "contributions, wo would bo will- 
ing to hold off. , \ * 

Mr. Chairman, if wo can't mako tho offectivo dato for theso pro- 
grams, because of time constraints, intHb year that we propose 
this budget, we would be willing to talk about a potential phase-in. 

I woflld liko to ask Dr.' Elmendorf if ho wants to rospond to that, 
and tho issuo of instability. Ho &as adrninistorod theso programs 
and ho has been on tho othor end on a college campus. IJe can give 
us his observation^ on your plea for leaving things as they are. 

Mr. Elmendorf. My sense is that whenever presidents come in 
ahd argue for a point called stability, it is also true that they have 
some other things in mind tKat they are filling to sacrifice for 
that. 

The administration's program has other Strengths which wo 
would like to argue are .worth some additional instability, if you 
want to call it that, in order to better distribute the funds in a way 
that would bo more equitable t<5 most of the students out there. 

I cannot accept the fact that there is $650 million that is not dis- 
tributed as'it should be because of misreporting by students. Not 
intentional, but misreporting because we haven't bothered to try to 
streamline that aprffcation form so that it has on it a number' of 
simple elements that will test the ability of d family to cqntribute, 
and at the same time not confuse the student with unnecessary col- 
lected elements which cause there to be misreporting, and a tre- 
mendous amount of o^erawards. 

I cannot accept the fart that right now we can have students who 
can essentially get the s!am^ award from different family income 
circumstances. * 
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I c<*^ to diMouroi^ itudeiits 

from low-income families of ever having the dream of going to a 
higher coat Institution because we have fixed the cap on (he grant 
at $1300 and don't allow them to think about the possibility of 
going to a school that costs more than $8,000. 

That situation and the fact that lnititutlbne will, as they have in 
the past, continue to raise their tuitiorr anywhere between 7 to 20 
percent each year, makes me believe that now is the time to begin 
seriously thinking, about the ways that wa can compensate for in- 
creased tuition, and a continuation of waste, fraud and abuse in 
some of these programs, We know that there 4s essentially an in- 
equity built intq the current program that we think can be correct-, 
ea by our proposal, 

Secretary Bkll, Another point that Dr. Elmendorf didn't make, 
that I think ought to bo emphasized, is that wp have rocognlzod tht> 
unemployment problem in our proposal. Wo propose a u0«perc<mt 
increase in the college work-study program' aijd a waiver on tho 
current matching requirement. In effect, we draw the Jin? whoro 
the institution is now matching college work-study. Wo do not put 
tho burden on them to n]atch tho 00-percent inorease but "^0 do 
provide the additional resources/ « / # ' 

I had dinner the night before last wittf 'the president of a largo 
university and I asked him about work-study, and if they had a 
need for this kind of an increase. He pointed out to me that when 
unemployment is high, college enrollment goes up, and that there 
are thus more needy student? on the campus than over before. 

Wo would like to see the work-study program increased and the 
amendment passed so you don't have to make matching a require- 
ment. Inlthe applications that the institutions make for work- 
study, we had a request, I think it was for last year or the year 
before, that was $1.2 billion. If the, demand is anywhere near that, ' 
our proposed $800 militant work-study would be gobbled up very 
easily. 1© 

I have heard some Bay, "Well, we can't accommodate it; the insti- 
tutions can't handle that, large a wojrk-study increase." Right now 
in the Senate they are talking about inserting into the jobs' bill 
$100 million more for work-study into our budget for this year. We 
hpve done a little checking to see 'if that money could be utilized in 
the middle of the year, and the response has been that it surely 
can. ' . 

These are the reasons that we would like to see our proposals ac- 
cepted. If we can't get the total proposal, we would at least like to 
get some elements of it. We know that, especially on the House 
side, serious consideration of amendments is not very active right 
now. We would like to plead with you to think about our proposal a 
bit more to see if there aren't some elements Which you can accept. 

I recognize, Mr. Chairman, that the Higher Education Act soon 
expire^ and that we will need a rewrite of many parts prior to re* 
authorization of the entire bill. I know the point you are making. I 
have heard it, and I know that you can't just brush it aside. I know 
there is a lot of concern about change and instability in the pro- 
gram. 
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Mr, Simon,. Ut ma focus, than, on a more specific area; and that 
is International education which Is a small, very »m«U, Hero In the 
total package, 

Lagt year the budget requeafot a BB^percent cut in International 
education. This year it is a lOVbercent out. In response to the 58- 
percent cut, the Senate Appropriations Committee had this to say: 

A rwlifctkro of this magnitude would seriously Impair the Nation** security, The 
United fitatei* hn« a premdng iwd fur language Mm) area iineelaMat*, ea w«»!I a» for a 
nubile that U mmhlntieated about U H International needn and wmmitment* and 
the reduction of theae funds [a Hhortaighted and counterproductive In both the long 
and short run, * 

Dr. Richard Deal, of the White Mouse stafft made a speech a few 
months ago In which ho said: • - , 

Tin* Federal Government nod some of U« rem>ureea h«ye to \m uniquely pinned to 
International education hecauae no State government (In our nyntern neceiwarlly 
iiwln to 'feet obligated to teach Uzbek, for at leant teach It and mutaln^lt through 
time, which in the bigger Iwme, TJie Federal role tranecenuVcertaln parochial con* 
cerna of State*, , / . , ' 

I happened to catch National Public Radio whOn Adm, Bobbie 
Inmnn* former Deputy Dlreto^rV the CIA, -who was appointed by 
President Reagait, was asked abpnt this, and he said, "There must 
Kb some mistake. They can't l*w> done that/' 
% V When thd reporter said, "No, we assure you this lias happened," 
ho said; "I find itincrodlblo." , 
! I join in finding it incredible, let mo say. In the year 1776, while 
.Thomas Jefferson and George Washington might havo opposed it, I 
might have understood. In 1983, 1 havo a very difficult time under- 
standing it. 

I am concerned, roally, about two things: One is the request to 
zero it out in dollar terms, but that, I think, Congress clearly is 
going to reject for very obvious reasons. 

But there is a second problem, and that is, In your reorganisa- 
tion, you have just taken international education and thrown it to 
the winds. That bocomos more difficult for us to doal with and does 
concern mo. * 

I might, by way of history, say that when Congress created the 
Department of Education, I had an amendment which would have 
created an Assistant Secretary for International Education. That 
was finally turned down' when we worked out a compromise that 
created, as- 1 of 6 or 8 goals of the Department, the promotion of 
internqtidnal education and foreign languages. I was given assur- 
ances on the floor and in conference that this was going to be a 
mtdor thrust of the Department of Education. 

Now I find that it is not onlv not a major thrust; it is just being 
totaled out, both in budget and in organization. I don't know if you 
care to respond to that or have anyone on your staff respond to it. 

Secretary Bell. It sounds as if we have a real challenge to per- 
suade you on this one. 

Mr. Simon. You certainly do. , 

Secretary Bell. I would like to call on Dr. Ron Kimberling. He is 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for this program, area, along with the 
title III developing institutions program, and several other pro- 
grams.* I would like to ask him to muster enough eloquence to per : 
suade you of the reasonableness of pur proposal. ' * 
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Mr. Kimhkruno, Thank you. I will try to muster the eloquence, 
Mr; Simon, 1 was one of the other voltes on that program, so the 
responsibility for explaining our proposal has fallen upon my 
shoulders before* , ,/-, 

I would like to talk about the organisation question first, I think 
that is the easiest to deal with I would simply say that within the 
Offlqp of Fostaecdndary Education, we are faced with the past infla- 
tion of the grades of many of our employees such that our interna- 
tional education unit would be one of the most severely hit if thfc 
laws were tab© strictly applied in terms of scope of responsibilities, 

We are looking for ways to preserve program integrity within an 
organjtattonal framework that allows us to functionally approach 
som/of the program administration chores, Automatic Data Proo* 
easl/ig [ADP] .computer support would be an example of this, as 
wpAld field reader services, some ability to functionally our review 
of statistical data. 

■ We are nt tho present tliyo looking at an organisational struc- 
ture that preserves, within the policy and operations area the In- 
tegrity of our exiatlngvprograms. and yet allows us some flexibility 
to modernise our technology and maximise our resources, " 

So I think you hav% seen a preliminary report to the Assistant 
Secretary that has a completely Ainctloruy organisation table* This 
was among the early proposals discussed that have sthCe been su- 
perseded. We have consulted with our senior managers within 
Postsocond/iry Education. Wo aro looking at a combined program- 
matic and functional organisation and we have an executive coun- 
cil of five career GS-15 managers, including one of our top manag- 
ers In international education, advising us on how we mlgnt pro- 
ceed further, f 

We are looking at the security and stability of the programs. We 
are looking at service delivory in all of our program areas. Wo are 
looking at the limitations we have to live under in terms of the 
program budget, tho 8&E budget, and In terms of staffing require- 
ments. We aro trying to make tho best use of these limited re- 
sources for all of our programs. 

We would er\joy meeting with your staff to discuss the status of 
this further. 

Mr. Simon. I would like to moot personally with you on it, and 
not simply with the staff. 

Lot me just say v as you proceed, I think you can nssumo twd 
things: No. 1, that your request for 4&roiflg out international educa- 
tion is not going to bo approved; that there will be at least as much 
appropriated as was appropriated last time. 

The second »hhg iff^ Kn? wo want that responsibility clearcut so 
It is in one office. On personnel, if you have some personnel . prob- 
lems because thoy have moved up to ji certain grade, then shift 
them over to another office. I &m not fighting for who the person- 
nel might be, but if I want to find out about what is happening in 
Uzbek, I want to go to one office and I want to find it out, jind I 
don't want to be told: "Well, we have shifted that. Four different 
people have responsibility on that." 

I think it should clearly be in one office where we can be taking 
a look at where we ought to go and what we ought EjTTlo for the 
future. " 
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Secretary Bell. Why don't we come up ^d talk this one through*, 
with you, Mr. Chairman. ; W / ' 

Mr; Simon.. Great. 

Secret^ Beix. Then we will look at it further. : . 
Mr. Simon. All right. I appreciate that. 

^■■Mri^undeiw^ "^'--H^ 

Mr; GtWDERSO^ 

the Chairman in welcoming you, and I want? to say^that one of the 

things that re&ly ^ 

^iwaLtiq^ 

? ticuiar proposal that may or may , Apt be c6mmg:^out of the] Depart- _ 
mental son continuafly mjpressM by r tte of h[ow they 

are' so committed an4 IbeUevo you are committed to continuing and 
furthering the cause of higher education in this country.^ 

Secre^taSry Bell, l'hank you. ^ ^ 

- Mr. Gunderson. I really do mean that very sincerely. 

Secretary Bell. I appreciate that. ^ '[■■ ".: 

Mr. Gunderson. Because of the time problems we are under, I 
would like to focus just oh tWo arete. There ard a lot of questions I 
could like to ask, but I would like to go back to what Dr. Elmendorf 
said to begin with, if I can, referring to the $650 million that you 
would like to save because you believe it is misallocated because of 
improper reporting, et cetera. v ^ 

In deleting these considerations, going from 22 down to 5 particu- 
lar eligibility determination requirements, we talked to different 
people in the higher education community and it seemd that they 
recognize a concern or voice a concern ^nat the number of students 
attending postsecondary education, the^mount of tuition paid, all 
of those kinds of things, are going to be removed. 

They are very concerned in dfeteradning the true need of that 
particular) student by removal of ihany" of those categories. I would ; 
be interested in yoilr response. , v * ; 

Mr. EtkENDORF. Last year the Congress 'aid something rather 
significant; it rejected the notion of using a single needs analysis. 
In fact, they decoupled the needs analysis and do not use it in the 
, determination of awards under the Pell graint program; GSL, and 
the campus4)ased programs are still included: 

The nefeds analysis for these latter programs are essentially 
b^ed on a :commu£^ ap- 
proved by the Secretary on an annual basis; The Pell grant pro- 
gram, however, is much more of a distribution program that is free- 
essarily a full need-measured program;. 

We/have looked at the data in terms of which students would 
change their eligibility using the current formula. For example, 
based on the jquality control study that was used to assess this pro- 
gram last year, we now know that there ar£ approximately 19 per- 
cent of the current recipients who are ineligible for awards. 

'In other words, there are people in this program who ought not / 
to be in there because they nave, in fact, misreported their infor- 
mation. They are, in fact, being given awards that should or could 
go to other students. 

This is a serious kind of a problem that we, and the people who 
did the study, think could be eliminated by two means: The - first 
means (Congress helped us with, and that was to appropriate $1 
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million to conduct an additional verifiqation of the 104D data theft 
is already on the ap^licaiton form. We did about 1.6 to 1.8 million 
of those verifications this year, and we feel that we have saved mil- 
lions of dollars as a result. - * j ■ '/'* . 

Next year we have a different approach th^t will allow us to 
have to do only between 1 and 1.2 mUUon verifications, in o to 
, get the same quality of results: In fact, we expect to save over $100 
"million/ - r \. '' _ 

\ The mejor recommendation by the contractor advising lis on how 
to take the eiror out of this program, was to change the form and 
leave in it only the pibimaxy elements that determine the strength \ 
*6f the ffiihily ltd provide financial assistance. Many of the other ele- 
ments that don't add or contribute a great deal to the need assess- 
ment but do /cause substantial losses in terms of overaw&rds would . 
be eliminated. - _ • * 

I can go through some of those dollar amounts for each of the 
elements removed. I won't do that here but suffice it to say that 
ihose items', price removed, do in fact eliminate the potential there 
is for abuse in the program. That is why we feel so strongly about 
simplifying this form. r . > xv 

Mc GuiJderson. How would you verify liquid assets as one ot the 
determinants that you propose to be; included in that? 

Mr. Elmendokf. Most of the five data elemeiit^fcat we are pro- 
posing caif all *be verified in one way or anotiher by'information 
from the|l040. We try to use a single document so^that financial 
aid officers don't have to scramble all over to find different*sources. 
The 1040/ seems to b6 the single most important document for pro- 
viding the basis for major^error reduction. . ■ * 

Liquid I assets, even though it is an important element to consider 
insofar as its ability to measu^ the power bf the family to pay, 
not a major item for misreporting. The major item is the adjusted 
gross income, and that item is . pne that caused there to be essen- 
tially errors in excess of $100 million last year. . 

Mr. Gunberson.' I would like to pursue a different' &rea, if I can, 
for just a moment, and that is the self-help grant initiative. 

I represent an area which I don't thfcik is all that unique m this 
countryJbut it is a fairly rural area, and ! would guess that most of 
the families inr my area are not of^ither the poverty status, or of 
the higher income status^fe^are middle income, lower income, 
rural, agricultural people/ . « V 

Whenl I look at this Sghole -self-help grant proposal, and you 
people have made tHe statement that there is going to be a reduc- 
tion of about 400,000 recipients from the program, but those who 
are on it are going to receive more money. I doa't think there is 
anyone in this room who is opposed to the concept of lower income 
assistances. ^ 

I have\ a conbern, however, that we are taking a lot of- those 
middle-income people and removing them from the financial aid 
program, but yet they really don't have the resources themselves. 

I would-be interested in your comments as to who you think will 
be removed Who are these 400,000 people, No. 1; and No. 2, how do 
you deal with the question of what we are doing to the lower 
middle income and middle income people to provide them the as- 
sistance to go to higher education institutions? 
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Secretary' Bell. It gets down to* the question of what Government 
assistance that we will give the student to meet the self-help re- 
quirement I want to emphasize that our proposal for self-help, 
isn't a requirement where we say to the student: "You are on your 
own to come up with 40 percent-of'thejjost." 
f We are saying to the student: "With our help and our heavily 
subsidiziedr,work-stady program, and with our very fine guaranteed : 
student loan program where we pay the interest alt the time you " 
,': are in school, and subsidize the interest even wheir you are but, it 
is reasonable 4 to require you to meet 40 percent of the cost of at- 
tendance at college. * . v 
/ If this self-help, ivilf make it possible foj students to attend col- 
lege, then should they get a Government grant or a handout? We 
are saying that the middle-income students gping to a low-cosl in- 
stitution can prpbaH^ meet th§ self-help requirements' using Hfreir 
savings, or using the work-study opportunities. 

The reason we are proposing a 60-percent inqrease in work study 
is to make sure that self-help opportunity is there. Using the guar- 
anteed student loan program, this middle-income student probably 
doesn't need a handout. v r 

Mr. Perkins. Will the gentleman yield' to me? 

Mr. Gunderson. I would be happy to yield to the chairman. 

Mr, Perkins. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you one question; 

) Throughout the year, in all the budgets, and conversations, and 
.statements that have come out . jof the "Department of Education, 
yesterday was the first time I ^eyer learned anything about your 
proposal to increase the interest* rate on the national directstudent 
loans from 5 percent to 9 percent. * v\. \ 

What was your reasoning behind that? 

Secretary Bell. We would like to hot have the disparity that we 
have now. The guaranteed student loan is a 9-percent interest rate. 
We see no reason why the national direct student loan rate ought 
not be the same rate as the other one. 

Mr. Perkins. Aren't -we trying to to get interest rates down, and 
don't you think that we should give' the students the benefit of that 
doubt while we are struggling to get these interest rates down? All 
we have to do is introduce a credit control bill and not let the big 
banks of the Nation have their way. 

You are coming in here and asking for $8 billion or $9 billion to 
be bailed out because of bad loans that , were made overseas. In 
view of that, and* in view of the fact that , we should not let the big 
banks run this country, ^ don't you think it is going to WQrk a tre- 
* mendous hardship upoiTthese youngsters going to college if we put 
that extra burden on them? We are giving the big banks all the 
bteaks in the world, or have up until hdw, but the time has come 
when we are going to have to take some action. 

Secretary BEiiXChairman Perkins, if conclude that 9-percent 
rate is too high, aerate that.has been set by Congress, then I think s 
we ought to take a look at adjusting it. 

What w^feave now is two loan programs, the national direct stu- 
dent loan and the guaranteed student loan. We actually have 
three, if you consider the parent loan component of the GSL pro- 
gram. We have consistently been trying to persuade Congress of 
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the value of having 'only one loan £nd one grant and pne work- 
stud^Drogtfam. , • 

IlHRKn't been able to reconcile in my mind the-reason for two 
different interest r^tes set by the Government, one for the national 
direct student Iftan and one for the guaranteed studerft loan pro- 
gram.- I haven't been able to understand why they can't* be the 
same, particularly if one ibt a reasonable rate for gone student to 

Mr. Perkins. One of the reasons why -is; that; at tjief time, the stu- 
dent loan program was more-or Ifess geaAd to the middle^ihcomie 
children of the co uitoy . .The oth$jr Was geared to thd lower income 
the very needy of li^ountiy. That is the history of the legislation, 
notwithstanding what you pay out dimn thereVnow. Once you think 
about it, that is the true history of ft£ 

'Secretary Bell. I know you are pressed for time. I wonder if I 
might ask Dr. EJmendorf to comment on tKis question. It is a very 
important question. * / 

Mr. Perkins. I want to yield back the balance of niy time to the 
gentleman who yielded to me, and then he can answer. I was 'here 
. to introduce Dr. Hall, from Pikeville Methodist College, this morn- 
~ ing. I just warit to introduce him at this time, even though I won't 
be here, Mr. Chairman. v , 

Mr^-SiMON. We will yield to you at this time for that purpose, 

Mrt Perkins.- Dr. Hall has done a wonderfiil job down there at 
Pikeville, Methodist College. It has gone to a 4-year institution, and 
they have been struggling through contributions that they* have 
raised throughout the country.- It is an accredited institution, and 
on^of the outstanding accredited 4-yiear colleges in Kentucky. Dr. 
Hall has been largely responsible for that. 

He has some figures this morning Jie wants to present on the stu- 
dent assistance programs. J , \J 

I just want to ttiank alj of you for coming Here. We are going to 
have a mar kuR* downstairs at 10 o'clock. I wasn't here at the outset 
bdqause I conducted a hearing already on nutrition this morning. 
Thahk you for letting mjkbutt in. I would appreciate your letting 
him respond. M 

Mi^SiMON. We tharik you, Mr. Chairman, for dropping in on our 
subcommittee. It is always an honor. 

Secretary Bell. We join you in expressing pur respect and admi- 
ration of Dr. Hall in operating an institution in a very fine way in 
a part of the country where a higher education is very, very impor- 
tant. . v * 

Mr. Simon. What part of the country is that? 

Secretary Bell. It is in Pikeville, Ky; 
* Mr. Simon. Oh, it is' in Kentucky. I see. „ 

I join with the chairman's remarks. I just found out last night 
about the switch in the NDSL loan. That, as I recall, will require 
statutory change; is that correct? 

Mr. Elmendorf. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Simon: Let me just add my own instinct— I ha^e not talked: 
to my colleagues abput this at all— that at the time when interest 
rates are coming down, I think it is unlikely that the House and 
Senate are going to raise those rates from 5 to 9 percent. 
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'' * - ■" , ( '■' v. ■ , 

Mr. Dingledein. Mr. Chairman, justfl technical piece of informa- 
tion. We expect- the GSL rate to go ddwn to 8 percent this summer, 
so the effective rate for NDSL t1hen*fwould also be at 8 percent; in 
other words, the two would track each other. • < 

There is some flexibility in the law and we would continue to 
retain; that flexibility, We are talking, reall£ about 8 percent- 
rather/than 9 percent. . ^ : ; ™ V-V. : .--.■c^^k-t ■•" 

Secretary Bell. I was trying to get Dr. Hmendorf this;andl 
"wanted to do it before the chairman left so we could get his re- 
sponse.- '. tfrS?- "^r,r+)0y--?"S\"i%\>~^i'. ! "£. '.ijT'"*V " 

Mr; Elmendorf. Essentially, the NDSL /interest rate is tie* to 
• the GSL rate; It does have a trigger there, so as the economy lm- 
proves,.the interest .rate will drop from 9 to 8 percent. . , . 

I' also might say that in recognition of [Chairman Perkins com- 
ments on Pikeville, we understand that is- orie of those schools ut 
Kentucky that has a significantly high.J proportion of low-incomf 
students in attendance. That kind of school would not only lmV* 
mensely benefit from the self-help program with greater Pell granfl 
awards than they now get,, but it would also begone of those schools^ 
that would more than likely be considered fo. additional lungs., 
under our new TRIO program proposal. ' \ - . 

Secretary Bell. We think maybe the reason he is here- is to sup- 
port the Administration's proposed changes. , . • 
Mr. Elmendorf. We hope so! , ,'. , 
Secretary Bell. We appreciate «your arranging his visit this 
morning. We think his is an institution that really demonstrates 
the virtue of the ^ministration's proposed changes in student aid. 

We will let him speak for himself a little later on. - > ; 
4 Mr. Gunderson? We are going to have to move* along here. _ 
Mr. "GtJNDERSpN. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time, 1 wont 
ask any more Questions. I would like, at a later date^fo follow up 
with 0 you this concern about where these middlp-income students 
are going to get their assistance. . ■ ' ' _ . " . 

Are they going to be*ehgible for something else? They are not eli- 
gible-today. I think we nefed to pursue that before we look at this 
whole program. ' » • 1 

v .Mr- Simon. Mr. Packard? • • " : 

'Mr. Packard. Mr. Chairman, the concept of students being ex- 
pected to assist themselves is, to me, one that needs, to *be constant- 
ly explored. It generally permits the Federal funds to-go further 
and involve more people. Tcertainly subscribe to that whole idea. 

Just one brief question. Wiethe- proposal treat alHnsiitutionE i-of 
higher education in essentially/the, same Way, WilMhe 2-year col* 
leges, private institutions, 4-year universities, generally be able to 
handle the program on the same -basis? s * • • . . „ 

Secretary Bell. Yes, they will, Mr. Packard. Th& income .\evel of 
the student and the eost of attending the. institution, will be more 
important than it is now in determining the amount of aid that the 
student will get. We are increasing the current size of. the maxi- 
mum' Pell grant from $1,800 ' to $3,000. Our proposal would also 
phase out the supplemental opportunity grant- ^ • v- - 

I want to emphasize that that increase ish't/all .that dramatic, it 
wouldn't be forthright not to emphasize that at the same time. , 
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; . . . .v;.--^-V..\. . • . 

* M^. Packar P* Mr. Chairman, I always appreciate the Secretary 
his staff coming before ud ami presenting to us the programs 
that the administration is proposing. ; 
Thank you very much. ; - ; v J- * 

Mr; Simon. We thank you very, very much, Mr. Secretary, and 
members of your staff. J y >■ 1 . :0 : -..^/ -.J;/ .;•.;< 

We probably ^rill have some additional questions that we will be 
i ^submitttog: If you caiurespond to those questions, we would appre- 
ciate: it.^^i g^SM^ ^ : w/&& 

; ^ • /V - - : 

Secretary .Bell. I would be pleased if you would let Mr. oWens > 
have a crack at me here. -WS 

Maybe I will take that back after the .questions. S 

Mr. Owens. Just an extension of his question. I would be con- ? ; 
cerned about who those 400,000 student? are 'in one other respect, - 
not only what income level are they, but what were they studying? 
How many math and science students are among those that would . 
be cut put and not be eligible? ^ ; 

Secretary Bell. Our student aid doesn't discriminate on the basis • '2 
of what curriculum you enroll in. It does, however, relate to the 
students - income. Our proposal, Mr. Owens, will target' njdre of the A 
grant money to the very p68r; 80-some percent of the Pell grant- 
program will go to students, at these, institutions. . 

Also, in our proposal for the TRIO program, it will give priority . 
to the historically black institutions that the President has wanted - - 
to help. * 
; We have a chart here in respoiis^to your question, Mr. Chair- 
man, that shows how the money is being shifted. Ojf course, with^ 
k every. gain in one area, you have a trade-off in another. Ws need to . ■' . * . 
take a look at that and see if you agree with our philosophy. h 

Knowing that all we <Jo is proposehancf you dispose, we want to 
be the best salesmen w^ can on 'this. We think tve have a goodj&tfr 
posed. . ' ■ . /v : w > . 

Mr. Chairman, as we conclude, I would plead with you to -take a c 
hard look at our proposed increase in the work-study program. 'We* - m S 
think it-is needed right now witlf the employment situation. For 
the lMtitutions to get a 6&-percent increase^ without having* to 
matchut, will take a snjalj amendment,, because the law, now ' ^ 
quires the ^matching. Howevef- , we 'think fliat is needed now and • ' 
that we ought not have to wait on that. \"' 

would also like to eliminate some of tlie complex data ele- ^ v > 
ments in the Pell grant program apd make it morg^lficient. If we " ; 
«ould make fjjiat; much progress, we would feel some encourage ". \ 
m£nt. ' tJf : • • i. « • v ' ' • 

Mr. Simon. We thank you again, Mr. Secretary. ■ 
Oui* next witness 1 is Nancy Gordon, assistant director for Human 
Resources and Conjmunity Development of the Congf'e&tonal 
Budget Office. - ' : > **fT- ' 

We are* pleased to have you here with us. As I indicated tiefofe, 
unfortunately, because we have a markup in the full committee, 
we are going to have to limit our withesses to 5-roinute statements 
and then we vrill proceed frofe&there, so if you wish to, enter your 
formal statement in the retijUBki^&BLn proceed. * 
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.STATEMENT OF NANCY M. GORDON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
" HUMAN RESOURCES M) f COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET ^OFFICE; ACCOMPANIED BY. MARTIN 
LEVINE AND MAUREEN IVIcLAUGHLIN 

Ms. Gordon. Thank you very much, Mr; Chairman. I understand 
about the time pressure you lare under, so I wpuld like to have my 
written statement in the record / ' ; ' ^ 

■l'-- Let me start by introducing my deputy Oft* education tod em- 
V Woyirient; Martin t^dne, ^ 
Mcfou^in; 6^ (^uc^ima^yst;^ 
my left. vr. ^V' ; - 'V? v\>^ V{7> ;<_.•;> ■'- {:/(//.'';. ?. 

T will summarize my statement. The administration has request- 
■ ed $2.7 billion for its self-help grant program. We haven^t been able 
to do a formal cost! estimate of that proposal be<?av^se the adminis- 
tration hasn't specified all the details, but it ajppeare that that 
could be too little to fully^fun4 the program. V >•/ : :* , , 

For purposes of our analysis, however, we «have assumed that 
there would be sufficient money to fuUy fund ^ 

Picking up on page 4 of the written statement, while Federal 
grant programs cbhsider both students,' Mcomes.and educational 
costs in determining Wttefits, the weight given tq each factor has 
been a subject of considerable debate. In short, if two students have 
the same income, should the one attending the higher-cost School ! 
receive more aid? ; • . \ , •' 

Currently, Pell grants reflect school cpste only vto a limited . 
degree. Awards do not vary for students attending schools costing ' 
more than $3,600. Supplemental educational opportunity pants do 
reflect differences in educational costs and in special circum- 
stances^ but only a small proportion of eligible students ^receive 
them. ; I.- • j \ , 

Consequently, the* present grant system provides qinte different 
total amounts of aid to students with the same incomes who are 
attending same-cost schools, depending on whetjief they receiyp 
help from more than one program. ^ , • . ... " : 

While keeping total funding roughly the same, the |administra- 
tion proposes to reduce the variance in total Federal aid .that* simi- 
larly situated students now receive, reallocate aid to those attend- 
ing high-cost institutions, and increase the" responsibility of stu- 
dents and their families to pay for their educational coste: In doing 
so, the administration is attempting to protect the lovfest-mcome 
students from reductions in awards. • ^ | -,,>• _ 

Assessing the precise effects of the self-help grant proposal on 
students is complicafed, because its elements would interact m 
Mnany ways. Basically, the administration's plan, would] reallocate 
%the same amount of aid from some students to others. Holding 
other factors .constant, students At high^osfc institutions Would gen- 
erally gain, and students now. receiving both Pell j^rate^and 
SEOGs would generally be adversely affected, compared with those, 
receiving .only Pel} grants. Moreover, the lowest income; students 
> would exiferience the largest gains or^the sn^^ lo^/ \ . 
" We analyztfi some example/students to highlight these effects, 
and thbse examples are*shown in table 2 of 'the --prepared state- 
° ment.c Students at high-cost sghools, usually private institutions, 
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wpuld^gaitf, 5 whereas, ffioae attending 4 -lower-cost schools would ' 
.-, , either gain less or woul<j4ofl£, pbiti|ferfed to the current system. For 

* examjple,-etudents with fartfily incojpaes of $l£QO0„ rfow all receive K 
r the same Pell grants*. $1,200, whiter they are ^ttendinjf a high^Ar • , 

/cost or a low-qost school. bUpder administration's pl$n, students * 
> 1 at high-costS3chooll v Would rec*dve>$880 more^ than ihey currently 

„do, but those at low-cost school^ Would i$ceive $560 less. •■>" * * 

Because of the* proposed ig^ter iuniformity of treatment, stil- I 

- dente receiving only Pellgrjante now are more lUcely to gain than , . X ' 
v u'ttio^receiying SEOGs i^SUtionsto their Pell gtants^Under the 

administration's plan, ^ahy studehts 'attending high-cost schools 

* V would^receiVfe $3,000,^pfei-eas rioWJaid' t^ 

V • thb§e receiving only : ^lls to $3,800-, for those receiving the maxi- ^ 
^um.SEQpJn #d<U^^ grant. ' ; ■ > / 

/The ad^in^r^ also cause some, but -not all, stv-. >•% 

dents :fa|^ example, the '"1 m 

lpwe^mconie s|iS^t>at a high-cost school gettu%w only a Pell v 
a granM^ ^6,700 now, tomRar&'d^to $5,500 under the 

■v . ; ^ admjiSj^ families whb are 

cUr ^^^/W^^^. *0 confribute^mpst all would 8 pay more be-- / 
^^^«*^0|^^sed incr6^es in^assessment rates! A ^ • > s " * ' • v 7 
dnaiK^^ation's plan vojild ^Jso reduce the discretion of. 
^^^^Mals- to deal with special circumstances that would 
•in the formula^for jdetermining the size of self-help 
, * l th$ administration's proposal, , aid - distributed 
Is would be redufced 22 percent" between -remand., 7 ' -* 
•■ ■■ > "■ . / ' *' ■ s '- ■' « ■ ■' " ' \ ' 
. p&tudfent aid programs vare scheduled fof reauthorization " 
f t JSjSS^the Congress ^may wtf nt* to Reserve fifajor reforms for tjiat 
process.- If so, smaller changes could be piade in current prbgraip^ . * 
#that would meet some of the administration^ goals. V • ■ C t - * ■ • Si 
/SV^ ' For. example, increasing the maximum Pell grant ^v^l£ also*in- ,* 
>^|^;/creasing "thrf portion 'of income that families &re expected to cofi- 
mfcy tribute' to educational costs would increase aid'goin^ to the lowest- § v 
income students krid would make awards more sensitive tave&uca- - I' ■ 

~ tipnai co8tp.-y : '* *■„ , 9 • , ~7-V-- ' V-T. - >: ; 

; , Alternatively, if >the Congress wished to adopt the 'general 'guides . * A 
* lines of ri thaii administration's proposal as one means of exp^fing, 
, r the educational choices M low-income students, it could modgy the 

plan so /hat low-income students at lower cost schools womd^be «^:' 
;less likely to have th^ir plants reduced from ciirrent levels. For ex- 
ample, the percentage^cpntributioh required of the lowest mfcome 
students could b6 set ^iinder 40 percent, br if fundiiig^ provedC to be * ^. i 
insufficient, the maximum grant could be set lofwer than^$3,000. . r ' ' ' 
^ * ^ Turning to the guaranteed student loan proposal, the admimstr a- , i 
ti5n would require a needs analysis for borrowers with^family iri- 

# • m comes below $30,000. This would reduce ,the number of loans , and 

their average size 'for students who are financially independent of * 

- Iheir parents and for students who are attending lower cost * 
schools. . • . • 

This might*cause son\e lenders .to. drop out of the program if th^ # A 
.felt the yield was too low considering fixed semcin§ costs. Ttfte in- 
' creased origination -f^e for graduate^nd professional studgnM'prob- 
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ably ^otAd hot affect their borrowing because it would reduce their 
subsidies only slightly. \ ",V 

Other options that would redtice GSL spending are, of course, 
available to the Congress., Fpr example, since professional students • 
are expected, to have better income prospects than ( <>ther students, 
their GSL subsidy migh^ be reduced even further by eliminating 
the Federal in-school interest payment. On the other hand, such a 
change would increase program complexity ^nd might cause some 
lenders to leave the program. v \\ '> 

Another approach to. lowering GSL costs would be to reduce the 
interest rates earned* by l^n^rs ritther than-, to cut istudent ^subsi- 
dies. Currently, effective yields for different lenders vary accprding 
to the average loan size! whether the students are in school, and ; 
whether the lenders service the loans themselves. Consequently, 
the Congress might consider various alternatives to lower yields for 
lenders Who currently, have the highest effective returns, sincfe 
such changes jyould probably not reduce participatiori-in the pro- 
gram. 

In conclusion, the current Federal system of student financial as- 
sistance treats some students in the same circumstances quite dif- 
ferently. The administration's plan would provide more uriifpriiuty 
of treatment .and at the same time , reallocate aid to those at high- 
cost institutions. . ' . . 

In, considering these prdposals, the Congress faces difficult deci- 
sions that will involve trade-offs .between more aid to enable low- 
iiicome students to atfend high-cost institutions and less aid for 
those at lower cost schools. . . . % 

( 'Mr. Chairman; that, concludes my*stajtement. I wpuld be pleased 
to answer any questions. ; *\ ' ♦ 

■ [Prepared statenient of Nancy M; Gordon follows:]. 
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Prepared Statement op Nancy M, Gordon, Assistant Director for Human 
Resources and Community Development, Congressional Budget Office 



. The federal government currently helps finance the education of 
nearly, half of ail postsecondaty students. In fiscal year 1983, federal 
funding for easting programs—induing grants, direct and guaranteed loans, 
and- work-stud $8 billion, with about 70 percent . 

fftroj/ided througl^^^epartment sit Education/ If one counts all grants, the 
full%indpal-yalue of* student loans, and all of jointly-funded work-study 

v " V". • ■ 0 " • >f.- ■■■■ ■ ■ ■ - * - : . ' 

prograrri$, /; the. total amount ofcfederally-supported aid in 1983 is expected to 
equal $13 billfdn^?V3^«cent decline since 1981 when federally-sponsored 
aid peaked at $15 billion. 



The Administration's 198^ budget indudes several proposed changes in 
existing Student assistance programs that are intended to increase the role 
of students and their families in .paying the costs of education, target aid 
more to the lowest-income students, and .expand opportunities for , low- 
incpme students to attend high-cost schools. In addition, the Administration 
has requested that the Congress authorize educational savings accounts— the 
interest . on which " would be exempt from taxation— as a means of 
encouraging families, to save for their educational expenses. In my-remarks 
tpday, I will present an overview of the Administration's grant and iba/i 
proposals, discuss their principal elements^in more detail, and describe other 

''IK- - 

alternatives available to the Congress. : 
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OVERVIEW OF ADMINISTRATION'S PROPOSALS , 

^Sfhe Administration's- budget request Includes two main changes in 
existing postsecondary student aid programs: . ~ 

o FirstJ* the Administration is proposing to replade three existing 
grant programs— Pell Grants, Supplemental Educational- Oppor- 
' tunlty Grants (SEOGs), and State Student Incentive Grants '/ 

(SSIGs)— with one self-help grant program. It also proposes to 
< ' eliminate new^ federal capital contributions for, National Direct 
Student Loans. (NDSLs), and to increase funding for the College 
Work-Study program. ^ \ ' v % '■' ■ . 

o Second, the Administration Is proposing to cut Guaranteed Student 
"""V 'Loan (GSL) spending by further targeting subsidies on those 
I students believed to be most In need. . ; • v" 

These proposals would moderately reduce total ' direct student 
assistance for 198^ from 1983 levels, In contrast to the proposals submitted 
last year, that, if enacted, woGld have reduced aid sharply. Total. 19?^ 
funding for grants" and campus-based ^aid programs would be held at the 1^983 
level of $3.6 billion, while funds for GSL s would be 6 percent lower than; if 
no changes were made (see Table U.^The requested amount for the self-help 
grant program— $2,7 billion in 198^ — might, however, be insufficient to fund 
the proposal fully, "^this case, its impact might differ from that described 
here, depending on how awards were adjusted to account for the funding 
shortfall. 
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~^ABLE I. 



FEDERAL FUNDING .FOR P05TSECONDARY EDUCATION 
STUDENT AID (In millions of dollars) 



1980 



,1983 Current Admin. 

Appropriations Baseline]*' Proposals 



Grants and Campus-Based Aid 

Pell Grants 

■ Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants 

5ta>te Student * 
Incentive Grants 

Self-Help Grants 

College Work-Study 

National Direct 
Student Loans 

Subtotal . 

Guaranteed Student Loans**/ 



2,019 

' 355 
60 

5*0. 

190 
3,568 



2>m 

370 
63 

550 
,200 



2,710 
'850 



3,730 3,568 



2,2015/ 2,309 



2,201 



Total 



5,769 * 6,083 5,769 



NOTE: Includes only student aid programs funded through the Depart- 
._ : ^ ment of .Education. Excludes Veterans and Social Security 
benefits. , v 

a. Estimates of the amount of funds necessary to continue the 1983 
programs. 

b. Guaranteed Student Loan appropriations are the estimated cost for 
interest subsidies and defaults on privately written loans, net of 
origination, fees paid by borrowers. Total lending is expected to equal 
$6.5 billion in 1983* r 

c. The continuing resolution for 1983 appropriates $3.1 billion for GSLs. 
•Because of declining interest rates, the Congressional Budget Office 

how estimates that only $2.2 billion will be needed. 

• s 
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THE ADMINISTRATION'S SELF-HELP GRANT PROPOSAL AND 
OTHER ALTERNATIVES 

While federal grant programs consider both students 1 Incomes and 

educational costs In determining benefits, the weight given to each factor 

nas, been the subject of considerable debate. In short, li two students have 

the same Income, should the one attending the higher-cost school receive 

mor^ aid? , ■ . " •• . « 

Currently, Pell Grants reflect school costs only to a limited degree— 
awarded© not vary for students attending schools costing more than $3,600, 
SEOGs, which are distributed through schools rather than directly^ by the 
federal government, reflect differences in educational costs and special 
circumstances. However, only a small proportion of eligible students 
receive them— about 20 percent of ail Pell Grant recipients also receive 
SEOGs, for example, and the size of t these SEOGs varies. Consequently, the 
present grant system provides quite different total amounts of aid to 
students with the same incomes who are attending same-cost schools, 
depending on whether they receive help from more than- one program. At 
the same time, students with the same Incomes who are participating in the 
same programs, but attending schools with widely differing costs, may 
receive .the same total benefits. ... V 
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& While keeping total funding roughly the same, the Administration 
proposes to reduce the variance in total federal aid that similarly situated 
students now receive, reallocate aid to those attending high-cost 
institutions, and increase the responsibility of students and their families to 
pay for their educational costs. In doing so, the Administration Is 
attempting to protect the loWest-income 'students from, reductions In 
awards. s \ 

To accomplish these goals, thel Administration proposes to fold the 
three present grant programs into onei increase the maximum .grant from 
$1,800 under Pell Grants to $3,000 under the self -help grant program; 
require that students, provide at least 40 percent of their educational costs; 
and raise families 1 contributions. 1/. Since funding for the new program 
would be provided the year before awards would be ma^e— as U the^afe^ 
with present grant programs— awards would not^^fe affected untflfthe 
1984-1985 school year. % /i 



Grants would be set at the minimum of: 60 percent of educational 
costs ^oarlhe expectsd'f amily contribution, $3,000 less the expected 
contribution, or $1,200 plus 25 percent of educational costs less the 
expehted family contribution. The Administration is also proposing 
sevekai oiher changes to tHe Pell Grant program— including varying 
the trtfitmeht of a^ets, medical expenses, and employment expenses 
in measuring lamily income, and altering the amount of permissible 
living costs— mat are not Included In this analysis. 
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Effects of Administration's Proposal on Students 

Assessing the -precise, effects of the self-help grant proposal on 
students is complicated, because fts elements would Interact in many ways. 
Since total funding would remain roughly the same, however, the. 
Administration's plan would primarily reallocate aid from some students to 
others. Whether particular students would gain or lose would depend 
principally on their educational costs, the total amount of aid they are now 
receiving, and their families 1 Incomes. Holding other factors constant, 
students at high-cost Institutions would generally gain and students now 
receiving both Pell Grants and SEOGs would generally be adversely affected 
compared with those receiving only Pell Grants. Moreover, the lowest- 
income students would experience the largest gains or the smallest losses. 2/ 

Analyzing some example students highlights these effects (see 
Table 2). ; Students, at high-cost schools—most often private institutions- 
would gain, whereas those attending lower-cost schools would either gain 
less or lose. For example, students with family incomes of $15,000 now 
receive the same Pell Grants— $1,290— whether they attend high- or low- 
cost schools. Under the Administration's students at high-cost schools 
would receive $2,170— an $880 increase- -whereas those at low-cost schools 
would receive $730— a $560 decrease. l A 



, 2.° Whether dependent students have earnings , would also affect whether 
they would gain or . lose; Dependent students with earnings above 
■'?-' $3,100— several hundred thousand students— would of ten gain under the 
Administration's proposal; because they would no longer be required to 
' J( contribute 75 percent of their excess earnings to their educational 
/ costs. ; ' - 
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TABLE 2. EFFECTS OF ADMINISTRATION'S SELF-HELP GRANT 
PROPOSAL FOR EXAMPLE STUDENTS; SCHOOL YEAR 
1980-1985, In doUarsS/ ! - , 



Type of Current 
Grant Aid and 
Family Income 




Type of School 




Low-. 
CostE' 


Medium- 
Costk/. 


CiostS/ 


Students Currently Receiving 
Pell Grants 




• ,' ' '• 


- — ' f . 


$9,000 


260 


330 




$15,000 . 


-560 


-50 , 


;■" 880 


$20,000 • 


-760 


-340 


580 


Students Currently Receiving 
Pell Grants and Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grants£' 








$9,000 


-220 


-280 


360 


$15,000 


-$60 


-550 


180 


$20,000 


- 1 ,080 


-740 


20 



SOURCE: Congressional Budget Office. 

a* Numbers represent the difference in aid between the Administrations 
self-help grant proposal and current grant programs. Positive numbers 
represent gains from the current programs? negative numbers are 
losses compared to current programs. Calculations assume dependent 
students who are members of families of four. Estimates are based on 
family inqome* only and assume that grants under both the current 
system and the Administration's proposal would be fully funded. 

b. The costs of education, including tuition, fees, room, and board, for 
low-, medium-, and high-cost schools are $2,600, $3/500, and $8,500, 
respectively. These figures would approximate the expected average 

V costs for two-year, public schools, public universities and private 

* universities;?""'"* ' . • \ -. ' : '' 

c. lV Based on the expected average Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
' Grant at each -type of school, adjusted by family income. 
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Because of the proposed greater uniformity of treatment, students 
receiving only Pell Grants now are more likely to gain than those receiving 
SEOGs In addition to their Pell Grants, Under the Administration's plan, 
students from families of four with incomes of $9,000 attending high-cost 
schools would all receive $3,000, whereas now aid can vary from $1,800 for 
those receiving only Pell Grants to $3,800 for those receiving, maximum 
SEOGs in addition to their Peil Grants. In essence, fi^everrthe lowest- 
income students would get less only if they are currently receiving both Pell 
Grants and SEOGs. . » ♦ j 

The Administration's plan would cause some, but not all, students to 
pay more of their educational costs. For example, the lowest-Income 
student. at a high-cost school getting only a PelL Grant rrjust cont/lbute 
$6,700 now, compared to $5,500 under the-Administ rat ion's- pro pdSsal.-- In 
contrast, except for families' who currently are not required to contribute, 
almost all would pay more because of the jJ^o^sed Increases in/assessment 
rates. For a student from a family with an Income of $15,000 at a low-cost 
schoolj the family's contribution would increase from $510 to $830, while 
the student's, contribution would also rise. Students' contributions could 
come from various sources, Including loans, earnings, nonfederal student aid, 
or family contributions in excess of that required by the program. 
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The Administration 1 * plan wouldi however, reduce the discretion of 
campus-aid oKlclals to deal with special circumstances that would not be 
reflected In the formula for determining the size of self-help grants. Under 
fhe Administrations proposal, aid distributed through schools-work-study, 
NDSL, and SEOG funds-would be reduced 22 percent from $1.1 billion In 
1983 to $850 million In 198^ with all of those funds provided through 'the 
College Work-Study program. The federally-determined portion-that 
provided through Pell Grants now or through the proposed self-help 
prograrp-would Increase from $2A billion to $2.7 billion. 

Alternatives to the Administration's Proposal ( 
Since student aid programs ' have been changed several time's In the 
past few years, and since they are scheduled for reauthorization In 1985, the 
Congress -may want to r make more modest xhanges-thls T year^than^the_ 



Administration has proposed, reserving major reforms for. the 
reauthorization process. In this case, smaller changes could be made In 
current programs that would, meet some of the Administration's goals- 
especially Increasing the amount of aid provided to those with the lowest 
Incomes and making awards more sensitive to educational costs. For 
example, increasing the maximum Pell Grant while also Increasing the 

portion of income that families are expected to contribute to educational 

, . . . f .... . _ . . 

costs would move In ithese directions. Similarly, eliminating from the 




program .those students who qualify *!or small Pell Grants— less than $300, 
for example— would ellnMnate awlfils for somewhat hlgherrlrtSome students, . 
thus reserving more aid for the lowest-Income ones. On the other hand, 
these changes would reduce aid for students who, although they are not the 
poorest, generally have Incomes below the median. 

Alternatively, if the Congress wished to adopt the general guidelines 
of the Administration's proposal as one means of expanding the educational 
choices of low-Income students, It could modify the plan so that low-Income, 
students at lower-cost schools would be less likely to have their grants 
reduced from current levels. For example, the percentage contribution 
requited of the lowest-income students could be set under 40 percent, or, If 
funding prpved to be Insufficient, the maximum grant could be set lower 
than $3,000. Alternatives such as these would target a higher proportion of 
total aid to students with the lowest incomes, while still shifting some of 
the assistance toward those attending high-cost schools. 

! THE ADMINISTRATION'S GSL PROPOSALS AND OTHER ALTERNATIVES „• 
In fiscal year 19^3, ai<nost 3 million students over a wide Income range 
are expected tomorrow $6.5 billion In GSLs. The Administration's proposal 
would further target GSL subsidies by requiring that 'ail borrowers demon- 
strate need— no^just those students from families with Incomes oyer 
$30,000— and by Increasing the loan origination iee for graduate and 



professional students from 1 to 10 percent ot the loan. The Congressional 
Budget Office estimates thaTtQe changes would reduce federal spending 
by $130 million in 1984 below. what it would otherwise bo, w^ greater, 

40 



reductions In later years. 



Requiring a needs analysis for borrowers with family Income^elow 

v. .-' . '. • ' • -l " * ••• V 

$30,000 wo qlditend to reduce the number of loans and the average !°a|^il2e 

"fp^ students who are financially Independent of tlW^parehts iwid for - 

students who are attending lower-cost schools-most often public InstH.y-'; v 

"ons. A smaller average loan slzS might also, cause some lenders to dro^p 

out of the program, If thpy felt the yield was too low considering flxe<*,> (v 

ervlclng costs/ The'lncreased origination fee for graduate and professional^ 

students probably would not affect ^helr borrowing, because It would reduce ^ 

their subsidies oniy ^lightly. 



Other options are available to the Congress that would also reduce 
GSL spending. 9 For example, since professional students are expected , to 
have better income prospects than other students, their GSL subsidy might 
be reduced even further by eliminating the federal in-school Interest 
pigment. On the other hand, such, a change would increase program 
complexity and might cause sqme lenders to- leave the program, making 
GSLs harder^o obtain for all students. 
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Another approach to lowering GSL costs W6\jld be 'to reduce Interest 
rates earned by lenders, rather than cutting student subsidies, Currently, 
lenders are provided, with a return that Js'futly-indexed at 3.5 percentage 
points Above the bond-equi'Oalent rate for 91-day Treasury bills. Effective 
yields vary according to several factors, however, Including the average l<j>an 
size, whether the, s'tudents are still In school, and whether the 'lenders 
service the loans themselves. Consequently, the Congress might consider 
various alternatives to lower yields for lenders who currently have the 
highest effective returns, slnfce such changes would probably not reduce, 
participation in the program! 

CONCLUSION ; 

The current federal system of student f inaticlal assistance treats some 
students In the same circumstances quite differently. The Administrations 
plan would provide more uniformity of treatment and, at the, same time, 
reallocate aid towards thpse at high-cost institutions. * In considering these 
proposals, the "Congress faces the difficult decision of determining how to 
allocate a limited amount of aid among sj^nts with different income 
levels who are attending schools of varying cost. This will involve tradeoffs 
between more aid to enable low-Income students to attend high-cost 
Institutions and less aid for those at lower-cost schools. V 
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Mr. Simon, Thank you very much, Mi?, qflwfon, 

Mr, Qunderson? , . . 

Mr. Qundrkson* No questions, Mr\ Chairman. 

Mr. Simon, Mr. Owens? > * * , * 

Mr. Owens, No questions. m 

Mr, Simon, Mr. Packard? \ 

Mr. Packard, No, I have no questions, Ms.rGordon, Thqnk you. 

Mr. Simoni Thank you* very, very much for your testin\ony. 

Ms. Gordon. You are quite welcome, Mr, Chairman, 

Mr. Simon. : We next have a panel of Jackson Hall, Charles: 
Lyons, Emily Hannah, and Mary Ann LawlcJr, joined by Bill 
Clohan, \ \ | ' y '. * , 

President Hall, you have already had your school discussed, your 
area discussed* and you discussed, but we are hgyppy to have you 
here anyway, , - : f C 

/ " ' > ■• \ l \ . 

STATEMENTS OF JACKSON 0. II ALL, PRESIDENT, PIKEVILLE 

COLLEGE, PIKEVILLE, KY,, ACCOMPANIED \ BY STEPHEN 

FRIEDHEIM, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF INM 

LEGES AND SCHOOLS; AND WILLIAM A. CLOHAlj 

COUNSEL, ASSOCIATION OF .INDEPENDENT 

SCHOOLS 
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jtted my state- 



Mr. Hall. Thank you very much* sir. 

I am somewhat embarrassed by the e: 
but I appreciate it very much. * ■ r , 

I would like to make three points. I hfiVe sui 
men t for the record, . 1 j ^ » ■. 

Mr. Simon. All of your formal statement will he^ntqVed in the 
Record. * \ j\ J * \ 

. Mr. Hall. I would like to emphasize three thinrathai are more 
philosophic at this point but are the foundation for the position I 
would take today and have taken in my testimony^ 

No. 1, 1 am a very strong supporter of the equal "opportunity pro- 
grams and minority education., * / • 1 

Second, I have a strong commitment to the /philosophy of the 
work ethic. I think it is good for young people to worjc toward the 
pay merit of expenses for their education toltne extent . possible, 

Third, and possibly most imperative, I feel that it is absolutely 
essential that we retain a balance between the pubHgaqd private 
sectors in higher education. ■ 

In terms of support to our instituti 
in a number of different directions; 
them, trying to stay within th6 5-mr-" 

Mr. Simon. By way of backgroum" 
public institution? ; 

Mr. HALt. We are a private instit^onuAa^ear college. We are 
located deep, in the mountains of centray^ogfachia. We are small, 
/church-related, in the coal fields >yhere coalJaomihates our econo- 
my. In fact, coal is our economy. J ' 

The first item I wanted to*refer to relates to the coal industry 
and very briefly to a prograip that we' have developed at the insti- 
tution over the past 10 years, a 2-year program which has fed over 
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Pikeville; 
id I will 
limit. 

your school a public or non 
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t 600 young men and women into the coal Industry, 91 percent of 
whom are still employed in the! industry, and who cumulatively* 
have a safety record 8 to 4 timet better than the national average 
and no recorded fatalities. 

Last spring, as part of ther fiscal year 1988 budget, we lost total 
funding for the program, We had anticipated a cutout we lost total 
funding. As a result we had to increase our tuition dramatically 
and we lost 50 percent of the enrollment in the Course? 

That is tragic. I have tried very hard, working through the De- 
partment of Labor, to try to restore some of that funding to be of 
assistance to students. That has not been .forthcoming. I don't know 
if that reaches into the purview of this committee's deliberations, 
but nevertheless, the coal industry may have permanently lost 
some highly trained young men and women, 

I feel~ very saddened ^awuHhiit because our commitment is to 
the quality of life in eastern Kentucky, and this means to the goal 
. industry. .= • , • • ■ 

I mention that only because the funding was cut, but I think that 
there was^an administrative decision and I think that there is a 
• fickleness to some of the administrative decisionmaking that re- 
mains insensitive to some of the basic objectives of the Mine 
Health Safety Act of 1969. 

Pikeville College has been not only one of the first if not the first 
institution to establish this program. It has been emulated many, 
' . many times, but by public institutions. So being a private institu- 
tion makes it of a different character and, therefore, with different* 
needs, , '. v , :■ ' 

I would like to comment vary briefly on the programs under title 
III and title IV of the Higher Education Act. 

We had a program in title HI at Pikeville College, We lost it this 
year. We are submitting it for reconsideration next year. I have no 
contest with the evaluative process. It is cumbersome; it is bureau- 
cratic. I know that. I have confidence that Dr. Butz, who is the new 
director of the title III program, will bring continued and better 
order to that process. 

I would simply, like to underscore my concern, and this will move 
also into title TV, about the proportionate distribution of the funds 
in that program, where 50 percent goes to black institution*, 25 
percent goes to community colleges/ and the remaining 25 percent 
is under intense competitive stress from all other institutions, of 
which Pikeville College is one. 

The point I want to make is not to in any way diminish the 
levels of support that, in my judgment, rightly go to predominantly 
black institutions, but the thing that troubles me greatly is the /act 
that the Appalachian white person ^ho is as disadvantaged eco- 
nomically, socially, educationally, every conceivable way, lives in a 
* society that is substandard in housing, health care/ road Systems, 
education. It compares in every dimension to the disadvantaged 
urban minority. •', v 

Yet we find ourselves simply treated as another predominantly 
white institution and compete tor ever diminishing dollars. 

I was encouraged to hear Secretary Bell say that he perceives 
that under title IV, and we do have a TRIO program at Pikeville 
College, that under title IV that this new thrust would probably 
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mean increased dollars to Plkoviile College, and yet when I see tho 
proposal to reduce title IV TRIO ftmding from $155 million down 
to $35 million, coupled with the statement from the President that 
he wants additional resources to go to minority and historically 
black institutions, I begin to feel some vibrations that we are going 
to lose an inordinately valuable program at Pikevllle Colloge, 

To give you a perspective of now valuafclo that is, we deal with 
252 studonts in our special servicos componont out of an enroll- 
ment af 601 BtUdQnts, Eastern Kentucky Univorsity p which is up 
near Lexington and 150 miles out of oastern Kentucky, dc^ls with 
175 students out of an enrollment of 18,000. ' v 

Mr. Simon. I hate to be cutting you off, but we are at that: point, 
if you can just summarize quickly. :\,( ' ' 

Mr. Hall. I would only add, then, that I am concerned abotit the 
40-porcent continuation proposed as the Federal self-help grant. I 
think that that inures to the benefit of thfe public institutions. I 
have figures developed for Pikevllle College, the University of Ken- 
tucky, and the traditional community college in Kentucky, and I 
can assure you that it is putting an undue stress on the students 
who elect to attend a private college. 

I would not support the proposed zeroing out the SEOG. That is 
an enormously . important program. I think the proposed finding 
for the work-study is excellent. I am concerned about the ability of 
the colleges to come up with that 20 percent share, but we are al- 
ready providing out of our own funds $75,000 for student employ- 
ment, because the, middle-income student is the loser. 

I am sorry if I have taken more time than I should, 

Mr. Simon. No, we just happen to be in a very unusual situation 
with that meeting of the full committed. 

Mr. Hall. I understand that. 

I can only, in summary, ask that jpu work to sustain the balance 
between the public and private sectors, which is terribly important; 
that you continue to develop perspectives between work and .study, 
between grant support and loans; that you address the plight of the. 
middle-income family; and that you don't succumb to any # pressures 
that might be ultimately described as reverse discrimination. 

Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Dr. Jackson D. Hall follows:] 

Prepared Statement op Dr. Jackson O. Hall, President, Pikeville College, 

PlKEVILLE, KY. 

Chairman Simon, Chairman Perkins, members of the House Subcommittee, on 
Post Secondary Education, I appreciate this opportunity. Let me get to the matter 
at hand; my reaction in general to some areas of the administration s proposed 
budget for federal aid to higher education and the specific question of the proposed 
support for federal financial aid to needy students. . 

My name is Jackson O. Hall. I am the President of Pikesville College in Pikeville, 
Kentucky. We are a small liberal arts instituation, with selected but important vo- 
cational programs in coal mining technology and nursing. We are located deep In 
the coal fielos of eastern Kentucky and are an important component in the District 
of Congressman Carl D. Perkins. We, are the only four-year institution, public or pri- 
vate* within a fifty-mile radius. » / d 

I would like to confine my comments and observations to four areas and discuss 
with you briefly the manner- in which they impact Pikeville College, our students, 
and therefore our region in Central Appalachian - 

1, Support of mining education through the -Department of Labor, as provided 
through the Mine Health Safety Act of 1969; 
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2, Ttlp III and IV of the Higher Education Act of 1005; 

8. Federal financial aid to needy students, . m . 

Mining Education: In 1060, through tho passage of tho Mlno Health Safety Act, 
post-secondary Institutions wore encouraged to develop program! In mining educa- 
tion. While not confined to the coal industry, thli rapidly became the major focus 
with a strong orientation toward mine safety. Pikeville College waa one of, If not 
the, first Institution to evolve such a prografc. H hit^duated, during the past ten 
years, over 500 mon and womon, 01 percent of whom are omployed In the industry 
and who, cumulatively, have a aafoty record three to four times better than the na* 
tlonal average. There We been no recorded fatalities, • • 

The correlation between mining education and mine safety is clearly established, 
and, to this day, Plkovlllo College remains one of the fow private institutions In the 
country providing this typo of program. 

Having rocolved lunding support through tho Departments of Interior and thon 
Labor, wnen these programs were moved, our Mining Technology program evolved 
Into one to tho finest of Its type in tho State of Kentucky. Federal support had en- 
abled us to be tuition competitive, with Uie multitude of public Institutions that 
emulated our program. Nevertheless, two years ago we began to Increase our tuition 
coat* with oxpoctatlon that federal support would bo diminishing over time. . 

"Over tlmo" translated Into fiscal year 1088, and we were notified In April 1082 
that our entire funding of $225,000 was to be discontinued, effectivo Immediately. 
Tho results were prodlctablo: tuition was Increased to 100 percent from 50 percent; 
onrollmonta dropped in hair, and, a vital source of trained and educated leadership 
may well bo lost to tho industry permanently. The nearest program of reasonably 
llko kind is 100 miles away, the equivalent of 2 Mi hours of driving in tho mountains. 

This situation may not fall within your purvlow of Committee concern. Yot, I feel 
compellod to bring it to your attention as mombors of Congress. It demonstrates tho 
fickle and often insensitive nature of politics in tho administrative process, in This 
cas© to tho dotrlment of tho well being of persons ongaged in 'a mdst hazardous yot 
vital industry./ J 

TITLE III 

This program has been controversial. I have tistifled In itp behalf in tho past. I 
remain convicted that It Is vitally important to the 1 improved stability of developing 
institutions, of which Pikeville College Is one. We havo been fondeA in tho pastal- 
though we failed in our application for a five-year grant beginning this year. Tho 
point score for our proposal was 62, well past thejttinimum of .50 points. Unfortu- 
nately, available funds ran out before they readied our proposal. We are a four- 
year, piredominantly white institution. . 

We have been acting in good faith and In a manner entirely consistent with the 
legislative intent of Title III. That is to say tha$ we had evolved the process of insti- 
tutionalizing tho components of our grant support that were essential to the growth 
and development of the institution. As of September 80. 1982, whon our ftindlng ter- 
minated, all those positions had to be fully institutionalized, at an unbudgeted addi- 
tional cost to tho institution of $75,000. In essence, we were encouraged to start and 
then left dangling and to our own devices! . ■ 

I have no contest over the competitive and evaluative process. It is, by default 
cumbersome and bureaucratic, but it works within established parameters and 
guidelines. I am confident, under the leadership of Dr. William Butts, that it will 
improve markedly. * . 

What I would contest, and most vigorously, are the proportions assigned to the 
distribution of the funds: 50 percent to black institutions; 25 percent to community 
colleges; and 25 percent to the remaining qualified institutions. Coming from Cen- 
tral Appalachla, where the societal and personal needs are equally as overwhelming 
as those of any urban minority, and finding us to be, in a sense, the victims of re- 
verse discrimination, leaves me more than slightly embittered. > 

To watch the meteoric rise in enrollments of the community college notwork; 
where tuition in Kentucky is 14 percent of what it costs to attend Pikeville College 
(i.e. $300/year vs. $2,825); where such enrollment^ at the expense, all too often, of 
the small private institution; is to watch, the decline in vitality of the private sector 
of higher education and correspondingly contribute to the diminishing excellence of 
all of higher education. ■ -■ , , , ■ , ' v - _ : 

In addition, it is my understanding that the administration is proposing for fiscal 
year 1984 that all funding under Title III and Title IV be increasingly directed 
toward minority institutions, I find this to be an unconscionable travesty upon the 
concept of equal opportunity. I earnestly hope that, in your collective wisdom, you 
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will not ollow thli to occur. Poor. diiuidvanUMtott mlnbrlttos KjNvo, and properly so, 

Sained heightened visibility. Yet thle mUit not be At the expense of the poor and the 
IftAdvAntAged whltel Conscience, perspective and equality must endure, 

titumiv /' 

Plkevllle College Is a "site" Institution for a Trio Program under Title IV. It 
serves the young people extraordinarily well, as they move through high school And 
\ toward post-secondary education at various. Institutions In end .beyond tho region. 
\ Again, consistent with the Intent ofTthli legislation, our institution has moved to 
broaden the programs available through the Special 8ervices component. 

It Is Important to note that our Special Services program legitimately serves the 
needs of 262 students from our enrollment of 001 F.T.E. This compares to a similar 
programlit Eastern Kentucky Unlvorslty, located south of Lexington, which serves 
176 studonts out of a population In excess of 18,000 students. Congressman Porklns 
doservos praise and recognition for bringing this program to the peoplo of the moun- 
tains and tho remote rural areas of America* mj ■ - 

We have also evoWed a Center for Educational Advancement at Plkevllle College, 
designed to provide remtdlal ..fwljfftnofc jn the area of basic skilla development. 
After comprehensive and mandatory testing, over 60 percent of oiif Incoming *tu< 
donts are round deflciont In one otvmore of these areas: reading comprehension; vo- 
cabulary dovolopmCnt; writing; and arithmetic skills. In one term over U0 percent of 
thefro students, all of whom are required to take tho remedial program(s) necessary 
for tholr basic skills Improvement, "test out" of tho program and onter tho regular 
Collego curriculum. The cost to the Institution is $100,000! 

Tho results are Impressive. Wo And this program, using computcr*asslstod Instruc- 
tion, to bo at .the leading odgo of development education In and beyond our region. 
Wo pay a price to sustain our educational standards ... to mako up for deficien- 
cies In tho ptibllc school systems of our region, . . to turn our graduates ovor to 
tholr society with tho ability to do more than Amotion at a marginal level. 

I applaud tho Initiative that Is manifest In H.R. 1810, legislation aimed at provid- 
ing resources to improve Instruction in science and mathematics. This type of Con- 
gressional leadership Is) essential to the quality of our society and its work place, 
particularly f as wo see Wploymont opportunities shift toward more technological 
areas. t * 

'May I also take this opportunity to urge your consideration, along with other np» 
* propnate sub-committees, of the development of legislation that would address tho 
emerging crisis In basic skills development. Such an effort is desperately needed in 
urban and isolated rural areas. In eastern Kontucky, 40 percent of all studonts en- 
teribg'the Qth grode*d9 not complete high school. Of the remaining 60 percent, 80 
/ percent, or a net 18 percent of the total enrollment of any 9th grade class, pursue a 
( post-secondary education program. 

I When we oxperienco 60 percent of tho Incoming studonts at Plkevllle College as 
( neodlrig remedial assistance In basic skills development, this speaks all too oloquont- 
ly to the levol of skills In the 82 percent who blend back Into our mountain society. 
Instead of crisis Intervention sometime In the future, our society needs a dose of 
provonttvo medicine now to remediate a problem that has already grown to serious 
levels across our nation. 

In summarizing this section, may I again emphasize my concern ovor the pro- 
posed reduction lor Trio funding from $166 million to $86 million and the apparent 
coupling of these funds "for support of minority post-secondary education". In our 
Upward Bound Program, 16 percent of the students are from ethnic minorities. In 
the regional population, the figure is at loss than 2 percent. 

If you could experience the value added in eastern Kentucky and at Plkevllle Col- 
lege from the successful and effective use of modest funding, you would more clearly 
\ be ablo to share my concern. 

FKOBRAL FINANCIAL AID 

Addressing the proposed financial aid budget from the administration for fiscal 
year 1984 requires both a statement of personal philosophy as well as a survey of Its 
potential impact on the institution with which I am affiliated. And, even after doing 
that, one is left feeling that he is trying to hit a moving target without adequate 
information or equipment It. often seems analogous to trying to paint the wind! 

From a philosophical point of view,, I share the position that one will appreciate 
^the value of an education more If one works to assist in meeting the costs of that 
education. I would qualify that only to the extent that there is a limit to the 
, number of hours one can work and still remain a responsible and effective fulUime 



student This also assumes, of courso, that employment opportunltfos oxlst to which , 
the student 1*0* occoss. 

Secondly^ I am strongly committed to the position that the quality of hljther edu- 
cation I* greatly enhanced by the continued presence of a strong and vital private 
sector. The' political pressures that surround and move the public sector would soon 
dominate and smother It, In the abaence of the balance provided by the private 
sector, 

It Is from these two positions, then, that I approach the administration's proposed 
financial aid program for fiscal year 1084, As I precelve It In Its present form, it 
would provide the following: 

1. A student would bo eligible for neodbosod grant assistance pilar being required 
to earn and/or provide either 40 percent of the Institutional cost* or $800, which- 
ever Is larger. The Institutional costs shall be computed as the sum of tuition and 
foes plus 11,500, if the student lives with the parents, and (11,000, If the student does 
not live with the parents. 

2. The 8EOO and 8SIO program will bo seroed out 

8, Tho CWSP will receive Increased Ending, with the average amount to be 
earned rising to $800, - ~ ----- 

4. NDS!« fund* will be available as they are collected by the respective Institu- 
tions. 

5, GSl funds will remain available under current guidelines, but the additional 
$000,000,000 created through reduced interest rates will bo withdrawn from the pro- 
gram, \ 

In order to assess to Impact of this self-help provision (item 1 above), figures have 
been developed for Plkovlllo College, the University of Kentucky (In Lexington) and 
Prestonsburg Community College, located twenty-flve miles from Plkovlllo. The 
tubloa aro based on the following criteria: 

1. Tuition costs at each institution for 1084-85 are Increased 10 percent over the 
1082-83 figures, This is probably unrealistic, but it Is a commpn-denomlnator, 

2, Family Income, as it Ls reflected In need-based grant support, is set at $10,000 
and the resulting Expected Family Contribution (EFO for all three institutions is 
thereby "0 M . 

U. Doth tho "Required Solf-Holo" and the ''Difference 11 columns can consist of stu- 
dent summor earnings, savings, CWSP, additional parental contributions, state, in- 
stitutional and privato grants and loans. 

TABLE I.— PROJECTED COSTS FOR EDUCATION IN 1984-84 AT PIKEVUli COLLEGE, THE UNIVERSITY . 
OF KENTUCKY AND PRESTONSBURG COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

" ! 19(4*13 toUi coitt 
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MUGoltop 2,825 3,108 4,608 6,108 

University Of Kentucky 846 931 2,431 3,931 

Prestonsburg Community College 390 429 1,929 3,429 



TABLE II. — DISTRIBUTION OF 1984-85 TOTAL COSTS AT THE THREE INSTITUTIONS FOR A FAMILY 
WITH INCOME OF $10,000 OR LESS AND EFC OF "0" 
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TABU HL— THE SUM Of THE REQUIRED SELF-HELP AND THE DIFFERENCE (TH{ REMAINDER < 
NEEDED) FOR EACH OF THE THREE INSTfTUTIONS 
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The dlfferenc** highlighted by ihli brtof analysis point out a strikingly [ Importttnt 
reality. In an area where poverty if pervasive, to the extent that, in lW£~m> m 
percent of the atudente on financial aid at Plkevlllo College are from homos where 
the family income U lean than 110,000, students often choose their college with their 

^n>tfta where student uttanA^ public unWetsity la *«WdM by^jn 
average of $8,000 per yw r gravity ii,a^ 

40 percent self-help provision ooly execarba^i* jr serious trend, and H eouMMn the 
final annlysli, undercut the fiscal stebMty of all but a eeleet few or the prlvaU tail* 

^/l^free lunch 11 b not being sought, but an enlightened awareness la essential 
among Congreaaional leadership leaf a wolMnUmtloned idea have a reverse or unin- 
tended impact. A program that would tend to bring the net coate to students attend- 
ing public and private institutions cloaer together rather than toward an over-wld- 
onlnggap would be moaUonitructlye. - * . ti 

Such an event will never occur from actioni taken by the Individual states. The 
political trauma w&uld be too groat. It must have a federal focus, not reflecting a 
bias toward either the public or private sector, but rather borne from a shared per- 
«j%tlvo that the balance, while forever Impeif ecWmust be ^preserved. 
Tfcgarding the proposal to "aero out M the SEOO and 86BO progrwns, I feet that 
this would T» a mUtake. I have a ipfclal concern ^u£tbe8^ In 
1082-88, Pikoville College will have spent- apprwlmatebr g&MO In the Initial and 
Continuing programs combined This will have benefitted B0 students, most of whom 
have personal clrcumatancea and needs not adequately addressed by the formula- 
baaed need granU. It is ao important to enable the Individual institution to respond 
to special needs that so often, at least at PikevMe College, determine whether or not 
a student can remain in school. . ^ ', „ « 

I would support the notion of increasing tho College Work Study PiwamJ^r 
would encourage a review of the eligibility criteria, with the thought of broadening 
them. The loss of the support for middle Income students through this program has 
necessitated our College adding 176,000 in work fonds to our institutional aid pro- 
gram for 1082-88. As stated earlier, work is a marveloua tonic for the young stu- 
dent. Especially in the difficult economic and employment times ahfead, why punish 
the young person "too poor to alTord and not poor enough to qualify* for a Job? This 
caliber of person will continue to be the backbone of this nation. . / 

I support the administration's posture on the NDSL program. Institutions should 
continue to be "motivated" to collect on these fonds, as thev are on their own Instl; 
tutional loan programs. And, NDSL funds should similarly be viewed as revolving 1 
funds, able to do used again and again. . 

The proposal that the OSL program remain in Its present configuration seems 
sound. Requiring special application from students whose family income exceeds 
$26,000 gives flexibility for special needs after a personal review. I would strongly 

^On^the otner^and, I cannot support the administration's proposal that .the 
$900,000,000 saved by reduced interest rates be withdrawn from the program. That 
would be tantamount Ufa "windfall tax in reverae ,, . It would seem more appropri- 
ate, and entirely consistent with the decision to budget the monies in the first place, 
to retain them within the financial aid programs and out them to productive ;use. 
They could fond the Increase In CWSP; the 6 percent OSL origination fee could be 
removed; ftmding for SEOO could be restored; attention to Iwer mldcUe Income 
families to be given', bringing them under the "umbrella" or Into the net . 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

. In conclusion, may I express appreciation for the opportunity to submit this testi- 
mony. Coming from an isolated, rural area of significant base poverty and high un- 
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. employment, the financial aid programs made .available J by the federl government 
make a strong difference to sd~niany young people for whom education would other- 
wise not be possible. 

If you men and women, as Congressional leaders can remain sensitive to the im- 
yportance, of sustaining the balance between the public and private sectors; keep in 
perspective the relationship between work and study, grant .and debt; be alert to the 
•continued and real plteht of thei m 
; pressure; that wl^ 
^vpoftunity;^ 

r; 

versity. ;.y ' l"-^ ■■>■■■: r' \; • 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES LYONS, CHANCELLOR, FA YETTEVILLR ^ 
STATE UNIVERSITY, EAYETTEVILLE, N.C. 
._ Mr. Lyons. Thank you, Mr; Chairman. T 

7 am Charles Lyons, Chancellor of Fayettevillel State University 
of North Carolina. I appreciate the opportunity to testify tins 
morning. \ 

I come on behalf of the 2,400-plus students at our institution and 
would like tp feel that I reflect the interests o'f studerits at a 
number of other institutions $hat axe similarly situated. I especial- 
ly want to reflect the perspective of the public college, because I 
think that we may have some problems a little different from some * 
Of the private institutions. y ' . 

Let me first of all give you a little bit of information with regard 
to my institution and the clientele we serve. t 

Last year we spent just over $3 million supporting students 
through student aid, about $2.7 million of that comirig jrom Feder- 
al resources. At least 90 percent of the students we serve at our 
institutions are on some form of jtinancial aid. These Istudents gen- 
erally come from families whose average income is inlthe neighbor- 
hood of $7,000, with an average number of dependents of about 
five. A large percentage of these students are first-generation col- 
lege students. ' * \ 

I want to comment briefly on the administration proposals as we 
see them impacting on this type of institution and thi6 universe of 
students.. ;• ■ ■•• •/•>•.> •• : 1 

Mr. Sinjon. I hate to interrupt. We are going to Have a brief 
meeting of the full committed. We are in a markup Wnd we are 
going to have to recess. I hate to do this to you: The president of 
Yale University just walked in a few minutes ago and | said, I am 
sorry; I am going to have to duck out on my meeting with you, and 
W are going to have to do the same with the four of Wu, if you 
don- 1 mind. . j • . 

I hope we can be back within a half hour or 45 minutes, but your 
general counsel, Bill Clohan, can tell you these things are some- 
times a! little unpredictable. It could be as long as an h our before 
g we get back. I apologize to the four of you and to the two witnesses 
who follow. We will get back here as rapidly as we can.] My apolo- 
gies again. " ." - ' ; ' 

[Whereupon, a recess was taken from 10:20 a.m. to 11:1 ) a.m.] 
' Mr. Simon. The subcommittee will resume its hearing. Chancel- 
lor Lyons, we interrupted you in the beginning of somti words of 
wisdom, I am sure. 

Mr- Lyons. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. \ 



I had "the opportunity during the break to use my time wisely. I 
have consulted witfrmy own ^ the sev- 

enth District of North Carolina. , 
Mr. Simon. Good. : ; : „ ~ • ; 
Mr:LYONS.^*to 



v i : want -to comment j on tne aaimniBtrauou » ^rupuoaio; mcj 
relate to this universe of students. I would like to read verbatim 
this short statement from my testimony. s 

The administration has put forward significant and serious pro- 
posals recommending megor revamping of current student financial 
aid programs. Tfre Department of Education is, in turn, sending to 
the Congress legislation to carry out some of the program changes 
proposed in the administration's fiscal year 1984 budget.. . _ 

As these budget proposals and programs relate to student finan- 
cial aid, we believe there is not the time between how and the time 
that appropriations panels start to mark up spending bills to rive 
these proposals the fair and in-depth attention they deserve. We 
i' think that colleges, universities will not have the time to assess the 
probable impact of these proposals on our institutions, on our abili- 
ty to continue the process of accessing and educating students. 

Therefore, it is our considered judgment that these proposals 
should be deferred and that they should be deferred until the reau- 
thorization process and that colleges, and universities arid students 
should not be placed on that same roller coaster that we have been 
on for some years— the uncertainty of whether we are gomg to 
have student financial aid to support students in the fall. 

Having said that, I just want to make two or three specific com- 
ments on some of the program areas. - ■ . . 

First of all, the idea of the maximum Pell grant award being 
raised to $3,000 is well received. We think it would have a positive 
impact. However, I think for the public colleges, if the half-cost for- 
mula is continued, most public college students would hardly be 
able to realize the $3,000 maximum Pell grant award. ^ . y 

For the students going to a college $4,000 or under, the likelihood 
of an award being more than $2,000 would be very slight, , 
So for the public college student there has to be^somrthing to 
i balance that. The thought of zeroing out SEOG, SSIG, NDSL, ap- 
palls us very much in our segment of higher education. I think 
that if these programs are hot funded, we are going to have enroll- 
ment problems in this segment of higher education. _„ 

One other comment I would make with regard to the TRIO Pro- 
grams, and I should hot try to comment on all of the things that 
are in this report, but with regard to TRIO programs, 1 thmk itv is 
extremely important that we maintain and, indeed, lncreMe the 
level of funding for TRIO programs. We can talk about the value 
these programs, Upward Bound, Special Services, had ^been txrour 
institution, to our students in southeastern North Carolina, and we 
have figures in this report to reflect our experiences. 

There are literally hundreflWof young people who wouddnot be 
in college today had it not been for the funds under the TRIO pro- 
gram. Presently TRIO.is funded a't about $154 million. We are sug- 



gesting that ought to be raised to about $170 million. The proposals - 
which the administration submitteAymggest that TRIO be reduced 
to $35 million. I think that would Wirreparable harm to the ef- 
forts that are being made by* colleges and universities to support 
: disadvantaged students. ■> ^.r-^? 

^Ohe-other-commeht on TRIG: The proposals suggest A 
ing ti^ 

enroU 50 pe^ understand the rationde 

. for that, but we have to recognize, 

minority students and disadvantaged students are no longed en- 
rolled in historically black institutions or institutions that enroll 50 
percent minority students. 

I believe that "we would not want to put forth or. support policy 
-positions^featootiM^ lead to the resegt^g^toir^IugK^r 

education. We have made some strides in the desegregation of 
higher education, and the job of educating students who are black, 
or who come from other minority groups, or disadvantaged stu- 
dents, should not be the job just of institutions that enroll 50 per- 
cent minority students. 

We think it is the job of higher education, and it will be good for 
the students and it will also be good for the institutions. 

The final comment I would like to make, Mr. Chairman, has to 
do with the 40-percent student contribution to the cost of (educa- 
tion. That scares us. We are not clear on what the administration's 
proposal "really means in this regard. We firmly believe that the 
self-help contribution should not be 40 percent. We say in our 
papery that it should not exceed 25 percent to include the expected 
family contribution, college work study, and loans. 

But we feel very strongly that a 40-percent student contribution 
to thd cost of education \yould drive large numbers of disadvan- 
taged students away from higher education. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to make these 
comments, and I will be happy to respond to questions. 

[Prepared statement of Charles "A* Lyons follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Chancellor^Charles "A" Lyons, Jr^, Fayettevtixe &tate 
& University, Fayettevtlle, N.C. 

Mr. Chairman^ Wd^mSmbers of the Post Secondary Education Subcommittee, my 
name is Charles "A" Lyons, Jr., chancellor, Fayetteville State University, Fayette- 
ville, N.C. I greatly appreciate the opportunity to provide testimony today on a 
matter so critical to the education of literally thousands of young Americans. 

I come today on behalf of the 2,400 plus students at Fayetteville State University 
and like to feel that I reflect £he interests of the students at the other 113 historical- 
ly black institutions which are members of the National Association for Equal Op- 
portunity in Higher Education. I especially want to reflect the perspective of the 
impact of the administration's fiscal 1984 budget proposals on historically black 
public colleges and universities. 

First, let me share with you some background information on our student popula- 
tion whjch can perhaps be replicated on most of the campuses of this universe of 
114 institutions. * ' . " l • - ' . . 

Fa vettevOle State University students, like many other students in a large 
number of colleges, rely heavily on financial aid to help pay their college expenses. 
Fayetteville State University awarded a total of $3,052,045 in financial aid from all 
sources during the 1981-82 .academic year. The majority of those funds ($2,725,081) 
were Federal funds. Of the total enrollment in the fall of 1981-82, 74 percent (1,714 '■ 
students) received financial assistance from Federal programs while 16 percent (398 
students) received financial aid from Joans, scholarships and other sources. It is 
>clear therefore, that continuing financial aid at least at the current levels is critical 



to our type institution and to our universeitff students if educational opportunity is ■ 
to remain a reality. At least 90 percent of these students receive help from a combi* • 
nation of the supplemental educational %&rtunity grant (SEOG), the ' ^national... 
direct student loan (NDSL), the North Carolina Student Incentive Grant (NCSSIGV 
the Pell grant, and the college work-study proTjfrpbs (CWSP). . t . ■ ;j 

These students are from families whose averfcg^ annual income is little more than 
$7,00&00 and the average number of depenbsr/ts is five (5). In addition, many of 
them are first generation college students who ar>; attempting to set good examples : 
for their younger brothers land sisters by earning; a college ^ degr^. Their suw^ in; 
college and their success at becoming productiye^citizens after graduating from col- 
lege are dependent upon the rightflftc of financiakaid. Over the years, colleges and 
universities have spent a good deaPbf time researching and determining the; best 
mix of financial aid for the particular type of ^tddent population; they serve. Dis- 
turbing that mix may have severe negative i effffcts on how well some students per- 
form academically. , . " \ • ' 
The administration has put forward significant and senoiw budget proposals rec- ; 
^mmendingMnajor-^evam p i ng of .current student financial aid programs. The De- 
partment of Education is in turn sending to. tB6 Congress legislation to cany-out 
some of the program changes proposed in the administration s fiscal 1984 budget. 

As these budget proposals and proposed program changes relate to current stu- 
dent financial aid programs, we believe there is not time between now and the time 
appropriations panels start marking up spending bills to give these proposals the 
fair and in-depth attention they deserve. Moreover, colleges and universities need 
more time to assess the probable impact these far reaching changes would have on 
the institutions and on their ability to continue, unimpeded, the process of accessing 
and educating students. •/•' ••' ';■ - , . 

It is, therefore, our considered judgement that the proposals put forward by ^the 
administration should be considered reauthorization proposals rather than budget 
proposals and deferred for a fair and just examination and hearing in the reauthor- 
ization process. . . y_ 

In order to avoid the inevitable bottlenecks, which occur when major chances are 
made in programs and new regulations have to be written and approved before pro- 
grams can be implemented, we strongly urge that spending on student aid programs 
for fiscal 1984 be based on current law rather than on the program changes request- 
ed by the administration. • _ , , 

Having said that we would,; nevertheless like to comment briefly on the adminis- 
tration's financial aid proposals.' , ' --T v m ' . " 

The idea of increasing the maximum Pell grant award to $3,000 is well received 
and would have a positive impact on how much remaining need some students 
might have. However, if the half cost formula is continued, most public college stu- 
dents could not receive more than $2,000 maximum. This amount would he reduced 
even further if the educational cost is below $4,000. T7us, in our view, u strong justi- 
fication for continuing to fully> fund such programs as SEOG, NDSL and bbIG to 
help make up the difference in).the students' total aid package for a full academic 
year. Even among private institutions, in order to reach the maximum award ot 
$3,000 the institutional cost would have to be quite high. It would be reasonable, to 
assume therefore, that not all students would be able to qualify for the maximum 

?3 For°^e 1982-83 school year approximately 800 students at Fayetteville State Uni- 
versity received SEOG awards totalling some $610,000. This sum coupled^with the 
Pell grant awards make up more than half of the students need. If the SEOQ pro- 
gram is not funded, we would be seriously hampered in meeting the educational 
costs of our students. Our students depend heavily on grant funds to pay their edu- 
cational expenses and have no other source of funds to supplement a serious loss. 
Failure to fund the SEOG program would undoubtedly place a college education out 
of reach of large numbers of Fayetteville %te University students and we suspect 
students at similar historically black public institutions. The SSIG program is simi- 
lar to the" SEOG program in that many students depend on it to pay a part ot their 
college costs: On a large number of campuses SSIG a wards, may range from 10 per- 
cent to 50 percent of a student's financial aid package; Losing this program would 
eliminate approximately 9 percent of the financial aid recipients at Fayetteville 

^Hmina^ing^the Federal capital contribution of the NDSI -program ^would also 
have a negative impact on an institution's ability to adequately meet the financial 
needs of students. Due to the fact that many borrowers are out of work they are 
unable to make payments on their loans. For example, we are receiving approxi- 
mately 25 letters per week from borrowers who are unemployed and unable to pay. 
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"■; We are also receiving a substantial number of requests for hardship deferments and 
repayment extensions. These requests are so numerous that we are no longer able 
to predict the collections that wilTailow us to meet the students' financial need.' • 
£ VWhile we are generally pleased with the: notion of increasing the funding of} the 
■\ college work^tua^^rogram, we beleive that this increase should not come at the 
lexpense of SEO<^-^^ 

* ^t-package^f^d^i]hat^me^ 

tudents the qi^rtun^^ stu^s. A 

~*it number of students attending post secondary^ education institutions do 
with them all of the academic^skuls that are required for initial success in 
Tierefbrei many of them s^d -Jtime :in- special: tutoring and counseling ses^r 
idition to their regular, classes. Requiring thenvto work more hours would 
. om the central purpose for their being in college, ; f • . 

ay own institution; Favetteville State University, 870 students are employed 
the auspices of the college work-study program. These students work on the 
re of 10 hours per week, which is the number that our research over a long 
t^£4ime^hiirinfl : TS-b^ stuJen t a ? in t e llec tual d e velop me nt and a c a r~r 

iemic success. Our calculations suggest that .the administration's proposals would 
cause our students to work approximately 18 hours per week; 8 hours more than the 
numbeV we think would be desirable. Our students already earn an average of six- 
teen peicent (16 percent) and borrow four percent (4 percent) of the financial aid 
they receive. Requiring them to earn more would cause them to work more hours' 
which we believe would impact negativley on their progress toward graduation. 

The sharp reductions in the level of funding as proposed by the administration in 
the trio programs, designed to assist disadvantaged . students, would greatly impair 
the work of my own institution and hundreds of others, in salvaging and developing 
human talent. 

Let me share with you what one of these programs, upward bound, has meant to 
black youngsters in southeastern North Carolina. 

During the past five years, this program has served a total of 361 students, of this 
number, 117 were high school seniors. During the same period 107 of these students 
enrolled in post secondary education institutions! It is reasonable Ho assume that 
were it not for the trio programs those 107; students may not have enrolled in post 
secondary education institutions*- /. , - ! ; ' vi. ■'].-. 

Spwiaf Services, another phase. ; bf thfe trip programs at Fayetteville State Univer- 
sity provided tutorial and academic siipjt^rt for 697 freshman and sophomore stu- ; 
denjp ove^ the past five years.- f^^V^j^^ ^ 

Thesfc programs, serving low-income i&dd ^potential first i generation college stu- 
dents, provide a vital service. We must&eep in mind that ^this - ^^J^^n-^stjji^^ 
dents conies from backgrounds where motivation in the home very 

TTie primary; aim ; of the trio programs is to provide opportunities for the disadvan- 
taged and/ or handicapped students to enter the main stream of society,: . 

The v proposed 77 percent cut in the trio programs would eliminate 1,137 projects 
that serye 471,930 students at 795 colleges and 690 community agencies, according 
to Marjorie Hoyler, deputy director of the Educational Opportunity .Council. Serv- 
ices would end for 185,000 black students and 79*000 hispanic students. .... 

Many of the students enrolled at our universities and colleges enter and leave 
..with little pr no work experience that is relevant to their major field of study. The 
non-professional and often, menial jobs, that students have held and probably will 
hold in the summer months during their college years are inadequate as [ training 
grounds for the profession al and other white collar jobs students expect to attain as 
college graduates. . •> . / . 

•• Cooperative (co-op) education is an mtegral part of the educational program which 
integrates academic study with work experience. For example, through co-op, stu- 
dents are placed in actual off-campus jobs related to. their academic major fields of 
study. This work experience not only helps to finance the students' college educa- 
tion with earned salaries, but it also improves chances for permanent employment 
after graduation at better salary offers. It gives students practical orientation to the 
world of work, offers advantages of the specialized facilities and equipment in the 
non-academic world; tests academic knowledge in the real world while providing 
students opportunity for gaining practical on-the-job, experience; produces new op- 
portunities for direction of academic study; assists in developing self-confidence, ma- 
. turity, motivation, and a serious attitude and success orientation, promotes better 
understanding of interpersonal relationships; and furnishes first-hand learning from 
other professionals in the field. 

Research studies have shown that the recruitment yield in terms of persons hired 
as a percentage of candidates interviewed for jobs is thirteen (13) tynes higher for 
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coop students than for other college graduates. Among individual employers, re- 
cruitment costs per co-op student range fronf only five percent (5 percent) to seventy 
percent (70 percent) of the costs of recruiting other college graduates; and co-op em- 
ployees stay with firms longer than noh co-op empldyees. Companies large and 
V small report retaining up to seventy-five percent (75 percent) of their former co-op 
\\ students five yefrs or more afte^graduation. The average retention rate for all-in- 
L ~dustry is^uty*five^ — . , v. .. .;, ■ ti — . % -y .- 
CWpJfltudents are normally more productive and responsible, remain employed 
for a longer period of time, and;offer business and other/employers a higher return; 
. on their training investments. Students i^ly need professional experience^ is 
a good solutionTx^scpntinuing this program would deny many students the opportu- 
^Bity to get the necessary experience that will make them successful in the world of 

The aim of education is not only taprovide basic understanding of the society in 
which one lives, but also to provide better understanding of other peoples cultures 
and consequently, to promote better understanding among people across cultural 
— 1 -^oVmternational^undaHes^^ore^ v a li d 
through respect for the individual, love of freedom and peace, and persistently seek- 
ing negotiated solutions to the most difficult problems. 

In today's world there is a need for worldwide interaction, knowledge and under- t 
standing. Opportunities are no longer limited to the boundaries of a country. There- 
fore, higher education is obligated to provide educational experiences and programs 
which will enable students to successfully negotiate a global society. 

It is imperative that the international education/foreign language studies pro- 
gram remain a part of -the fiscal year 1984 budget in the Department of Education. 

We strongly support the administration's recommendation of an increase in title 
III funds and the proposed increase in funds targeted for the historically black col- 
leges and universities. ' : ■-. •■ 1 . . 
For emphasis, we repeat our earlier recommendation that spendmg, in fiscai iy»4, 
" on student financial aid programs be based oh current law and that there be no 
major change in the structure of these* programs during this funding period/ . 

Having said that, we urge this, subcommittee to support and recommend spending 
levels on these student financial aid programs commensurate with the .funding 
levels adopted by the House Education and Labor Committee a*year ago, and recom- 
mended for fiscal year 1983. We believe these funding levels which follow to be rea- . 
sonable and represent essentially a holding of the line rather than real net in- 
creases. These programs and funding levels would include: Pell grants $3,066 billion; 
SEOG $385 million; college work-study $550 million; national direct student loans 
$286 million; State student incentive grants $76.8 million. We would not be opposed 
to an increase in the funding level of the work study program but only as an add 
on" and not at the expense of the other programs. ... . * 

We alsb strongly urge an increase in the funding leverof the trio programs from 
the current $154 million to $170 millionV rather than the drastic reduction to $d5 
million proposed by the administration. , . r 

We are grateful for the administration's commitment to and sincere support of 
the historically black colleges. On the other hand, we in the black college communi- 
ty are well aware that large numbers of black students are now enrolled in many 
colleges and universities in this country that are not historically black. Moreover, 
trio programs service otherminority students as ,well, such as the growing popula- 
tion of hispanics and native Americans. ^ 

Under the administration's proposal the $35 million budgeted Tor trw could be 
used only for one prdgram, special services for disadvantaged students. These serv- 
ices entail providing tutoring and counseling services for students already in college. 
These services need to be continued at an enhanced level. That program alone is 
funded currently at nearly $61 million. \ . _ _ . 

But the Other trio programs, which are projected for zero funding for fiscal year 
1984 in the administration's proposals are equally important. These programs are 
talent search, upward bound, educational opportunity centers and staff training. 
These programs fund the efforts of colleges and universities and community agen- 
cies to search out disadvantaged high school students who could benefit from college 
and provide tutoring and other academic services that would prepare them for suc- 
cessfully enrolling in and completing their chosen college programs. ; 

One final comment should be made on the administration s proposal with regard 
to the trio programs. The administration proposed to target $23 million of the pro- 
posed reduced trio budget for institutions that enroll more than one half minority 
students. While the proposal is well meaning and the targeted institutions are 
equipped to do the job, we are certain that neither the administration nor any of us 



wish to put forward policy positions that would, in effect, lead to the resegregation 
of higher education. The job of educating minority and disadvantaged students is 
the job of all higher education institutions, not just institutions that enroll at least 
fifty percent (50 percent) of minority students. 

The funding of the trio programs for fiscal year 1984 at the funding level of $170 
million would enable American higher education, the Federal Government and the 
, American people^continue to disch ar g e t his co imtiy s~coinrnitmen t to make equal 
access to higher educational opportunity a reaUtv rather than an iUusoty 
, We also, urge that the funding levels lor the following discretionary aid programs 
be setlat the mdlcatrtjffive^^^ 

graduate support $14 mHlion; title; 10 $134 4 mmiom mtoiimtiolial education/for- 
eign language studies $30 million and veterans cost-of-instruction $5. million. 

We think the principle of saving is laudable and should be encouraged. On the 
otheir hand, for the universe of students and institution which I represent, most" 
families do not have $1,000 a year to save for education or any other purpose: With 
average family incomes of $7,000 and the average number of dependents in the 
-hquseholclfff-5H^ e nds m eetrffor-t his univ e rse of iii- 

stitutions, therefore, the education savings account would be of negligible value and 
would hardly justify the loss of the projected $35 million in lost tax revenues for the 
first year's cost of the plan. ^ . * 

Even if the Congress, in its wisdom, wew to seriously consider such a program we 
would urge that such consideration be given not as an alternative to existing pro- 
grams, but only as a supplement to existing aid programs. . , ' . ; • 

Lastly, Mr. Chairman, let me state our concern about the proposed 40 percent stu- 
dent contribution for the cost of education through self-help. .". 

Self-help at our institutions has always been the total contributions made by the 
family and this includes whatever amount the student could contribute through 
summer employment and other means. It is not clear to us whether or not the ad- 
ministraton s proposal is defining self-help separate and apart from expected family 
contribution.' . . ■ y'yr'r. 

We firmly believe that tlie self-help contribution should not exceed 25 percent to 
include expected family contributions, college work-study and loans. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee for this opportuni- 
ty to share these thoughts with you on these vital concerns. 

Mr. Simon. We thank you for an excellent statement. . 

I am going to call on my colleague from Wisconsin to introduce 
our next witness. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. ^airman. 

It is, indeed, a privilege for me, and the first time as a member 
of this committee that I have had the opportunity to introduce one 
of my constituents, coming from the largest university in my con- 
gressional district, and I think I am not overstating it when I say 
also the most Respected university. "... 

It is my privilege to introduce Chancellor Hannah. She doesn't 
even know this, but I have a pretty good rapport with the students 
of the different colleges, and one of the things I asked the students 
at UW-Eau Claire the last time I was there was how they felt 
about the new chancellor. I can assure her and this subcommittee 
that she received universal approval from the students, so it is 
indeed an honor to welcome her to this committee. 

STATEMENT OP MARY EMI^Y HANNAH, CHANCELLOR, 
UNIVERSITY OP WISCONSIN, EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 

Ms. Hannah. Thank you, Mr. Gunderson, and Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee. * 

I represent UW-Eau Claire, which is the third largest of a 26- 
campus system, the University of Wisconsin. UW-Eau Claire is a 
public liberal arts university, and Without fail, on the day that we 
welcome new students to the university and on the day that we bid 
them farewell, we call attention to the fact that we are engaged in 
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an educational partnership, self-help in the parlance of this budget, 
with State assistance,; •.Federal assistance, philanthropy, and assist- 
ance throughout the univereity community. _ . . • ^ 

It is a partnership, and I realize that one of the things that you 
must discuss regularly is, what is the -Federal role in that partner- 
ship? I am pleased to have the opportunity to be with you this, 
mortiing to talk a little about my pleasure with the. re-recognition; 
of the federal role in education in this budget, f but also about;, some 
concerns that I have about aspects of the budget. .• • >> 

UW-Eau Claire is," like many institutions in each btate, an insti- 
tution that was established to ' make education acceptable and ac- 
cessible, to bring farmers, members of the busmessx^mmunity, and 
other citizens into the leadership of the- community so that their 
economy and the quality of life and their contribution, to the-eul- - 
ture could be enhanced. ' 

Citizens and their legislators have realized that the best guaran- . 
tor of individual liberty and the best guarantor of the national de- 
fense is an educated, egalitarian, outward-looking people, and that 
money spent on education which yields knowledge is far more con- 
tributive to the protection of our liberty, individual or collective, ^ 
than money spent on all the armies, navies, and armaments that 
we could conceive of. ' , , _ , , 'A .. 

There are, J think, three basic obligations of the Federal govern- 
ment in education: One, to guarantee access;lwo, to extend the 
range of choice; and three, to supplement the educational resources 
of the Nation. • . , , , A . . 

The self-help rhetoric of this budget is commendable. A tax-pro- 
tected college savings account could be a genuine incentive to sav- 
ings if the entire $1,000 annual contribution were tax protected, as 
it is with the individual retirement account, and if the famiry had ^ 
the initial income to save, A workable enticement to student, 
grandparent, parent, bachelor uncle or old maid aunt to save for 
college is a noble idea. . , , . , A . 

An increase of funds for the college work-study is desirable. At 
UW-Eau Claire we have twice as many needy students as we have 
work-study funds. Work-study is condupive^and this is one reason 
whv I very much like it, to what is unique about a university facul- 
ty, staff, and students working together, studying together, appreci- 
ating the values of research and appreciating the qualities ot good 
• teaching and good learning. It is a very important thing. . 
But we recommend increasing these funds not by canceling the 
SEOG program, but from savings resulting from lower interest inj 
the GSL program. A student now working 15 hours a week cannotj 
work 30 hours a week and still be a full-time student just by shifty 
• ing the money from one category to another. . :?, J 

But most important, cancellation of the SEOG program would re-J 
verse the Federal commitment to guarantee access to alLbefore ex- 
tending choice to a few by shifting funds from the needy studenf 
struggling to attend a regional, local, low-cost institution to the stu-, 
dent selecting, choosing, a higher cost institution. . . . 

Ms. Gordon expressed that very well this morning when she ex T 
plained that the student going to a high-cost institution would have 
$800 more and the student going to a low-cost institution would 
have $560 less. V . ' 

• ... 240 ' •• :•'•'. ! 
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I think it i$ more important, given limited FederaJ funds, to 
guaraiitee access to the largest number before guaranteeing choice 
to those who would select a higher cost institution. Now, this is not 
a battle between public and private institutions, and I , emphasize 
that, I learned my public policy in my beginning economics at 
Grinnell College, one of the best private, liberal arts colleges in 
this country, when Howard Bowen was president there and. Sput- 
nik went up and we were just beginning to talk, really, about the } 
Federal role in education, . 

It is a matter of public policy. Which is more important— to gain 
access for the larger number or to extend the choice ty^the smaller 
number? ^ . 

At UW-Eau Claire, almost 65 percent^of our students receive 
-4«^c ral a ssistance^T-h^ $ 2, 1 8 8/r for a fat al of 

almost $14.3 million. The average family income is a little over 
$18,000, from which each contributes about 10 percent toward an 
educational cost of about $4,100. ' *s 

Be advised that $10 million of that $14.3 million |s in loans, $1 
million is'in work study, and only $3.2 million is in grants. So the 
grant is important. The loan is even more important, but the loan 
is something the student pays for. It is self-help in the parlance of 
this budget, even though it is paid later rather than at * the 
moment. ' r ' . - v - • • * 

It will not surprise you that about half of our students come 
from homes within 50 miles of the university, despite our unusual 
statewide draw. Most of the academically strongest^tudents of the 
region enroll near home, arid a primary reason is access. 

The SEOG is a campus-based program. It is helpful to minority 
and disadvantaged students and it is preferable to the Washington- 
administered slow Pell grant program. It allows us, for example, to 
assist a farm student, who cannot receive a Pell grant because his 
\ family farm is assessed at 100 percent under the Pell program, and 
under the SEOG it is assessed at 50 percent. 

Two additional student assistance programs affect our students. 
One is the TRIO program, and we have about $100,000 in a grant 
from TRIO. I am not so interested in the $100,000; I am interested 
in the point just made by the preceding speaker, and that is, I 
would hate to see higher education resegregated. That money goes 
to support a program that is directed toward the American Indian 
students from the reservations just north and south of us, the 
urban blacks who do have the courage to come as far away ag Eau 
Claire, and those in our urban and rur&l communities surrounding 
us. " - " • 

We know that students who have disadvantaged backgrounds do 
better when they come to college if they are able to stay in their 
home neighborhood with their family support networks, I would 
hate to see those students not come to UW-Eau Clairfe and feel that 
they had to go to UW-Milwaukee, or a larger institution that had a 
minority population. 

• Equally as significant, and I realize that I have spejit most of my 
time on financial aid because I think that is what you ar§ interest- 
ed in this morning, is the student assistance and the Federal role 
in encouraging research, international understanding and other 
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areas. But first let me say that whatever benefits the msyor re- 
search universities benefits the rest of us. 

Our teachers come from the mc^or research universities and 
their laboratories and their professors aire our friends, our weekend 
haunts, and our summer homes. We are ourselves research univer- 
8ities r too^and-we~hav^ 

NIH, and all the funds that we receive from those agencies. 

But thja most important thing that I would like tosay finally is 
that I would ; very much like to encourage this committee and the 
leadership of this committee in its support of the international cul- 
tural exchanges, the Fulbright-Hayes program, foreign language 
encouragement, and area studies research. f 

We have at Eau Claire, out of 11,000 students, over 150 from 40 
n a t ions o f th is^Earth^a nd w e h ave them • feecause ^ve htincrfti* An d 
thirst after international understanding and because we strongly 
believe that as we come to understand each other across this world, 
we will need to spend less on the kinds of other things that this 
administration spends a lot of time talking about. I would very 
much encourage* you to expand these programs, to support them, 
and whatever we can do to help you in doing so, I stand ready to 
do. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to be with you. 
[Prepared statement of Mary Emily Hannah follows:] 

Prepared Statement op Mary Emily Hannah, Chancellor, University of 
Wisconsin-Eau Claire 

Mr. Chairinan, and distinguished members of the Subcommittee, I am Emily 
Hannah, , Chancellor of the University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire, third largest institu- 
tion in Wisconsin's 26-campus system of public universities, in the Third Wisconsin 
< District of Congressman Steve Gundersori; ' ' . 

UW-Eau Claire is a public liberal arts unviersity. We speak proudly there of our 
Environment for Learning, guided by the motto Excellence. And without fail, on the 
day the student is welcomed, and on the day. we bid farewell, we emphasize his or 
her participation in an educational partnership, in which the student, his or her 
.family, the University, the State* of Wisconsjbri, and . our federal government join, 
each with its appropriate responsibility* and contribution. 

One of the fundamental questions perennially confronting this committee, of 
course, involves defining the appropriate role of the federal government in that 
partnership. . 

Educationis not mentioned in our Constitution, and scarcely mentioned in the 
President s Budget Message. If one views education as solely for individual develop- 
ment, or for advancement up the economic ladder, one may tilt heavily toward plac- 
ing the burden of the costs on the student or on the family. But the more one recog- 
nizes that education provides the leadership for our Communities, the invention and 
strategy for a strong economy, and the hurden understanding which enhances our 
lives and reduces conflicts between us, the more one comes to understand this con- 
structive partnership in which we are joined. 

Thus we are pleased to see a renewed recognition of a federal role in this year's 
higher education budget, though concerned about certain proposals. I welcome the 
opportunity to share both pleasure and concerns, within a philosophy about the fed- 
eral role in higher education. x 

UW-Eau Claire, and institutions lice it in each state, were established to make 
education accessible to the people — yb bring farmers and business people and other 
citizens into the leadership of the r/gion, so that their economy, quality of life, and 
contribution to the civilization might be enhanced. Following Jefferson's example in 
establishing, the great public University ' of Virginia, citizens and their legislators 
have realized that the best guarantor of both individual liberty and the national de- 
fense is an educated, culturally rich and extended, egalitarian people who can share 
this universe, rather than fight over it— a people whp understand that knowledge is 
more in the national interest than are all conceivable armies, navies, and arma- 
ments. I 
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The major burden for such education falls, and has long fallen, on the citizen, 
through his taxes to the state and from his own pocket— both forifts of self-help, 
in the parlance of this budget. A small portion, ten to fifteen percent, has wm e 
from ou7 federal resources. And though that portion has had an effect on curricu- 
lum and on innovation, the primary effects have been on access, choice, . and scholar- 
ly productivity— that is, upon expanding the citizen's opportunity to attend college, 
.-increasing the institutional options availa ble to t he student, and extending our 
knowledge through research and the collection and dissrafnation of resources. 



knowledge through research ana ine collection ana aiwwmiiiauuii u» i^^^-. 

These^re today the three basic obligatlorurpf the federal government in higher 
education: to guarantee access: to extend the? range of choice; and to supplement 
educational resources naUonwide, In the national interest . * ' . 1 . _ , . 

The "self-help" rhetoric of this budget is conimendable. A tax-protected college 
savings account could be a genuine incentive to saving if (a) the entire $1000 deposit 
were tax-exempt, as in the Individual Retirement Account, and (b) the family had 
the initial income to save. A workable enticement to student, parents, grandpar- 
ents—and even bachelor uncles— to save for college should be encouraged. 
^^^mcxsas^nj^nMJojLt ^ Colleg eJW^rj^Sc^^^ desirab f. At IJW; 
Eau Claire, we have twice as many ifeedjT students^ligible for work-study a& we, 
have funds. Work-study is conducive to what is unique about a umvereitv— fadulty, 
staff and student learning and working together, each according to his knowledge 
and skill, but in a learning environment. One of the best stimuli to scholarly actm- 
ty is student assistance in research— to monitor experiments, conduct interviews, , 
type results, develop Mew statistical computer programs, or ask the unasked oues- 
tions Such work has the byproduct of building an understanding of iwarch as- 
well as teaching, and can be critical in attracting more math and science students 

to ^t°we recommend increasing those funds not by cancelling the Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grant (SEOG) Program, but from sayings resulting from 
lower interest in the Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) ^o^A^ntn^ 
working fifteen hours a week cannot work thirty hours and stM be a^-time stu- 
dent, just because the money switches budget categories; grant funds must also be 
avaiiaW But most important, cancellation of the SEOG program would reverse the 
federal commitment to guarantee access to all before extending the choice of a few. 
by shifting funds from the needy student struggling to attend a local or temonai 
low-cost institution to the student 'choosing to attend a hijgh-cost insUtution. U one 
responsibility is more federal, and another more individual, then access is the feder- 
al responsibility and choice the individual responsibility. Though important to make 
it increasingly possible for anyone to aspire to study anywhere, the more important, k , 
federal responsibility is to remove discriminatory barHe%iagiMfSS, whether rootea 
.__ f. ._V i„ i%i,Unrai A i (Ta rf?wMwffla*eio nal economic 



in financial resources, underpreparation, cultural ^^^wKS^BK 1 econ ^ mic 

01 At ATW-^u Claire, almost 65 percent of our students r^^^^m assistance. 
The average award is $2,188, for a total of almost $14.3 million. The average family 
income isll8,282, from which each contributes about ten ^^ n * ^ 
tional cost' of about $4,100. .Be advised that $10 million of that $14.3 million is in 
loans. One million is in work-study and only $3.2 ^^^^^^rX^f 
that cancellation of the SEOG would cost our students $650,000-almost a fifth , of 

°Tt wiff n^tfuiirise you that about half of our students come from homes within 
fifty miles of the University, despite our unusual Statewide draw. Most of the aca- 
demically strongest students in the region enrol near home. A primary reason is 
access. Of the top sixty students in the city itself last year, only a few went else- 
where, and they went with family means or with scholarships well beyond the cost 
of tuition. Under the proposal outlined by the Atoinistration, they would enjoy in- 
creased Pell Grant func^Tand the others would face diminished opportunity to 

at ^b1s U not e a battle between public and private institutions; it is a public policy 
question. I first developed my economic and educational theories as a scholarship 
student at Grinnell College, when the venerable Howard I Bowen wax [ P/^ent in 
the Sputnik era and federal funding was much discussed. But I. have spent my 
career in an effort to expand access to such liberal education through low-cost op- 
tions. And I see these proposals threatening to redirect admittedly limited resources 

m ^hf^G^ rcampuXs^WoFam^ helpful to minority and disadvantaged stu- 
dents, and preferable to the Washmgton-adriiinistered, slow-response Pell want. It 
allows us, for example, to assist a farm* student who cannot receive a Pell Grant 
because his family farm is assessed at 100 percent of its value despite its non-con- 
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vertible character and the family's precarious circumstances, because the SEOG 
program assesses that property at only 50 percent of value. » 

*°'^SPSS?^ student assistance programs would affect our students. We have 
about, $100,000 from the TRIO program to assist minority and disadvantaged stu- 
dents—students from the Indian reservations north and south of us, from urban 
Mlwaukee, and from rural and urban disadvantaged homes and schools. To restrict 
_ 1 j ffifef???* tp predominantly minorit y or diaavanta ged institu tions ignores the 
towItw inoividu^i^elitaaTOnding the low-cost, accessible university near home. 
Finally, any proposal to reduce aids to graduate students diminishes the opportuni- 
ty of students who dp thep 
^^jaw^oTcx)^ excellence^-to attend ffradiiate 

\mXsA ^ ^ ordination fee redluces the $8,000 loan immediately to 

| .Equally as significant as the student assistance programs is the federal role in 
encouraging research, international understanding, and preservationTOid advance- 
ment of our civilization. 

First, let nursay that whatever benefits the major research univer sities at M adi- 
sotrand Urbana and elsewhere^ benefits ibuT r^bnal^universitiesTTheir graduates 

hftVima nut* nmfaeoAM on/1 4V>a!« likanJu „ _ J ! _ u a. ■ , , « 
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become our professors, and their libraries and laboratories continue to be our pro- 
fessors weekend and summer haunts. Their development of automated library sys- 
tems with on-lone bibliographic bases are our links with colleagues worldwide Our 
faculty join their research teams, and send their best students to study with col- 
leagues there. . . 

But we are ourselves research universities, too, particularly in need of support for 
our libraries and laboratories, so that our students can proceed both to study and to 
teach at the highest possible standard. A major biomedical research grant from NIH 
promises both a contribution to the scientific community and a valuable model on 
our campus of scientific scholarship by one of our most revered undergraduate pro- 
fessors; students need to see their own teachers engaged in such enterprises. 

The national endowments are critical to our arts and sciences mission, and we are 
pleased to see not only renewed support for the, endowments, but the substantive 
and qualitative tenor of their new administrative guidelines. They are vehicles for 
scholarly cooperation and leadership— a national asset. 

I perhaps need not tell this committee how important we deem federal support in 
fueJ^Drograms as international cultural exchange, the Fulbright-Hayes program, 
loreignNtenguage j encouragement, and area studies research. Students from ovr*- 
forty nattoos study on our campus in western Wisconsin, and we participate in nu- 
merous student exchange programs, because we hunger and thirst after internation- 
al understandtag and harmony. YTapan and Russia have more teachers of English 
than we have Atudents of Japanifee and Russian. Few American "experts" on the 
Middle East, or 7 the Brazilian ecoriomy, or the Chinese revolution are fluent in the 
abgropnate languages— and even/fewer of our policy makers. Our efforts to yield a 
different next generation of college graduates depends first on our faculty and on 
resourcfes^for that, the .facultyyFuTbnghts, the language textbooks, opportunities for 
study abrcwt^aji^areajtudies research are the federal keys. It, like the other ef- 
forts, is largely "setHreip." But we ask your continuent and persistent assistance 
and involvement. 

Finally, allow me to note that there is no more exciting Capital than this city 
with the Smithsonian, the Folger, the National Gallery, the Aeronautical and Space 
-Museum, the Kennedy Center, the Arboretum— and the endless other national trea- 
sures. The systematic collecting, and publishing, and lending of resources is critical 
to American education at all levels. And I hope you realize how important to the. 
educational- enterprise are the Public Brodacasting System and National Public 
Radio. 

The point is: the federal contribution is the margin of difference. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you, You don't mind if I cheerf your last com- 
ments? ! ( 

Incidentally, of interest to those of you who are in front of us 
here, as well as the members of the subcommittee, I have just been 
handed a note that the Federal court in Minnesota has decided on 
an injunction of the Solomon amendment. 

Mr. Gunderson. It solves some implementation problems for this 
year, doesn't it? 

. Ms. Hannah. You see why I stayed away m>m that. 
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Mr. Simon. 6ur final witness on this panel is Mary Ann Lawlor, 
and I understand that our former colleague on this subcommittee, 
Ted Weiss, was here earlier to greet you. I want to get that in the 
record. t 

We are very pleased to have you. You are accompanies by Ste- 

phen Friedheim and William Clohan, both pfwhom are not Strang- 

ersTn these Hallsliere. Weare pleased to have you Here. 

STATEMENT OF MARY ANN LAWLOR, CHA1BMAN> BOARD OP 
DIRECTORS, DRAKE BUSINESS SCHOOL^EW YOfelt ^. Y. 

Ms. LaWlor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you to the 
members of the subcommittee for allowing us to be here today . 

Because we are restricted as to time, I am going to very quickly 

i summiarize-the -ll-point^ that we present on the first page of our 

testimony. 

I represent both Drake Business School and the Association of 
Independent Colleges and Schools. That is an association of 571 
very diverse business schools and colleges with 174 branch campus- 
es, and we represent approximately 430,000 students. About 90 per- 
cent of our schools are tax-paying business corporations. 

Students choose to come to our schools because they feel that we 
are a very direct means to a job. What they are looking for is work 
as word processors, data processors, legal and medical secretaries, 
computer operators, programers, accountants, work of that sort. 

Fortunately, the administration's, fiscal year 1984 budget propos- 
als are sufficiently high that we can discuss the substsb^ce of the 
proposals and not be directing all of our efforts toward the^evel of 
funding, ks we have in ther. last couple of years. ^V-.. 

I am at the third point in the summary, and I just want \o say 
about that, amen to what everybody else said. We are looking for a 
V period of stability. We applaud the effort to simplify the programs 
because they are far too complex, but stability is. what we really 
need at the moment. 

On point 4 I am really going to spend a lot of time and effort 
here with you; " v w 

The self-help proposal would create a threshold stumbling blbck 
for our students. We have low-income students and we understand 
the major philosophical shift of the administration. They are at- 
tempting to return to a tradition of self-help and parent involve- 
ment. Unfortunately, the students that I represent at my own in-, 
• . stfitution don't come from that tradition. Trie tradition that they 
^ came from was the tradition of exclusion, so they don't haye the 
tradition to go back to. 

Students attending proprietary institutions would be more ad- 
* . versely affected by this self-help requirement than students at non- 

profit institutions. I would like to expand on that a bit. 

In New York State, the education department did a survey of 
students in the registered business schools across the State and 
, found that a third of the students were black, a third Hispanic, and 

the remaining third were white. That represents pretty much the 
breakdown in my own school. v 

Our typical student is a 23-year-bld minority woman who lives 
alone with two children, who attends school 24 hours a week, in 
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class 24 hours a week, and spends 10 hours a week commuting on 
public transportation. 

I know something about traditional students. I have a son at 
Harvard, a freshman up there, who lives on the Yard and strolls to 
class 12 hours a week. He doesn't worry about making breakfast 
for anybody in the morning^He jgete ^ 
talking about getting him any. 

But what I am saying is that my students don't have aspirations 
to become Supreme Court Justices, What they want is a respect- 
able job in an office, they want a decent paycheck of their own, and 
they want to be able to raise their children without the benevolent 
interference of a bureaucrat. That is what they want, and I hope it 
is not an impossible dream for them. 

What we are very concerned about is that if you can't help them 
get the marketable skills that they need, who can, and if you won't, 
who will? 

By statute, the proprietary school students are prevented from 
using college work-study to pay for jobs at the educational institu- 
tion. I am going to mention that a little more later. 

Third* under point 4, recent action taken by GSL lenders and the 
State loan agencies during the past year has significantly de- 
creased loan access for our students. 

At point 5, just to give you a quick rundown, the proprietary 
sector receives 1.8 percent of college work-study funds, 12.5 percent 
of NDSL, 8.6 percent of SEOG.JThe administration's proposal to 
'eliminate new funding for NDSL and SEOG would reduce the 
amount of campus-based money flowing to proprietary institutions 
from $61.6 million down to $15.3 million. 

The aggregate percentage that our students would receive would 
decrease from 5.9 to 1.8 percent. 

I mentioned college work-study earlier, and at point 6 we point 
out again that the primary reason for the lack of participation in 
the college work-study program is the prohibition in the law 
against using college work-study funds on our campuses. 

If Congress decides to significantly increase the funding of the 
college work-study program as proposed, we urge that the propri- 
etary student be given equity in the program. 

AICS is very sensitive to your concerns about how the money 
would be used on campus, and we are very willing to discuss limi- 
tations such as using funds for library work, for student peer coun- 
seling, tutoring, remedial work. 

On point 7, the significant increase in dependence on a work pro- 
gram such as college work-study handicaps low-income students by 
denying that student the time to prepare academically. Apparently 
there is a correlation between the low-income student and aca- 
demic deficiencies. , 

I really would like to pose this question: How reasonable is it to 
expect one of our students, who attends class 24 hours a week, is on 
the subway 10 hours a week, raises two children alone," overcomes 
previous academic deficiencies, has homework, and then is expect- 
ed to go to work off-campus when the unemployment rate for mi- 
norities in that age group is 30 to 50 percent? We don't think it is 
reasonable. * 
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On point 8, the proposed^ Federal capital con- 

tributions in NDSL would more 

proprietary sector became eligible for: NDSL iri 1972 instead of 
when the program was established in 1958, eo we have proportion- 
ately less funding. ,•' -v • \ ^:;^j v ; 

On page 6 of the "< full testimony; we mention that currently in 
New York there are nine banks who have limited access to voca- 
tional school students. Since this was printed on Wednesday, I 
picked up five more names of banks, and we now have 12 savings 
banks, and two of the major banks who have limited access for vo- 
cational school students: ./. 

The major banks are Chase find Chemical. Citibank had been en- 
acting a discriminatory policy, too, but they pulled back. But cur- 
rently, Chase will not lend money to students jin less than 2-year 
. programs. . '. '. : '' ; ;V.jN 7 . v : : / '"' ■ 

On point 9, of course," we are v^ pleased with the increase in 
the self-help grant maximum fro to $3,000. It is very at- 

tractive, but we are concerned that the administration has not pro- 
vided sufficient funds to pa;/ for the increase for all current recipi-. 
ents. The family contribution schedule to be submitted will un- 
doubtedly increase the assessment rate on a/ student's or family's 
''income. ' - :■ ' . •;:•//'•.': ' '\\ ■ 

Last year at my school, the average dependent student's family 
income in New York City was under $10,000^ The independent stu- 
dent's average family income was approximately $3,6Q0. ; -i-^A 
- On point 10; requiring a remaining need test for all GSL borrow- 
ers will reduce the average loan size and thereby exacerbate the 
current difficulties that, lending institutions have in selling their 
loan portfolios to the secondary market purchasers. ; y';' ' '. , . , 

I refer you to page 7 of the full testimony. We mentio» t^ 
mdfcy of Mr. Ralph Olmo, who; is the Comptroller of > the Departs 
ment of Education. He mentions, and we can confirm, that Sallie : 
Mae is very reluctant to buy loan portfolios of less than $4,500, My 
average student borrows only $1,500 in a 2-year program. They will 
generally borrow an average of only $1500. 

Given Sallie Mae's ^ 'further tighten up GSL 

"availability and will most adversely affect low-income students and 
also college freshmen. That is another group that is going to be ad- 
. versely affected. . \ 0 \i 

On point 11, on the education savings account, I can say that per- 
sonally I think it is a gMa^ 

wants to follpv^ in his brott^r's footsteps^ but the saymgs account 
proposal is irrelevant to hiy students and of little practical help, 

Finally, we would like to extend our special thanks to you, Mr. 
Simon. 1 u^ you will be introducing a joint resolution 

on National Business Education Week. 

Mr. Simon introduced, and I think my two col- 

leagues here are cosponsors. - 

/Ms. Hannah. It has been introduced? /That is terrific. Thank you 
very much. We really appreciate your support and the students ap- 
preciate it very much . Thank you. * ; ;< 
[Prepared statement of Mary Ann LaiUer follows:] • ; 
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PnKPAitRO Statkment op Mahy Ann Lawloh, Chairman* Board of Dirkctoiw, 
Diiake DufliNBSs Schools, New York, N.Y, 

- SUMMARY OF TESTIMONY 

k The Association of Independent Colleges and Schools is an association of 571 
diverse business schools and colleges and another 174 branch campuses, represent- 
ing an estimated 430,000 students. Approximately 90 percent of A ICS- accredited in* 
stitutions are taxpaying business corporations. 

2. The Administration's fiscal.year 1984 budget proposals, unlike the previous two 
years, are sufficiently high enough to discuss the substantive recommendations. 
However, Congress should consider them as part of the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act and not-tos a part of the appropriations and budget process. 

3. A major objective of the Congress regarding the HEA title IV programs should 
be stability. Constant change creates uncertainty for students, parents, and institu- 
tions. " , '. 

* 4. The self-help grant proposal would create/avthreshold stumbling block to low- 
'income students, particularly at proprietary institutions. Students attending propri- , 
etary institutions would be more^dversely affected by the self-help requirement, 
than their peers at non-profit iristifjitions because (1) the proprietary sector serves a 
disproportionately large percentage of low-income students who have traditionally 
been unable to find personal funds or work to pay for a postsecondary education; (2) 
by statute, proprietary school students are prevented from using College Work- 
Study funds to pay for jobs at the education institution; (3) action taken by GSL 
lenders and state loan agencies during the past year has significantly reduced access 
to GSLs for these students. 

5. The proprietary sector receives 1.8 percent of the College Work-Study funds dis- 
tributed to institutions throughout the country; 12.5 percent of the NDSL funds; and 
8.6 percent of the SEGG funds. The Administration's proposal to eliminate new 
funding for the NDSL and SEOG programs will reduce the amount of campus-based 
money flowing to proprietary institutions from $61.6 million to approximately $15.3 
million: The aggregate percentage of campus-based money for proprietary mstitu- 

"tions would decrease from 5.9 percent to only 1.8 percent. 

6. The primary reason for the lack of participation in the CWS program by propri- 
etary institutions is the prohibition against using funds for student Work on campus. 
If the Congress decides to significantly increase funding of the CWS program, as 
proposed by the Administration, we urge that that" proprietary school student be 
given equity in this program. yV ; • 

7. The significant increase in dependence on a work program, \ % such as CWS, 
handicaps the low-income students by denying that student more time to prepare 
academically. ■ . ' . 

8. The proposed elimination of new federal capital contributions in the NDSL pro- 
gram would more adversely affect students attending proprietary institutions than 
those attending non-profit institutions in other sectors. The proprietary sector 
became eligible for NDSLs in 1972, instead of when the program was established in 
1958, therefore, their revolving funds are not as large as other institutions. The in- 
casing difficulty in obtaining GSLs, by vocational students makes the NDSL pro- 
'gftMm even more important ■ , 

l 9. The proposal to increase the self-help grant maximum from $1800 to $3000 is 
attractive/however, the Administration has not provided sufficient funds to pay for 
the increase for all current recipients. The Family Contribution Schedule to be sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Departmentcni Education in April will undoubtedly in- 
crease the assessment rate on a student's or family's income. 

10. Requiring remaining need for all GSL borrowers will reduce the average loan 
size and, thereby, exacerbate the current difficulties that lending institutions have 
in selling their, loan portfolios to a secondary market purchaser. This will further 
-tighten up GSL availability and will most adversely affect low-income students. 

^lli AICS supports the thrust of the Administration's proposal to establish an edu- 
cation savings . account, but we believe that the Administration's proposal is more 
advantageous to;rnic(dle- and upper-incom^ families and does not have the incentives 
to attract the limited dollars that a low-income family would have to invest in an 
education savings account. An education savings account credit would be fairer to 
low-income families than is a tax deduction. y " " _ 

. ■;■;>*•.« . • : . . V.:.. '.: • . . A; •• 

n . TESTIMONY °" / ' ■ 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to 
present our views on the budget and related legislative initiatives proposed by the 
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RougaitAdminifltration in the area of student financial assistance, I am Mary Ann 
Lawlor, Chairman of . the Board of Directors of the Drake Business. Schools, New 
York, Now York and Chairman of the Association of Independent Colleges and 
Schools (AICS) Government Relations Committee, With me are Stephen B. Fried- 
hoim, AICS President, and William C. Clohan, Jr„ AICS General Counsel; 

Although AICS has testified before this Subcommittee on many occasions in the 
past, I believe that it is important to explain to the Subcommittee members the 
typos of institutions AICS represents, because some of the Administration's propos- 
als would impact AICS students and institutions more than other sectors of higher 
education. The Association of Independent Colleges and Schools is an association of 
571 diverse business schools and colleges and another 174 branch campuses. Our in- 
stitutions range from business or specialized schools offering training of up to one 
year in length to junior and senior colleges offering recognized association and bac- 
calaureate degrees, There are an estimated 430,000 students enrolled in these insti- 
tutions representing a broad range of income and racial backgrounds, Approximate- 
ly 90 percent of the AICS— accredited institutions are taxpaying business corpora- , 
tions. v ' '" » 

Proprietary institutions have been particularly successful in training and retrain- 
ing workers to provide skills for today's job market, This responsiveness to changes ; 
in technology and the marketplace is not only an objective; it is a matter of survival 
to the institution. The high joV placement rates for our students evidence our insti- 
tutions' success. " 

** GENERAL REACTION TO ADMINISTRATION'S PROPOSALS 

The Association of Independent Colleges and Schools commends the Reagan Ad- 
ministration for proposing a budget that iff more in line with reality than was true 
in the previous two budget proposals. The Administration's fiscal year 1984 budget 
recommendation to freeze instead of cut spending on Higher Education Act title IV 
programs allows the Congress and the education community to focus more on the 
substance of the, Administration's proposal than on the level of. funding. For pur- 
poses of our testimony, I will not reiterate the specifics of the proposals, as they 
have been discussed in detail both this morning and at the March 1 hearing. 

#fefore the Congress should consider whether they should adopt any of the sub- 
stantive recommendations of the Administration, ACIS believes that it is, important 
to ask the question whether changes ought to be made as a part of the 1 , budget or 
appropriations process. Since the 1976 Education Amendments, significant changes 
have been made to the Higher Education Act programs in every year except one. 
This climate of change has resulted in uncertainty to parents, students, and educa- 
tional and finanoial institutions. With the expectation that this Subcommittee and 
the Congress will reauthorize the Higher Education Act during the next two years, 
we encourage Congress to consider the Administration's fiscal year 1984 proposals 
as "food for thought^ for the reauthorization. There has not been adequate time for 
tjie education community and, we think, the Congress to adequately analyze the 
impact of the Administration's proposals on the students of this country. ■ 

In general, ACIS agrees with the objective of the Administration to simplfy the 
programs. We concur that the current programs are too complex and can be thor- 
oughly streamlined. However, by changing programs which have been in effectibr 
over 15 years, the distributional impact on the student population may be consider- 
able. Each of the title IV programs nave their own objectives and intended clientele. 
Even the perception that the Congress intends to change a title TV program abrupt- 
ly may lead many. students; particularly low-income students, not to apply for stu- 
dent assistance. Although enrollments are up at ACIS institutions due to the high 
employment placement opportunities, ACIS is concerned that the current decline 
nationwide in postsecondary attendancevduring the past year may have resulted, in 
part, from the belief by students that the Administration's proposals to cut student 
aid by 30 percent had already gone into effect. The Congress can signal its intent to 
be consistent by appropriating funds at least at the levels imposed by Omnibus Rec- 
onciliation Act of .1981.; We commend the Education and Labor Committee for rec- 
ommending last week to the Budget Committee a level of funding higher than the 
Reconciliation level. 

ANALYSIS OP SPECIFIC STUDENT AID PROPOSALS 

Self help 

The Administration states that their new proposals were based on "a new philos- 
ophy of student assistance which will emphasize student self-help through loang and 



work. 1 ' We anticipate, in tho Family Contribution Schedule to bo publtehod soon, 
that they will also propoflOB that no longer will the Poll Grant be the boao for assist* 
ance to a student to attend a postsocondary institution. Instead, the Administration 
would force a solf-holp component of 40 porcent of educational costs or $800, which- 
ever is greater, to be met before any student aid would bo made available/ What 
this discussion ignores, however, is the fact that the current Pell Grant program 
already assumes a certain, level of expected family and student contribution in the 
neods analysis itsolf. 

By requiring a self-help of 40 percent, or $800, the Administration's, proposal, in 
fact, would add to the current requirement. In doing so, many low-income! students 
would bo unabio to moot tho 40 percont, or $800, requirement and, therefore, would 
bo prevented from obtaining a ppstsecondary oducatlon. It is ossumod that tho solf- 
help component could be made up of work, loans, and othor current assets or 
income, In reality, we contend that this threshold would become a stumbling block 
to the primary students the federal student assistance programs seek to assist. 

At Drake Business Schools* two-thirds of my student aro minorities, In fact, ac- 
cording to the Occupational Education Data System (OEDS) analysis of tho 1978-79 
data of business students, approximately 66 percent of all students in New York at- 
tending proprietary business vocational schools were minorities. The "average" stu- 
dent at Drake is a 28 year-old; mother Of two, divorced or separated, who attends 
class for 24 hours each week and commutes to school via public transportation! She 
/desperately wants to be financially independent, especially if she is currently receiv- 
ing public assistance, and desperately wants a better life for her children. 

I point out these statistics to show to you the composition of qur students and the 
difficulties these students may have in securing the necessary funds to meet the 
self-help requirement. Most members of the Subcommittee are well -aware' of .the 
fact that, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the unemployment rate for 0 
blacks in the 16 to 19 year old range is 48 percent and in the 20 to 24 year did range 
is 30.6 percent. Expectations that these students will be able to find work to subsi- 
dize their education have no basis in fact. .1" 

What the Subcommittee members may not know is the special difficulties AICS 
and other proprietary school students would have in meeting -the self-help require- 
ment. The current title IV statute precludes these institutions from using College 
Work-Study (CSW) funds to pay for work done at the proprietary institution. Unlike 
non-profit^nstitutions, where over 88 percent of the CWS money is used for jobs on 
• campus/^roprietary institutions must use all qf their money for jobs at non-profit 
agencies off campus. Non-profit agencies must coifitfibute^O percent of a CWS stu- 
dent's pay in order for the student to participate In the CWp program. Given the 
lack of federal, state and local funds for non-profit agencies, few want to participate 
in the program. This disparate treatment significantly increases administrative 
, costs for the program at proprietary institutions a fact noted in the recent Touche 
Ross study prepared for the National Commission on Student Financial Assistance. 
As could be expected, proprietary institutions receive less than 2 percent of all CWS 
funds appropriated by the federal government * 

In addition to the special problems that proprietary school students have in ob- 
taining CWS funds to meet the self-help requirement, proprietary schools students 
are hiving increasing difficulty obtaining access to Guaranteed Students Loans 
throughout the country. This lack of access forces them to either drop out of school 
or to increase their dependency on nonloan programs. For example, in the New 
York City area during the past nine months, I am aware of at least nine financial 
institutions which have 'decided to only, provide GSL's to two- and four-year degree 
students. Chase Mnhattan, one of the nation's largest GSL lenders, prohibits lend- 
ing to first-time borrowers who are in programs of less than two years in length. 
Citibank, also one of the largest lenders in the GSL program, last mil made a deci- 
sion not to provide GSL's to students who were in short-term programs. Luckily, , 
they have for the present rescinded that decision, and proprietary school students 
do have access at Citibank. This movement of GSL lenders to have access at Citi- 
bank. This movement of GSL lenders in and /Out of the program has a destabilizing 
effect on GSL availability and inhibits student participation in the program. 

As another example of the difficulty proprietary school students have in obtaining 
GSL access, the Commonwealth of Kentucky has t implemented new regulations 
which would cut off secondary market purchases ojt loans made by any lending insti- 
tution whose aggregate default rate is greater tha&4G=percent. This new policy will 
undoubtedly have a: chilling effect on lending to low-income and minority students, 
because these groups traditionally have had greater difficulty in repaying their 
loans and, therefore, higher default rates. It is also unfair to students and education 
institutions, because it penalizes those who have no responsibility for the disburse- 
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merit and collection of tho GSL« which oro In default* IndrottHod credit Information 
and roquirod co-signors will bo tho first stops, in making GSL borrowing more diffi- 
cult for "hlgh-rlBk students who must have some typo of vocational, education to 
find not only meaningful employment but, in reality, any employment* 

The future looks dim because lenders are becoming increasingly hesitant about 
lending to students whose average loan portfolio size would be small In comparison 
to the loan size of a student coming from a four-year institution, Mr* Ralph, Olmo, 
Comptroller of the Department of Education, stated during his testimony In Janu- 
ary be for o the National Commission on Student Financial Assistance that tho sec- 
ondary markets, both Sullle Mae and the state loan agencies, are hesitant to buy 
loans which are small nnd yet have the same administrative costs as large loans. 

Campus-based programs 

Based on information provided by AICS institutions for 1982, the following per- 
centage of enrolled students receive federal title IV funds: College Work-Study— 2 
porcent of enrollment; NDSL — 7 percent; SEOG— 8 percent; Pell Grants— 39 per- 
cent; Insured Loans— 27 percent. The proprietary sector as a whole receives 1,8 per- 
cent of the College Work-Study funds distributed to institutions throughout the 
country; 12.6 porcent of the NDSL funds; and 8.6 porcent of the 9EOG funds (Na- 
tional Institute of Independent Colleges and Universities analysis, academic year 
1982-83). At* you can see, any change In federal policy which would shift funds from 
the, higher-participation programs (NDSL, SEOG) to the lower-participation program 
(CWS) would significantly decrease the amount of campus-based money flowing to 
those institutions. Although 2,800 proprietary institutions currently participate in 
the Pell Grant program, only 440 participate in the College Work-Study program for 
reasons cited above. 

Under the Reagan proposal, proprietary institutions would receive approximately 
$16.3 million campus-based program funds. This compares with the current amount 
of $61.6 million. The aggregate" percentage of campus-based money would decrease 
from 6.9 percent to only 1.8 percent. Thus, AICS strongly objects to the proposal to 
shlft j significant campus-based funds to a program in which we are not equal part- 
ners. Should the Congress agree to significantly increase the appropriations for the 
College Work-Sfctyly program, we urge the Congress also to provide equitable treat- 
ment for proprietary school students by allowing those students to use their CWS 
funds on the campus of the proprietary institution. The traditional concept of the 
CWS program is that it is a student aid program and not a work program per se. 
The Congress made a conscious decision in the 1980 Education Amendments not to 
relate the type of work done by a student in the CWS program to the academic 
coursework that student was taking, as was proposed Jby a former member of this 
Subcommittee. The Cooperative Education program authorized by the Higher Edu- 
cation Act already closely ties, work experience outside of the institution with, the 
education being received at the institution. 

In addition to the more specific adverse impact on students attending proprietary 
institutions, AICS has doubts as to whether existing jobs can absorb the proposed 
$310 million increase in CWS funds. Testimony received in 1979 by this Subcommit- 
tee indicated that, even at the $540 million level, there was a question as to whether 
that amount of funds could be absorbed. 

There also are serious implications for the student of significantly increasing the 
work load of that student outside of the classroom. If the increased funds for the 
WS student are to be used to meet the proposed self-help requirement; tnt£ in- 
crease in time spent outside the classroom in non-academic r pursuits would handicap 
those students that the title IV programs are intended 1 to help the most— low- 
income students. Evidence shows that the income level of a student's family is a 
goocT proxy for the academic preparation of a student— the lower the income, the 
\m ore difficulty the Student has with academics; Even if proprietary school students* 
'would be allowed td "participate equitably with those students in the non-profit 
sectorpotir disproportionate high levels of low-income students would bear the brunt 
of . the additional work required to receive CWS funds. •'• ' 1 • 

Students attending proprietary institutions would also be more adversely afieqted 
by the proposal to eliminate new federal capital contributions to the NDSL program" 
than would students attending non-profit institutions/Although, the Administration 
notes that the existing $600 million or more revolving fund would still he available 
to make NDSLs, the Tate entry (1972)^of proprietary institutions into the program 
results in much smaller NDSL funds than exist at the non-profit inst it irtions/As I 
noted before, the proprietary school student can no longer depend on being able to 
find a Guaranteed Student Loan because of the increasing re strict ionstynpOsed by 
lenders in -making GSLs. Therefore, any proposal to* significantly reduce the amount 
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purpose^that jhe ^ benefit will mcreAse as.one's adjusted gross income increases. If 
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' e <<oUnt. ■ , 1 ■ ■ ."• • • • - s •'. • ■ ±_ .- ■ 

,'-*-^^;-V./r';/We ufge this Committee and^he other appropriate Committees of the Congress to 
K V continue to pursue the possibilities of ^ an ^education: savmgs a<x»unt.^^ W^ 
;;6;..a : :'.: ; i' services to assist in the development of ^such: an ^account which truly influence the 
^J^^ savings patterns of 16w*'ahp^midie-mcome families for their student's education. 
T%. • However ,Ve do ilot see any account of this type ever taking the place of the current 
-•p . financial support provided by < the title IV. programs, and we urge Congress ^ot to 
a adopt such a program in lieu of the existing programs. 
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SUMMARY 

Tho Administration'* proposals uro aerloua one and should bo oonHidorod carofully 
by tho Congrosa. Tho fact that tho Administration's fanding roquet fa significantly \ 

■ highor than for tho two previous voars providos an onvlronment in which thoso pro- 
posals can bo taken seriously,. Wo urgo tho Congress, though, not to act on thoso 
proposals ns a part of tho oudgot or appropriations process. Thoy nood enroful 

^ roviow and should bo consldorod in tho contoxt of tho reauthorization of the Highor 
Education Act over tho noxt sovorol years, We hope that this Subcommittoo will 
glvo particular attention to tho special noeds of studonts attending propriotary instt* 
tutlons and tho disproportionate advorso impact of tho Administration's proposals 
on theeo Btudfonts... 

Mr. Simon. Wo thank all four of you. All 4 have boon excellent 
witnesses, and I appreciate it. 

You mentioned <jne point, Ms. Lawlor, that really has never been 
talked about \t\ our subcommittee that I think is an important 
point, and tHat is that there is a limit to work. It sounds great but 
there ar& problems, ,« 

My first year of college, I worked 35 hoUrs a week, but I didn't 
get much out of college in that first year. I am not sure I want to 
bb encouraging too much of that. 

Let me ask all four of you; There is a possibility we ate going to 
have a few technical amendments that are going to have to be 
made to the Higher Education Act, and we are thinking about the 
possibility of some modification of the NDSL program. 

At the present time, we have standards and the same standard is 
applied to Harvard that is applied to the community college in 
East St. Louis, 111.,, as far as the default rate. If I may ask each of 
you: What kind of a default rate do you have on the NDSL loans, 
and any comments you might have about the NDSL program at 
this point. 

Chancellor, we can start with you here. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes; Mr. Chairman, at our institution,- our default 
rate is somewhere around or just under 10 percent' We worked at : 
it very hard. 

But 1st me just comment that wheri you are„ dealing; with low- 
income students, the wpy we are, it is hot surprising to me that the 
default rates at & number of my institutions are where they are. 
For example, let me just give you some feeling, and I have this 
comment in my paper, about elimination of the Federal capital 
contribution to the NDSL program. 

We are receiving today approximately 25 letters a week frorii stu- 
dents, from borrowers, who a^e unemployed and who are unable to 
pay. We also are receiving a substantial number of requestsTrom 
people for hardship deferments and repayment extensions, TPhese 
requests .right now are so numerous that we are no longer 4 aWe to 
predict what kind of collections we will have. 

First of all, you have the problem of unemployment, the problem 
bf the inability of people to pay, and the problem of people coming 
frdni family, income backgrounds where there just is not enough 
money in most instances, really, to just make ends meet adequate- 
ly. ■'■■■■> ■ ' >\ ' -. . 

So it seems to me that for institutions that serve large numbers 
of low-income students, there ought to be some provision in the leg- 
islation which gives those institutions a greater ability to deal with 
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that utudont population that a Havard or lomo other institution 
with smalt numbora of lowiricomo ttudonta Wouldn't have \ 

Mr. Simon. Thank you. That to the very point we are taking a 
look at. ' : ■ 

Mr. Hall. The default rate at Pikeyille Collego ifl, I believe, 
somewhore in the vicinity of 7 to 8 percent, It haslmproved mark- 
edly since we have sent a number of these accounts over to collec- 
tion agents. We have become much more aggressive in our effort to 
try to recover some of the fluids that Have oeen loaned out of the 
NDSL program. 

That is not a plebsant thing to have to do, particularly in this j 
economic climate, but nevertheless, I am strongly supportive of the 
notion that an institution should be motivated to recover the NDSL 
money just as it is motivated to recover its own loan ftinds which 
are made available and then recovered, hopefully. j 

The idea of these funds, becoming revolving loan ftinds at each 
institution v I think, is a very sound concept and I support that. j 

I am concerned about the prospect of raising the interest rate. I ) 
come back to Congressman Perkins' position earlier today with | 
regard to moving it from 5 p«rrtent to 9 percent. I know that sym- \ 
, metry is a more comfortable environment within which to function, 
and 9 percent with GSL and 9 percent at NDSL makes everything^ j 
easier in terms of tables and so forth, but I think the central thrust 
of the two loan programs is entirely different. I would be uncom- 
fortable, I think, seeing the interest rate for NDSL go up to 9 per- 

I don't have any comments to molllSl terms of increasing the 
funding available. We use Whatever is available from, NDSL, sup-* 
plemented by, our students being eligible for the guaranteed stu- 
dent loan program, and then whatever is left we either have to 
loan out ourselves if we have the loan funds, or they have to find 
them from other sources. 

Mr. Simon. If I may interrupt you there, the NDSL program does 
give you a flexibility to deal with students that you don't have with 
most of the other*flrograriis. 1 

Mr. Hall. Oh, yes.; I know this is not part of the thrust of your 
question, sir, but so is the SEOG program. This college receives 
$25,000 in both the initial and continuing grant support for SEOG, 
but it helps 60 students. I have witnessed a student run away from 
Pikeville College simply because they were goingf to be $100 in 
debfc-this was a 17-vear-old girl— because of & $100 debt, and she 
never had two $5 bills to rub together, we had to arrest her be- 
cause we were in loco parentis and could classify her as a runaway 
teenager minor. We brought her back with the State police assist- 
ance and she has completed her junior year at the college. She will 
graduate and receive her degree. 

But I mention this because it is so different when you sit in this 
climate and you talk about $100 or $500 in the abstract, but when 
you live with it, as all of us do, in the reality of what ^ a ;$100 bill 
means to some student who has never had two $5 bills, it is quite a 
different perspective. SEOG and NDSL are just terribly critical 
campus-based programs. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you. Ms. Lawlor? 



Ms. UwMik At - my own Institution, wo pot so littlo NDSL, wo 
only made 2JJ NDSL loans to ii studont body of 2,000 last year, I 
think our dofault rato probably Is in tho 10-porcont range. 

If you talk to tho bankers, as wo did Wednesday whotf we went 
out to see the gentleman from Chase,, Mr. Harrison, he thinks tho 
profile of our studonts is so bad that they don't want to lend to 
them at all. So I think If wo are talking about a 10 porcent dofault 
rato, wo should bo very proud of the fact that wo got 90 porcent of 
the studonts to repay tho lfllins under great hardship. 

Wo have another problem if GSL dries up.' We havo very littlo 
InIJoLi, 

Mr. Simon. And tho roasoh you do not get more NDSL finding is 
bocauso you are projprietary institutions? < « 

Ms. Lawlor. Well, because we entered tho program very late. As 
proprietary institutions, we wore not eligible until 1972, and as a 
rosult wo have disproportionately smaller amounts. 

Ms. Hannah. Mr. Chairman, our default Yato is under 2 percent 
as a result of a^very aggressive loan collection program throughout 
the State of Wisconsin. ! think, nevertheless, I would hate to see 
tho interest increased on tho NDSL becauso I rospoct the distinc- 
tion drawn by Mr. Perkins between thoso two loans programs. 

Wo do have a large amount of NDSL funds. That interest does 
attract students an<f does make them able to go to the university 
when thoy would not otherwise be able to. 

I am alsp increasingly convinced, I think, that the grant program 
should be considered more important these days in the hard eco- 
nomic situation— and I realize there is irony in this— than "the ban 
; program because I am secerned on a daily basis that students iire 
incurring too much post-collegiate debt by virtue of taking out too 
many loans. 

As the number of them having difficulty 4 fftiding employment 
right after graduation grows, I think our default problems will 
grow and the ethical dilemma thai they will face about 'loans ber. 
comes a national moral dilemma of some substance. I think it is 
wiser to muster our resources to make grants than it is to put the 
pressure on these people by extending loans. 

I cannot draw a direct relationship between the increase in stu- 
dent alcoholism and the increase in concern about loan indebted- 
ness, but I do know that the professionals in our counseling service 
feel that there is a connection between those two and that the resi- * 
dence hall directors in our v dormitories believe that there is a con- 
nection because students are very concerned about being in debt 
and having their families in debt when they may not be able to 
find jobs, and are they studying the right thing? Should they forget 
studying music and study business, if that is where the money is 
going to be, even though they hate business? 

It is laying a very heavy burden on these students by putting too 
much emphasis on loans and it makes me more supportive of the 
grant program. ^ 

Mr Simon. Thank you. Mr. Owens. . ? 

Mr. Owens. Just one question to Ms. Lawlor. \ 

The nature of your programs is such that it would seem to me 
they would qualify as other kinds of training programs. Do you 
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have any connection with the training program* odminlBtored by 
the Department of Labor, m^^V^-^^Sg^^A 
Mi. Lawm>«, No, wo don t. Our stutonU «ro eligible for Poll mid 
for TAP, but we are not Involved inffor example, the old CK1A 

Pr Sfr!wwEN8. No private-8ecto^partnextlhlp programs? a 

M r.'cIoHAN. Mr. Owens, Vl^J^^J^Jff^S^ ' 
many of them are eligible and do participate in the Joint Tralplng 
Partnership Act, or the Buccessor to CBTA. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Guridenon. A. • . 

Mr. Oundkhbon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. . . tMftnfB 

I also Join In thanking all of you for m^ 1 "* ^Hfe 
. If I ian revert for one second, I couldfFt help but think. Ms, 
Lawlor. while you were commenting Ubout some of the problems, 
that you ought to suggest to Senator Dole .the problems with Chase, 
and Chemical, and otEer banks in access i to G9L in his Campaign to 
improve the social conscience of the Banking Committee. I think he 
would love to hear the information that you have brought to u 8 . 

Ttfe question I would like to ask, many of you were here for Sec- 
retary Bell's testimony this morning where he, in essence, pleaded 
with our committee that regardless of. what else we do with er 
budget recommendations, that we do increase funding for college 
work-study. I would be interested in where you rank that in terms 
of your priorities for increases in the different Government funding 

^Second,' to respond to an* allegation made yesterday in a meeting 
with Dr. Elmendorf by one of our colleagues in Congress, in which 
the colleague said: "Frankly, I see too many 
my district using work-study money to water plants and those 
kinds of things which have nothing to do with educational advance- 
ment," do you not only have the need, but do you have^he need in 
academic improvement type of circumstances [ or emp joyment ftr 
the work-study program? I would be interested in all your com- 
mente on that. ■ , ■"' j , . ., -. Kaf 

Ms. Hannah. Mr. Gunderson, I will take the lead on that. . 

I have already said that we have twice as many students rfipble 
for work-study as now get it so we could use more work-study on 
our campus and we do have work opportunities available if there 
were mote work-study money, but not in such disproportion w Sec- 
retary Bell has recommended it and not at the loss of the SfcUU 

•' P ^ e 9 grant program, as I have already said, I think, is more im- 

P °C?nclusion8 are also sometimes erroneous, as people watch what 
work-study people are doing on the campus. Your example ot wa- 
tering planteis a beautifur 

campuses in Wisconsin. It has nice foliage, it has ^sUrramed 
lawns in the State. That work is done By students. Most of those 




Marcus rave, wno nao won «i ~ — • 

thfey are learning their trade in the .process of working at the uni- 
versity. . '..'*• ■ T "- '■'■/': ■ 



I think It l# a very gopd example of work-study, but I know that 
there uro jwoplo in tho city of Eau Claire who think studonfcyare 
watering plants, That really would bo true of, many of tho other 
kind* of things that go on at tho unlvergity. 1 think It is a wonder- 
ful opportunity for faculty and staff toSKk together, and 1 don't 
think we havo studonts doing anything that is not a learning oxpo- 
rionpo appropriate to college experience. , 

Ms, Lawu)h. Well, I mentioned beforo that we havo a problom in 
that wo can't uso college work-study monoy on campus. If we could, 
I think that we would use it for studont support services such as 
studont academic counseling and other peer services. 

Currently, those schools that do get colloao work-study are 
obliged to find work for students at nonprofit organizations off 
campus, and sometimos this is a serious problem bocause the non- 
profit organizations havo their own budgot constraints and are not 
willing to come up with the 20-percent matching funds, 

Thoro was a study by Touche Ross, which is mdntionod on page 6 
of our testimony, that the disparate treatment significantly in- 
creases tho administrative costs for the program at proprietary in- 
stitutions. As a result that is ono of tho reasons wo havo not boon 
vory vociferous in trying to increase the 2 percent that wo already 
have. It is expensive for us to administer the program the way it is 
now. * 

Mr. Simon. Dr. Hall. 

Mr. Hall. I would support the increased work-study funds with 
two conditions or qualifications: One, that there is realistically that 
kind of work available; It is marvelous to say let's do that, and the 
point that you raised, sir, about how many hours can a student 
work and still be a responsible jand effective student, I think, is a 
very germane question to consider. 

But are there jobs available I think, is an important considera- 
tion. * 

And then, also, in the final analysis, is the college itself capable . 
of coming up with that 20-percent share, which is going to be, if it 
is increased, a greater expense to the school. 

As I mentioned briefly in my testimony, we set up a work fund 
this post year, in our current year, of $75,000 to provide work op- 
portunities for middle-class students who were automatically ex- 
cluded from the work-study urogram by definition of need. That 
money has been consumed ana was consumed^very rapidly. 

One of the experiences that we have, and I don't know how 
common this is but it is certainly germane rathe discussion, is that 
the disadvantaged student, the low-incom#disadvantaged student 
very often brings to his initial or her initial college experience less 
skill, less basic skill in arithmetic ability and reading comprehen- 
sion and waiting and, therefore, less of a skill in contributing effec- 
tively to a work environment. 

The middle-income student, by definition, more frequently comes 
better prepared and better able to become a lab assistant, to do 
something more creative, more imaginative, more demanding. 

There i& no question that some of the money goes to pay for non- 
college related employment, if you will, but nevertheless, we have 
found that relationship to exist. The one thing we have done which 
♦has worked, and for that reason, if for no other reason, work-study 
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to us In extromely important, is that wo demand that our students 
work for every dollar that they earn, If thoy don't work, thoy don't 
get paid, and this brlngi thorn up mighty short. 

It I» a very good learning experience for them when you como 
from what is tantamount to a welfare society In many respocta 
bQpk In the mountains whore public assistance la the second largest 
industry to cool. These people have been accustomed to getting 
handouts, and all of a sudden they are being required to work. 
Thoy aren't allowed to dto homework and got paid for It, and whon 
It doesn't show up In tholr paycheck thoy aro learning something. 

From that standpoint, it Is a good oxporlenco, a sound program " 
and with those qualifications, I would support an increase, but I 
would hate to see SEOG got zorood out in tho process for the rea- 
sons that were already mentioned 

Mr. Lyons. Mr. Chairman, I would also like to commont, and I 
think I would sharo tho views that havo been oxprossod. 

I don't soo ap absolute incrooso in tho lovol of college work-study 
funding as being one of the greatest priorities in student tonding 
for fiscal year 1984, I see the SEOG prop™, the SSIG and NDSL 
as ranking ahead of an Increase In funding for college work-study. 
Now, I am not opposod to an increase in collogo work-study, but at 
my Institution, we are spending this year over $600,000 in SEOG, 
and coupled with the Poll grant money that our students rocelvo, 
those two programs alone «0pport about 50 percent of 'thb cost of 
education ror our students^ I 

So I don't see increasing college work-study as a substitute for 
SEOG, SSIG, and NDSL. I think it would bo unfortunate Tf\wo 
eliminated the Fedoral capital contribution of tho NDSL program. 

Now, as to the matching portion, I \yould'hope that if work-study 
wore increased that some consideration would be given to the re- 
ouiromont for matching that portion over the level of funding at 
tho present time. 

I also would not like to see a work-study Increase as a means of 
saying to colleges and universities ^hat students ought to be re- 
quired AWkork more hours in order to make up for the grant funds 
that eSm&o&i in other programs. I think that would also be self- 
defeatmwffi terms of our ability to educate students. 

FinanKS would say that thesis nothing wrong with watering 
plants, l find something very nice about a clean and esthetically 
pleasing environment in which to study and learn. The growing of 
plants and shrubbery, I think, is a part of helping to create that 
esthetically pleasing environment. 

People who come on my campus will find students working with 
plants. They may \ be pushing lawnmowers. They may be doing 
some other things'. We havq a natural plant preserve on my 
campus which has just about every natural plant that grows in the 
wild in North Carolina. We are developing that under the aegis of 
our professors in botany. So they may be pushiifg lawnmowers, 
they may be doing some other "things that some people might feel 
the studonts ought not to do, but this is a part of education. 

Moreover, I think any job, whether it is one where you get your 
hands dirty or whether it is one where you use a typewriter, that, 
gives a student an opportunity and, indeed, requires a student to 
Team what it is to work and deVelop good work habits so that they 
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will be bottor prepared wh#n thoy goVouHK-tho marketplace, in a 
good experience for that itudent, whether It li watering planta, 
pu8hlh| lawnmoweri, or typing, 

Mr. Simon. We thank you very, very much for your excellent tes- 
timony and also for your patience In tolerating our iltuatlon hero. 
We appreciate your being here. ' 

Ma. Hannah. Mr. Simon, I think wo are unanimous about this. 
Whatever you do, try to do it early. The burnout in our financial 
aid office is the highest in the university because these things get 
deloved and delayed and dolayed, and then they have to be pack* 
aged and repackaged until we go insane. So we would really appre* 
date an early resolution. 

Mr, Simon. We are trying to move in that direction and push tho 
Department. This last year, as you know, on tho Poll grant wo put 
in tho statute that if they don't come up with regulations by a cer- 
tain period, automatically the statute takes over, and wo aro going 
to try and push In this direction. 

Let me Tiist add one other thing, because all four of you have 
beon excellent witnesses. 

We are going to bo reauthorizing tho Higher Education Act by 
1985. By the end of this year, I hope to have some kind of a rough 
draft. We are interested in where we ought to be going, what we 
ought to be doing. 

The four of you aro all good idea people. I would bo interested in 
any suggestions that you might have and would like to get them, 
say, by the end of September, 

Thank you very much. 

Our final panel will be Marvin Peterson, Linda Flores, and Larry 
Rincones. - p 

First we will call on Marvin Peterson, president of the National 
Association of Veterans Program Administrators and director of 
Vetorans Programs at Weber State University. 

If I may, I will apologize. We have run into the problem where 
we marked up a school lunch bill that has interfered with our 
schedule. I have to be at a luncheon very shortly and I am going to 
ask my colleague fr6m New York to preside for the balance of the 
hearing. *~ 

We will enter your full statements in the record. If you can keep 
them brief, it will in this case not accommodate me so much as my 
colleague, Mr: Owens. 

STATEMENTS OF MARVIN PETERSON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF VETERANS PROGRAM ADMINISTRATORS 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity of being here today. I 
would like to sav at the outset, for the 225,000 veterans who are 
represented in the VCIP program, they and we, especially, as ad- 
ministrators of those programs, thank you for your sincere dedica- 
tion and forwarding the thesis that veterans are important and 
that this program is important also. 

I would like to compliment Maryln McAdam. She is a sincerely 
dedicated and empathetic employee of the subcommittee. I am sure 
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you know that, but wo appreciate her for the time she takes with 
ub. She offer* us a great amount of assistance, i . 

I flm going to make this very brief beeauie you Indicated that all 
testimony would be entered into the record. . , 

We are supposedly receiving 'this year $8.8 million If-thto pro- 
gram survives. This is down $1.6 mllfion from last year. Now, that 
may seem a very insignificant amount to thl&vcommlttee or to 
Wnshlngtonin general, but It is very significant to veterans. 

The National Association of Veterans Program Administrators 
sees throe serious consoquoncos that will ovolvo out of cutting thtB 
money out for the coming year, and If the 1084 zero rocommondo- 
tlon goes through. It will be very devastating. . 

Three points: Wo are going to loso some vory valuablo services to 
veterans. I noticed In Secretary Dell's case ho Indicated there wore 
188,000 votorans who wore receiving sorvlcos last year, although 
the figures state that thoro wore over 225,000 receiving those serv- 
ices, and Prosldont Roagan indlcatos thoro aro over 558,000 who 
will be receiving benefits next year in tho training program. t 

If this program is cut out, we are going to lose a network of dedi- 
cated votoron program personnel administrators who could provide 
a valuablo tool in assisting veterans to bo trained in noodod skills 
that could bo paid for by their GI bill. Believe it or not, thoro aro 
many votorans still out there on tho scene who have no idea .that 
they have votorans' benefits loft, and one of tho mandates of VCIP 
legislation is that wo sock these votorans out and lot thorn, know of 
tholr opportunities under the 01 bill. Wo try very hard to got thorn 
In a program that will bo productive not only to them but to the 
Institution and, of course, to the prlvato soctor that, is going to 
employ those veterans who are trained. 

There is one other important aspect of our offices pn cproP 118 
that I think could end up saving a lot of money for the Federal 
Government if wo aro to continue. In our offlcos on tho campuses, 
we are required by tho Veterans' Administration to certify, ovory 
veteran who attends our institution, to certify to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration that they are indeed going to class and they are ac* 
complishing something in those classes, and that theyhave an ob- 
jective in mind that they are trying to reach, and we help them to 
reach it . ■ ' . . / 

Now, this certification function is analogous to the one that 
Chairman Simon made a statement about recently where he 
wanted the Federal Government to check the registration of aid re- 
cipients, that is, the Selective Service registration, in order for 
them to receive grants-in-aid. If they were not registered, they 
shouldn't get grants-in-aid. ... ™ j 

He feels very definitely that that program belongs with the Fed- 
eral Government and not with the institutions. One of the things 
that we have long argued is that as veteran program administra- 
tors, we spend much of our time working with and for the Veter- 
ans' Administration doing the same thing. Now, if we are terminat- 
ed and are not able to continue our programs on the college cam- 
puses, the overpayments to veterans who are receiving GI bill 
benefits could skyrocket immensely. 

Let me just preface that by saying the overpayment to veterans 
who were attending colleges last year was somewhere iij excess of 
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$400 mUlibnV That-^eans that when a veteran changes his pro- 
gram from full time to less than full time, or drops' out of school, if 

-there isn't an office on campus, to note this arid let the Veterans' 
Administration know it, then that particular person would contin- 
ue to receive payments. Then the machinery of the Federal Gov- 
ernmertt would hav<b to be put into effect to reclaim and get this 

• mpneyyback. \ 

J: Witft oufeoffices gone, 8^d th^ will go because 650 of them dis- 
appeared l^t year with the cutting back of the funds fr^ 
lion to $4:6 million, ■ as a result of that the overpayment £robleni 
has; remained somewhat static. It hasn't reduced: We feel it is re- 
maining static because the trained personnel on those college cam- 
puses are not there to certify veterans, they have gone, and as a 
result of that, overpa3onents are increasing. 

If we are around, we can very definitely decrease that amount 
because we can report in a timely manner to the Veterans' Admin- 
istration those people who are notdeservirig of the money. 

In summary, we believe that our-funding should be returned to 
the $4.8 million figure by a supplemented appropriation, rather 
than eliminating VCIP funding entirely. We can, in fact, save the 
Federal Government millions of dollars in overpayments while con- 
tinuing to provide much needed and valuable services to veterans 
on our campuses. 

Tt is our hope^that Congress will see the need to continue this 
vital program to the end of its authorization period. It is cost effec- 
tive and it will very definitely! help reduce the overpayments and 
provide the much needed services that veterans are seeking whb 
aire trying to go to school. 

Thank you.. . ■ ' ■ ■ 

[Prepared statement of Marvin Peterson follows:] 

'•■ , » * • ■ ■ ■ 

Prepared Statement of Marvin J. Peterson, President, National Association 
.of Veterans Program Administrators 

Mr. Chairman ana 'other distinguished members, it is a privilege and opportunity 
for me to be here today representing the National Association of Veterans Program 
Administrators (NAVPA), and to address you with our concerns. 

By way of introduction, my name is Marvin J. Peters&n and I am currently presi- 
dent of ; NAVPA. It has been my privilege to serve in this position for five different 
terms - 1 have' chaired five National NAVPA Conventions and have served on the 
Veterans Administrator's Advisory Committee on Education and rehabilitation for 
three years. I've acted as an advisor to HEW Undersecretary's Task Force on Veter- 
ans. I have also served on the following committees: National Academy of Public 
Administration Advisory Committee, Washington, D.G.; Council of Vietnam Veter- 
ans, Inc, and thje Center for Policy Research,, Inc. Advisory Committee, New York. I 
have been -an integral part of programs pertaining to veterans on the college, local, 
and state levels.for over" ten years. Therefore, I am acutelysaware of the value of the 
**¥eterans Cost of Inst ruction Payments Program (VCIP), administered by the De- 
partment of Education/ It has provided excellent services for veterans. I have come 
to testify to this fact today, 

Recenthnwe received notifife^^^that VCIP had been appropriated 3 million^ dol- 
lars for'ftSeal year 1983— a,)§ffiP^ of 1.8 million dollars frpm the previous.year. 
The m6ney was to be sJlooalSo^f %proxmately 900 institutions presently serving 
more than 225,000 veterans and^l^ndants who are pursuing educational and voca- 
tional training programs on theiiScampuses. Unfortunately we have now been- in- 
fornied that VGfP funding has been designated for rescission in fiscal year 1983 and 
recommended for zero funding in fiscal year '1984; the final year of the program's 
authorization. Apparently, this recommendation by the Department of Education 
has been made because of the decline in the number of veterans who will be enroll- 

t • ' , . ■ "'* 
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ing in colleges, and the feeling that the 3 million dollar appropriation cannot ade- 
quately fulfill the mandates of the program, v 

Figures just released by the Veterans Administration (VK) as part of President 
Reagan's latest budget proposal reveal that in fiscal year. 1984 there will still be 
some 553,300 veterans who are expected to use their G.I. Bill educational benefits. 
This figure is down from the 683,400 who used benefits in fiscal year 1982. j.-.-lp] ; : . 

" Certainly, the 225,000 veterans now receiving G,I. benefits and who are receiving 
services provided^by the VCIP institutions should continue to receive thejsame as-;. 
distance, afforded their neers^ho have proceeded them, There are mi^y;:]unem-. 
ployed veterans who still remam unaware - t^at they have any veterans benefits 

; available ;tb;them^ 

-gram^e'ffectiyely ajBsiats^'t^'grou^l-L/;;-',* \. '■ \ ' • »" . . - . " „ . ' V 

One of the problems with uhemployment in our nation today is ^ the lack of skilled 
workers to fiU the available slots in the job market. By coincidence, one of VCIP's 
main responsibilities is to seek* out these veterans and assist them in enrolling in a 
meaningful program. This will hopefully benefit both the veteran and the economy. 

Although our 3 million dpllar allocation is very insignificant in the total educa- 
tional budget outlay, it is quite significant to those veterans, who are recipients of 
the services provided by these funds on college campuses. In addition, it is very sig- 
nificant to the private sector who is desperately seeking trained personnel. Dollar : 
for dollar this program is probably one of the most cost effective programs ever ad- 
ministered in the Department of Education. Furthermore, there are no indirect 
costs charged by the colleges— all financial awards which are made to schools 
through VuIP directly 'benefit veterans. " * " 1 

Another important aspect of this continuances of VCIP is that a network of dedi- 
cated and trained personnel located in these .institutions can continue with their 
inter-agency linkage to those units of the private' sector, as well as the local, state, 
. and federal government agencies who .offer assistance to veterans. This network 
could also* be effectively utilized in the future, after the present authorization 
period, giving assistance with initial training and reti^uning of veterans for future 
employment. This is another story, ahd needs to be discussed with the appropriate 
Congressional committee at a later time. If funding of VCIP is continued in fiscal 
year 1983, this extremely important network will be saved- 

The colleges themselves have also given substantial financial support to their 
OVA offices from state monies. This, of course, has enhanced the VCIP program. It 
is important to 'note that one of the. mandates of VCIP legislation states that any 
institution accepting money from the Department of Education for VCIP, also 
agrees to maintain a visible office on campus from which to . serve veterans. Without 
VCIP fundmg^NAVPA is concerned that strained college budgets would precipitate 
the closure of these offices, in the OVA offices, most VCIP coordinators act as the 
VA certifying official. They handle all the' certification of enrollments of eligible 
veterans and other dependants to the Regional Office's of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, certifying that; the veteran is, indeed, enrolled in viable classes and is in pur-, 
suit of an objective, OVA personnel have a tremendous responsibility to track 
changes in the veterans program, noting increases or reductions in credit hours, du- 
plication of classes, terminations of enrollment, etc. They then promptly notify the 
VA for corrective action. This timely reporting coiisequently reduces overpayments 
to veterans. ' 

The problem with overpayments is an extremely important issue. A case injpoint 
is the report issued by the Controller General of the United States in 1976, MWD- 
76-1095 This report was very critical of the VA concerning the problem with over- 
payments to veterans attending school under the. G.L Bill. At that time, the over- 
payments were in excess of 400 million dollars and had previously been over one 
billion dollars. The- report clearly pointed out that each school s accurate and 
prompt reporting was and is a major factor in reducing overpayments. . . 

From past experience and with awareness of the tight budget situation in all in- 
stitutions today, it would appear that most QVA offices will surely disappear when 
the VCIP funding is terminated. Certification, functions would then be simply rela- 
gated to a clerk in the Registrar's Office, and* other services Would be terminated. 
Because of the myriads of paperwork required by the VA, that person's ability to 
efficiently handle the total responsibilities of certification and subsequent monitor- 
ing of the veteran student's academic progress W^uld be impossible. If this occurs, 
overpayment will unavoidably increase. This will; automatically create a new crisis 
for the Federal Government, since they will have no alternative but to initiate the 
essential machinery to collect the r overpaynierits fr$m the veteran; in addition, regu- 
lations require ; that the y Ajw^ these overpayments 
to the inBjtitutjfbn^ liability, the 
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resultant litigation will be both time-oonsumihg and costly, hot only to the govern- 
ment but also to the institution. Legal sei^ces will )^ome necessary in order to 
'defend against the VA assessment ' . ■: -J ■ . " ■ , 

Congress has funded the VCIP program through the Department of Education 
since 1973. During the peak veteran enrollment period, oyer 1500 institutions were 
awarded apro rata share of 25 million dollars -tQ handle the services provided to 
veterans. These 1500 institutions comprised the bulk of the schools who were enroll- 
ing vetpraite: As VCtP payments have gradually been reduced to a low of 4:8 million 
in fifl<^ year 1981, about 650 institutions have hot been funded and 
out of the VCIP network. We believe that this has substantially contributed to thef 
overpayment problem remaining somewhat; static oyer the last fewiyeart. ;The pri- 
mary reason tor this has been because of the reduced efficiency in the certifiation 
monitoring functions as the schools closed down their OVA offices when VCIP funds 
were reduced. ' ■ * V * x '"' - il ' : ""'**' ~^ 

In summary, NAVPA beUev€» that our funo^g should be re 
lion figure by a Supplemental appropriation, rather than eliminating VCIP funding 
entirely. We can, & fact, possibly save the Federal Government miDions of dollars 
in overpayments while continuing to provide much" needed services to veterans. It is 
our hope that Congress will see the need to continue this vital program. It is cost 
effective and will help in the reduction of overpayments *tq veterans while providing 
needed services. - ^ 

Thank you very much for toour time. If there are any questions; I would be happy : 
to respond to them. ; \ . 

Mr. Owens [presiding]. Thank you very much, Mr/Peterson. 
Ms. Linda Fibres, executive director of the Coijncil on Legal Edu-. 
cation Opportunity is next. t ■ :> 

STATEMENT OP LINDA FLORES, EXECUTIVE DIIffiCTOR, COUNCIL 

ON LEGAL EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY 

* ■■* ■■ .i i.i • • ■ • y *. 

Ms. Flores. Good afternoon. r 

It is a privilege and an honor to appear before this subcommittee 
today. "■' v ■ ' ' ' • • "■ ' 

As indicated, I am Linda Flores> the executive director of the 
Council on Legal Education Opportunity, and perhaps more signifi- 
cantly, a, CLEO fellow. I am here to dfecuss the program's fiscal 
posture' for fiscal years 1983 and 1£84 and those factors which 
make this program so important to the Nation and the CLEO fel- 
lows who participate in. it. . 

Although this subcommittee is familiar with the program, it is 
nonetheless important to discusa CLEO's vital role in providing 
. continued access to the legal profession for the economically disad- 
vantaged and the need for continued Federal funding/ 

While minority agpess to legal education h^s increased dramati- 
. cally since 1968 when the program began, mieaningful accfess to 
graduate and professional opportunity by many disadvantaged 
Americans continues to be an elusive goal. , 

The CLEO prograih seeks to reduce this under-representation of 
minority and economically disadvantaged groups within the legal 
profession by providing an alternate mechanism for assessing the 
potential of each program participant for the study of law within 
the law school environment. .. . 

Thus*/ the prograjn is designed to serve those persons who aspire 
and are qualified to enter the legal profession but who, because of 
substantial economic deficiency and marginal admissions creden- 
tials, may be unable to gain admission to law school under tradi- 
tional admissions criteria. 

The prbgramijSlentifies qualified law school candidates and pro- 
vides the opportunity for law school matriculation by conducting 



seven academic^ summer institutes for law school candidates and 
pfovidin^annual fellowships for successful institute participants. ; 

The ihs^tutes mirror ^e law school experience by providing a 6- 
week in^^risive study program in legal analysis and law develop- 
ment. The curriculum emphasizes abstract thinking, legal research, 
and legal writing techniques. The vifistitutes are staffed* by regular 
law faculty whose primary responsibility during the institute is to 
evaluate each student's potential for successfully mastering the law 
school curriculum. j: / V : '. j.; 1 "^ " • "-""^i .:i ■ 

The financial Component of |he program is provided by vfay of 
fellowships in the amount ofs$l,000 a year for each successful 
CLEO student. The provision ' of the stipend is contingent upon sat- 
isfaction of several conditions, full-tune enrollment at an ABA-a^- 
provediaw^chool in the fall tefnj^mmediately following the insti- 
tute, and tn£ maintenance of gJS^Smnding status throughout the 
duration ofthe grant. ' ' C ' 

Since its inception, CLEO has complied with the three-pronged 
test set forth by the administration for continued Federal support 
of worthwhile programs, namely, demonstrated success, fiscal in- 
tegrity, and substantial elements of volunteerism in the program. 

CLEO is one of the few federally funded programs of its type 
which has ^ compiled substantial documentation of the program's 
overwhelming success. Since 1968, CLED has provided an opportu- 
nity for law study to some 3,200 students. Availably data -Clearly 
demonstrates that CLEO fellows have attained an impressive 
record of achievement, ^including performance within law school, 
Bar performance, and iflost importantly, the employment activities 
of the program's graduates. 

The program has produced approximately 1,800 law school grad- 
uates involved in a broad spectrum of legal and law-related activi - 
ties, including judges, State representatives, law professor^,' execu- 
tive administrators in various fields, congressional staff, and 
others. Thus, the CLEO model of academic and financial support is 
one that works. * a ■ / 

The .program is also cost effective. While many programs have 
suffered substantial cost increases over the years, thB CLEO pro- 
gram has' been a rare exception. In the last 8 years, the prograjn 
has functioned with virtually no increase in cost \ to the Federal 
Government. Judicious cost-saving measures have been implement- 
ed over the past several years, inclulding executive staff salary 
freezes and reduction, in" program staff. Once staffed by 11 employ- 
ees; 4;he program now operates with a dedicated, full-tune staff of 6. 
A careful review df the program's budget already reveals a bare- 
bpn^^peratipn. : * 

pn^cfitip^the profession has done its share. The ABA has been 
a 4 principal amtribi^itoMn its^dual capacity as one of CLEO's spon- 
soring organizatioiis f a|td as an administrative conduit for the pro- 
gram funding from the Federal Government. Also, the Law School 
Admission Council has provided funds to offset emergency postage 
and printing costs of fhe program xs\ a spiraling economy. 

Xhe unchanged annual stipend of $1,000 for each successful insti- 
tute participant provides a minimum of Federal support for the dis- 
advantaged students ; the program serves. Other federally funded 
graduate and professional programs, such as GPOP, public service 
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and mining fellowships, have proyfded stipend assistance of mini-/ 
mally $4,200 per year, with institutional support components , as •> 
well. ,v; : ^. . •'; ••: 

It was to correct this disparity in assistance, coupled with tfeei 
program's impressive record of achievement, which er^couraged^ V;; 
Congress to amend CLEO's legislation to provide new ap 
ceilings for CLEO under, the reauthpn^d Higher Education Act. of {• 
1965, as amended. ";. • - *••••'•.• ,;•-.•'•'. v;^• v ^^'•^•••••/'•V"•••. v ' 
^ • !The: fined prong of the administration's test b^also. l>e^n^^i^ ^ 
Sincfe CLEO s inception, the Federal support has served as se&i 
money, generating the revenues necessary for conducting of the * 
summer institutes from the law- school community. ' Initially, the 
non-Federal share represented between 20 to 30 percent of the total 
summer institute costs. > : «\ . " . / ''. 

However, over the last several years, the effects of inflation on 
the cost of legal education have thrust an even greater share of the 
institute's operating cost oipon the law school.* With fixed Federal ^ 
support, the law school community now absorbs approximately 60 
percent of .the institute's costs as a demonstration of commitment 
to the prograto; ; ^. 

, The^law schools, without Federal assistance, cannot maintain the 
academic institutes while they, themselves, face reduced education 
budgets.. - > % 

At a time when legal education is itself in ja difficult? fiscal situa- 
tion, it is extremely important to realize that the $1 million of 
annual Federal support for this program generates as much as $3 
million in cash and services annually from the law schools.- It is un- 
likely that these funds will continue to be forthcoming without the 
catalyst provided by CLEO. '--„." * 

The elimination of all Federal support to CLEO in fiscal years 
1983 and 1984 will shave aft* adverse impact on the program's con- 
tinued viability and assuiftfs : symbolic proportions. The proposed 
cuts would have the greatest immediate impact on the CLEO fel- 
lows presently enrolled in law school. It is unlikely that even the 
modest amount represented by the CtEO fellowship award can be 
' recouped through alternative sources of financial support For most 
CLEO students; the $1,000 stipend plus corollary tuition scholar- 
ships and loans tiieans the difference between attending or not at- 
tending law school. 

Although the administration has justified the elimination of 
funding on the perceived ability of the program to attract private 
dollars, the proposed elimination of Federal support would in fact 
serve *to cripple the pending fund-raising initiative directed at 
CLEO alumni, corporations, law firms, and foundations to increase 
' the small amount of the fellowship presently awarded to program 
graduates. 

In this 1 instance, Federal support and partnership with the pri- 
vate sector ih CLEO's fuhd raising is a necessary prerequisite. The 
Federal Government has made a major commitment in the last 
. decade to the cause of increasing education^'6p|oiiunity to the 
poor and disadvantaged groups within our ^<^iety^ This is ah im- 
portant commitment not only in terms of fairness, but also in 
terms of wise allocation of resources. / ! 



Compared to many Federal support programs, CLEO is impres- 
sive becaus<i;he payoff is enormous, concrete, clear and quick. The 
• /" modest Fed^J^uOTort is matched several times by the substantial 

* \^antary contributions of th^ law school comn^inity and is repaid 
to the Government many times over in higher taxes from individ- 

£ uajs and in services to their respective commuilities. 

Recognizing that there are current demands on % the Federal 
; pursd that call for fiscal integrity, the very small amount required 

* 'ip* CI4EQ can bestow huge dividends for the future. * 

; Thank you for your time. 
' ^ [Prepared statement of Linda Flores follows:] \ y 

* I [ •Prk^akkd ^atementvof Linda Fl6res; EbcsamvE Director, Council on Legal 

Education Opportunity 

-Good morning, I am .Linda Flores- I appear- before you today in my capacity as 
, both the Executive Director of the Council on Legal Education Opportunity (CLEO) 
and, perhaps more significantly i as a CLEO fellow, to discuss the program's fiscal 
posture for fiscal year 1983 and 1984. And, to address factors which make this pro- 
gram so important to the Nation and the CLEO fellows who participate in it. Al- 

f though this Subcommittee ifhfamiliar with the program's purposes and objectives, it 
is nonetheless important for this Subcommittee to have a complete understanding of 
CLEO's vital role in providing continued access to the legal profession for the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged and why, in this era of reduced Federal spending, Congress 
should nevertheless continue its support of CLEO as sound financial policy. V 

CI40 BACKGROUND , 

The Council on Legal Education Opportunity, a joint program of three national 
bar associations and two organizations representing legal education and accredita- " 
tion, wl formed with both Federal Government and private financial support in 
1968. The CLEOpjrogram was created to redress the dramatic underrepresentation 
of minority and economically disadvantaged groups within the legal profession. The 
' . concerns of 1968 were concrete: less than 1 percent of the lawyers of this country 
were Black and in some States there were more than 30,000 Black residents for 
each Black lawyer; and the comparative figures for other minority and disadvan- 
taged groups were even more discouraging. Many people realized then that social 
unrest of the 60's and other troubles in our society would not be resolved until all 
segments of American society had ready access to the means for peaceful dispute 
resolution through the legal system, and representation in the decision-making 
. arenas of society. And wh3e there is evidence that* minority group access to legal 
education has increased dramatically since 1968 in contrast to previous t levels, is 
still appears that meaningful access to graduate and professional opportunity by dis- 
advantaged Americans continues to be an elusive goal. The goal of greater economic 
and political participation in the mainstream of. society remains an unrealized 
dream for many. The 1982 Annual Survey on Current Population Statisticsjof the 
Bureau of the Census reports that of 606,000 lawyers in the United States, cWy 3.6 
percent are minority attorneys. When one considers the fact that the number of all 
minority students enrolled in law schools has stabilized at approximately 8 percent 
- over the last five years, there is little doubt that the disparity which caused CLEO s 
inception in 1968, as yet, has not been sufficiently ameliorated to warrant the termi- 
nation of the program. ' • 

Furthermore, disadvantaged groups, as a while (the current CLEO target popula- 
tion), contend that higher education has proven to be a more effective vehicle ,than ; 
most for obtaining a more equitable distribution of political influence. This is so 
simply because those persons most involved in the^decision-makine process of this 
country are, themselves, products of the higher education system. This phenomenon 
is particularly germane to the legal profession, given its role within- the country's 
decision-making process generally arid jtejnstoric lack of accessibility by those rep- 
resenting the interests of the disadvantaged. Tne profession's impact on the forma- 
tion of national policy is widely conceded because of the relationship of lawyers to 
" all three branches of Government, comprising almost exclusively the judicial, and 
significant percentage bf both the legislative and executive branches. 

The CLEO program seeks to reduce the underrepresentation of minority and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged groups within the legal profession by providing an alter- 
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note mechanism for assessing, within the law school environment itself, the poten- 
tial of each program participant for the study of law. Thus, the program is designed 
to serve those persons who aspire and are qualified to enter the legal profession but 
who, because of substantial economic deficiency and marginal admission credentials 
may be unable to gain admission to law school urrder traditional admission criteria 
which may conceal .as much talent as they disclose. • 

The program achieves its goal of identifying qualified law school candidates and 
providing the opportunity for law school matriculation via the operation of aca- 
demic summer institutes for prospective law students and the provision of annual 
fellowships. : . '.V / " 

The academic component of the program is administered by seven (7) annual re- 
gional summer institutes located across the country, sponsored jointly by CLEO and 
regional consortia of ABA-accredited law schools. The summer institutes are based 
upon the premise that significant numbers of economically and educationally disad- 
vantaged students who would be excluded from legal education through the use of 
traditional measures of aptitude can, with financial and academic-support, success- 
fully negotiate the law school curriculum. Accordingly, the academic component of . 
the institutes has been structured with the following goals in mind: (1) to give the 
students insight into legal analysis and methodology; $) to increase the legal writh- 
ing, skills of students by identifying areas of difficulty; and providing developmental 
assistance; and (3) to facilitate student intellectual and psychological adjustment to 
the ambiguities inherent in the "law school method." These institutes mirror the 
law school experience by providing six-week intensive study program in legal 
analysis and law development and emphasize abstract thinking, legal research and 
legal writing techniques. The institutes are staffed by regular law faculty whose pri- 
mary responsibility during the institute is to evaluate each student's potential for 
successfully mastering the law school curriculum. Students who successfully demon- 
strate this potential are provided law school placement assistance and an annual 
stipend. 

•The .financial component of the program is provided by- way of fellowships in the 
amount of $1,000.00 a year for each' successful CLEO student. The provision of the 
stipend is contingent upon the satisfaction of several conditions: full-time enroll- 
ment at an ABA-accredited law school in the fall term immediately following the 
institute and the maintenance of "good standing" status throughout the duration of 
the grant. Presently, over $550,000.00 annually is provided by CLEO to its Fellows 
enrolled in law school. :r; ( . . . 

FISCAL' YEAR 1983 AND 1984 BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS 

Since its inception, CLEO has complied with the three-pronged test set forth by 
the Administration for continued federal support of worthwhile programs: (1) dem- 
onstrated success; (2) fiscal integrity; and (3) substantial elements of voluntarism in 
the program. ' J 

CLEO is one of the few federally-funded programs of its type which has compiled 
substantial' documentation of the program's overwhelming success. Since 1968, 
CLEO has- provided an opportunity for Taw study to some 3,203 students. Available 
data clearly and convincingly demonstrates that CLEO Fellows have attained "an im- 
pressive record ssf achievement by any measure, including performance within the 
academic arena^of law school, bar performance, and most importantly, the employ- 
ment activities of the program's graduates (See Appendix for detailed summary of 
the CLIJO* Fellows' performance data). The program has* produced approximately 
1,800 law school .graduates involved in a broad spectrum of legal and law-related 
activities, including lawyers (public interest, private, corporate); judges; a state (rep- 
resentative; law professors; executive administrators in various fields; Congressional 
staff, etc. The net result of the progrfcm has been increased access to the legal 
system 'and tot he decision-making machinery of the country by those who have 
been historically disenfranchised for reason of race and/or economic status. Thus, 
the CLEO rnodel^academic and financial support is one that works! 

The Program is cost-effective. While many programs have suffered substantial 
cost increases over the years, the CLEO program has been a rare exception. In the 
last eight (8). tears, the program has continued to service successfully its disadvan- 
taged studentTpfepulation with virtually no increase in cost to the federal govern- 
ment. Judicious cost-saving measures have been implemented over the past several 
years 'with an eye^toward fiscal austerity, including executive staff salary freezes 
„ and significant reduction in program staff; once staffed by eleven employees, the 
>.; program now operates with a dedicated staff of five. A careful review of the pro- 
gram's budget already reveals a "bare-bones'- operation. 
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In addition, the ABA has for years been a principal contributor in, itsilual capac- 
ity as one of CLEO's sponsoring organizations and administrative conduit for the 
program's funding from the federal government. The. ABA contributes annually 
so me $22,000.00 to the program's operation and in fiscal year 1982, the ABA contrib- 
uted some $62,000 to address unanticipated financial obligations unmet by any 
other funding source. Indeed, additional funding in 1980 from the Law School Ad- 
mission Council (LSAC) in the amount of $5,000.00 was provided to offset postage 
and printing costs of tr^frdgram. 

The* annual stipen/fof $1,000 for each successful institute participants, although 
inadequate by today's standards, provides a minimum of federal support for the 
truly needy students the program services^ Other federally-funded graduate and pro- 
TessAOnal programs, e.g., GPOP, Public Service and Mining Fellowships, have pro- 
vided stipend assistance of minimally $4,200.00 per year and some of these programs 
have had institutional support components as well. This disparity in funding levels 
for students funded through similar federal programs under the same legislation 
has-substantially hampered CLEO's efforts to provide even minimally accceptable 
financial assistance. It was to correct this disparity in assistance, coupled with the 
program's impressive record of achievement, which encouraged Congress to' amend 
CLEO's legislation to provide new appropriation ceilingnftf CLEO under the 
reauthorized Higher Education Act of 1965, as Amended. Hp . i .. 

The final prong of the Administration's test has also beerraiet. Since CLEO's in- 
ception, £he federal support has served as seed money for generating the revenues 
necessary for the conduction of the summer institutes from the Jaw school commu- 
nity. Initially, the non-fiederal share represented between 20-30 percent of the total 
summer institute costs. However, over the last several years, the ever-spiralling 
costs of legal education coupled with the effects of inflation, have thrust an even 
greater share of the institutes' operating costs upon the law school; given the fixed 
level of federal support, the law school community now absorbs approximately 60 
percent of institute costs as a demonstration of their commitment to the program. 
The law schools, without federal assistance, cannot maintain the academic institutes, 
while themselves facing reduced education budgets. 

In addition; the law schools provide some tuition scholarships, as well as other 
forms of financial support in recognition of the CLEO Fellows marginal economic 
stability. At a time when legal education is, itself, in a difficult fiscal situation, it is 
extremely important to realize that the $1,000,000. of annual federal support for 
this program generates as much as $3,000,000.00 in cash and services annually from 
the law schools. And, it is unlikely that these funds will continue to be forthcoming 
without the catalyst provided by CLEO. The absence of CLEO from the legal educa- 
tion arena and the national scene generally would serve notice to the country that 
involvement of our disadvantaged communities in the "body-politic is no longer a 
social priority. When coupled with the present shift in national priorities to econom- 
ic concerns, the continued viability of the CLEO program assumes symbolic propor- 
tions. / 

The elimination of all federal support to CLEO in fiscal years 1983 and 1984 will 
have an adverse effect on the program's continued viability. Because the program 
receives its Congressional appropriation on ah annual basis, the proposed cuts 
would have the greatest immediate impact on the CLEO Fellows presently enrolled 
in law 4 school. Their background of economic disadvantage, coupled with their re- 
ceipt of the maximum in available loan resources, makes it unlikely that the modest 
amount represented by the CLEO fellowship award can be recouped through alter- 
ative sources of financial support. For most CLfiO students^ the $1,000 stipend plus 
corollary tuition scholarships and loans mean the difference between attending or 
not attending law school. Thus, it can be anticipated that many will be "required to 
interrupt, if not totally discontinue, their law studies at a point close to completion. 

Although the Administration has justified the elimination of funding in fiscal 
year 1983 on the perceived ability of the program to attract private dollars, the pro- 
posed elimination of federal support would serve to cripple the pending fundraising^ 
initiative directed at CLEO Alumni, corporations, law firms and foundations. As' 
suggested by the Administration and as its contribution to present efforts to limit 
federal spending, CLEO is launching a private fundraising campaign with which to 
increase the small amount of the fellowship presently awarded to program gradu- 
ates to a more meaningful level. However, the Administration's proposed budget cut 
could signal a retrenchment in the national commitment to the program which 
would, in turn, chill the private sector fundraising initiative. Federal ,support, and 
partnership with the private, sector in CLEO's fundraising, is a necessary prerequi- 
site to the success of these endeavors. 
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The federal government-has made a major commitment in the tot decade Jxm *e 
cause of increasing educational opportunity to the poor and d'.sadvan^ed groups 
within our society' This is an important commitment not only in terms rf>™«*- 
but also in terms of wise allocation of resources. Compared to many federa » support ■ 
programs, CLEO is impressive because the payoff is concrete, c ea r an d^quic k the 
modest federal support is matched several times by the s ubstantial volunta^ contn, 
buUohs of the law^chool community and is repaid to the government many times 
^ver^ higl^ texe* from these individuals and in services to their respective com- , 

""Although JthC©0b,00d,00 in federal support represents an extremely modest 
amSuTmih^ 

ately negative effect on the minority ajid-di^vantaged communiUes -the p 
wrvWpXttlarly given other cute in social programs: The legal Profewioa w one, 
11*^ direct meana by which th^ 

framework of this society and participate fully in its advantages and benefits. Kec 
otmizmg that there are current demands on the federal purse that «dl for fiscal 
X^ty, The very small amount of money required for CLEO can bestow huge divi- 
dends for the future. * 
Thank you for you time and attention. 




fc CLEO FELLOWS ACADEMIC AND BAR PERFORMANCE DATAt AN ABSTRACT 

." '■ ,•• : ■ ' 7 ■ '■ ■ 

The twelve years of CLEO have witnessed, among other things, a major educa- . 
tloflfcl eccomplishment. With the gradual proliferation of affirmative action ad- 
missions programs has also cone- the increased availability of "performance -re la ted" 
data concern ing the minority group student within affirmative action admis iione . 
Thus, many implicit yet prevsillng assumptions on minority group performance ^with- 
UV the academio arena may . now be examined in ways hot previously available to ua . > 
This is no small development einee many of these programs Were basedV initially, 
on Untested theories regarding the academic potential of minority group students. 
Moreover, the opportunity to examine long-'fcerm implications and societal effects 
of these programs vis-a-vis the current career placement of program graduates can 
now be explored With more than merely theoretical projection. 

In view of the upcoming legislative reauthori ration of CLEO, the CLEO'National 
Office initiated a comprehensive survey in the; summer of 1978 to compile relevant 
data on ^^performance of the more than 1,410 Program participants during and 
after their matriculation .in law school to assess the Program) s impact.' To do so, 
we have examined for each CLEO Fellow surveyed several significant variables, 
including quantifiable law school admission credentialsi performance within the 
academic arena pf law school j bar performance; and most importantly, the employ- 
ment achievements of the Program's graduates.- 

: m \ 

Scope of the Survey 

The survey of CLEO graduates* academic and bar performance data involved 690 

Program Fellows from the entering classes of 1968 through 1975, that is, the law 

graduates of the classes 1971 through 1978. The survey represented a 48.9) ra- 
ta- • •• 
sponss from the total available pool of 1,410 CLEO law school graduates during the 

time period, covered. It should be noted that at the time the survey was initiated 

no significant data on bar performance and employment pursuits was yet available • 

from the CLEO entering classes of 1976 through 1979 1 the 1976 entering classes 

(i.e., 1979 law graduates) hadjnot yet been fully surveyed} the entering classes 

of 1977 through 1979 were then enrolled in lsw school. 
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friantif labia Law School Admission' Credential! i LSAT and CPA 

V 

Of the- 664 Fellows for whom wa had admission test score data, the mean icon 
of performance on tha LSAT wai 422 (score range; 200-800); mean UGPA was 2.76 on 
the ecale of 4.00 - A. In the case of both mean UCPA and LSAT of the CLEO Fellows 
survsyed^it would be improper to project these factors alone as indicative of the 
potential law school psrformance projeoted for this group at- large. .This approach 
would be particularly improper given the weight accorded to non-quantifiable dsta 
by most of the law schools *hioh admitted theie CLEO atudenta, particularly the 
CUDO Summer Institute performance evaluation. • •'• • 

' r : J ■ •>. • : • ' • • • •;./, . •-'/.• . v. . v • • 

However, mean UCPA and lsat data presents a; useful basis for review between 
CLEO and noa-CLEO law^school students, particularly when variables of race/ethni- 
city and law school performance are factored Into 'the analysis. For now, suffice 
it to say that the mean LSAT performance of CLEO Fellows of 422 was well below, the 
average score achieved by regularly admitted students, i.e., 551.9. Similarly, 
the cumulative undergraduate academic record of CLEO Fellows -surveyed was -2. 76 
while that of the traditionally accepted law school student approximated 3.02.\ 

Law School Perforroan ccft Ac ademic Standing 

• ■ — — : ~ — v. . 

Preliminarily, it. should be noted that the students covered by the survey at- 
tended a total of 107 different ABA- approved law schools. However, of the 107 
schools attended by the Fellows surveyed, twenty-seven (27) particular schools are 
associated with a majority of students reporting: 415 of the 682 students (60.8%) 
for whom data on this factor is available attended one of the- 27 highlighted 
schools. It should be noted as well that the twenty-seven schools present a 
varied cross-section of institutions currently serving- the interests of legal 
education, including many schools noted nationally for their solid academic pro- 
grams and rigorously applied academic standards such as the University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles,- Davis, and Berkeley campuses), Harvard University, George- 
town, Columbiay and others. This factor Was considered significant because 'the 
data on Fellows 1 academic standing reflects a surprisingly successful record of 
performance for the period of law school enrollment. 

> ■ I ■ ■ 
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. If* GOOD STANDING . LESS THAN GOOD STANDING 

. > ABSOLUTE N6. % Of TOTAL ABSOLUTE-* NO* % OP TOTAL 

1ST YEAR 594 , 87.0 09 13.0 

. 2ND YEAR 643 ' , 94.1 40 5.9 

3RD YEAR ' 677 99.6 3 0.4 

.VALID CASES i 600 ■ MISSING CASES t ' . > 10 , 

In- the first ytar of law school, 07% of those Fellow siunrsyed were reported 
to be in good standing at the conclusion of that psriodf. At the conclusion of the 
ssoodt yser of law study ths number of students in good standing rose to 94.1% j and- 
la ths* third year ths number rose to a seemingly pheimminal 99. 61 In good academic 
-standing*' . .\ • . •' , ■• '■]■■ • >v" '■' :• : ■ 

Ths data on Fellows 1 , acadeaio performance is. impressive. Although littls 
national data can be found which presents a clear picture of the general minority . 
law students' rate of retention irt law schools for the time period examined, -it 
can be said that the CLEO experience/ result is measurably better. Moreover, when 
one considers the "predictive index" used in determining student performance in * 
the first year of law study, the success of the CLEO Fellows looms even greater. 

Bar Performance 

The results of the survey of CLEO Fellows 1 bar performance has established that 
55.0% or 378 of the 678 graduates responding passed their respective bar examination 
on the first sitting, and that an additional 18.1% or 123 Fellows, passed on the 
second attempt. A total of 73.9% or 501 of those 678 Fellows who responded had 
passed their respective bar examination at l£ast by their second attempt. 

It is important to note that the bar passage rates were restricted to the first 
jurisdiction in which a graduate sat for the bar examination) moreover. In those 
few cases where no specific pass date for an examination was avail aJbl***to>. discern 
between a bar pass on the first or second try (e.g., a June. 1973 graduate whose 
only recorded sitting and pass on a bar examination occurred In February 1974) , it 
was assumed for the purposS of this atudy that the individual firsfrAat for the bar 




In tha same year a> his graduation! hence, the rebruary 1974 sitting constituted 
the second attempt . Where no specific date of bar passage ie lieted, yet where bar 
admittance was reported, , it is .assumed that thi e adniieion occurred on a third or 
subsequent sitting. 

• . ABSOLOTE NO. * OP TOTAL 

PASS - IS* ATTEMPT . • 378 . 55.8 

pass - awo Attempt 123 . v 

PASS - 3 W> ATTEMPT. OR MORE ^ 81 11.9 

f PAIL - NO PASS REPORTED 96 \; 14*2 .. 

VALID CASESi' . •: ." 670 : ^'- MISSING CASES t 13 ; H • ' 

. Were one to analyze the national bar data, during the year* covered by the CLEO sur- 
vey, i.e., 1971 - 1976, as a total pool, a national bar passage rate of 74% would 
be derlviK; The 74% figure coaparea favorably to the CLEO bar passage rate of 
73 * 9% * ' given the quantif iable data used in predicting the admission of these 

students tnHjit school in the first instance, the CLEO Fellows bar performance is 
Indeed significant. •' 

Law School Attended/Bar Passage 

The. bar examination performance is viewed by many as an essential factor in 
determining the viability of affirmative admission programs, the policy rationale 
for the creation of many of these programs having been the grose under representation 
of minority group presence in the bar. *ln an effort tp ascertain whether the over- 
all success of CLEO Fellows on the bar- examination would remain consistent when 
analysed in the context of a particular: law school's graduates, an additional croee- 
tabulatioif of data was conducted pitting the individual law school attended by CLEO 
Fellows against the variable of bar performance. 

The following, listing of schools represents those schools with at least ten 
graduate! reiponding to the survey. For the purpose of this analysis, bar passage 
was quantified not by the number of individual sittings, but rather by a more general 
category Of bar" passage" 9 At any time,** In creating the more general category, it * 
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was anuMd that ths ultimate passage of the bar is the nor* important consideration 
when compared with Whether an applloant passed on the first, second' or third attewpti 
as noted earlier, the substantial majority of CttfO re Hows passed the bar examination 
on the first or second effort! 

'. / 
A total of twenty-six (26) were involved in this analysis, representing 59. 6% 
of dXO Fallows surveyed or 401 of 673 valid cases. Of the twenty-six schools re- 
presented, fifteen (15) achieved a ninety percent (90%) or better rate of their 
graduateVh^rying successfully negotiated the bar; an additional seven (7) school ■» 
graduates achieved a bar passage rat* of eighty percent (80»> or better. Tha aver* ; ; 
age total rate of bar passage for all CLEO rallows surveyed was eighty-seven and V. * 
ona-hal^parcent (87.5%) or 589 of the 673 valid cases. » 



Several points of interest should be noted when reviewing the following Tablet 
•First, the frequency of retuxne la particularly well distributed,, thereby, , helping 
to reduce concern regarding a potentially disparate or aberrational sample. Second- 
ly, the law schools inWlved, and presumably the bar examination as well, reflect 
a broad geographic range. This factor alone helps to insure the truly national 
character of the data. Third, in spite of the random nature of the rate" of bar 
passage, given the number of classes involved and the differing jurisdictions in 
which candidates sat for the examination, the percentage of those individual candi- 



dates who passed a bar examination 
virtual ichoolst 



remained remarkably consistent across the indi 



LAW SCHOOL ATTENDED/PAS SETS BAR AT SOME TIME 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4*. 
5, 
6. 
7. 



U. of Denver 

U. of New Mexico 

UCLA 

U. of Virginia 
U. Calif-Davis 
Wayne state U. 
U. of Texas 
Howard U. 
U. of Illinois 



No Pass 


Reported 


Passed 




? — 
% 


of Total 


Absolute 


No. % 


Absolute No. 


'i 


Absolute 


No. Sjirvsy 


9 


28.1 


23 


71.9 


32 


. 4.8 


3 


10.7 


25 


89.3 


28 


- 4.2 ' 


e 


32.0 


17 


6a;o 


25 


3.7 


3 


13. 0^ 


20 


87.0 


23 


3.4 


6 


28.6 


15 


71.4 


21 


3.1 


1 


4.8 


20 ' 


95.2 


21 


3.1 


0 


0.0 


18 


100.0 


18 


2.7 


2 


• 11.8 


15 


88.2 


17 


2.5 


"•,2 


12.5 


14 


87.5 


16 


2.4 ' 
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U*WJ School ; '.Jf; ■■■ 

-lb'. Texas Southern U. . 
1JU , Georgetown U. 
13. George Washington U. , 
13.. U. ol:hti,tXf\& ; ■ 
1*4. -,U. O^Bouthorh Calif. 

15. - -.'Tompla^Uk ■ v.': 1 ■ 

16. ' Aritflfcaifltate U.^ 

17. UY Mllf-Berkeley 
10. Columbia U. 

19. Harvard U. 

20. U. of Florida-Gainesville 

21. U. of Miami., ■ 

22. Rutgers U. -Newark . 
.,23. U. of Santa Clara '4 
" 24. U. Calif-Hastinds 

. 25. U. of Houston 

26. U. of Notro Dame 

'" V: 
« ' t 

' Career patterns 



No, Pass Reported 
absolute/; No. ' % 



1 
o 
l 
l 

2 
1 
3 
' 2 
1 

■* J. 
»o 

0 

o 

2 
1 
0 

b 



,6,7 
0.0 

7.f 

15.4; 

7.7 
25.0 
16*7 
9.1 
9.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0, 
20 iO 
IP..9 



paused 
Absolute No. 

14 
14 

12 
12 

.11 
,12 
9 
10 
10 
* 10 

:, xx 

:11 
11 
. o 
9 
10 
10 



f Row Total '-. 

V.of T,otal 
Absolute No, \ Survey 



93.3 


15 


100.0 . 


14\ 


92.3 


13. 


92.3 


13 


64.6 




92.3 


•U 


75,0 


12 


03*3 


12 " 


, 90,9 


11'. 


90.9 


ix; 


^100.0" 




100,0 .. 


vii, 


100.0 V .,- 


Ait; 


60.0 \ 


10 


90.0 1 


10 


100*. 0 . 


10 


100.0 * 


10 




To the extent tha 
gram in law schools i 



ultimate >ralson d'etre, O^-any affirmative admission pro-, 
uu 4 „ ^ — ^o increase' access to the doc is'iOn -making process of both the 

pffcato and governmental sectors by 'members of dioadvantaged groupsi the career pat\ 
terns of successful, graduates of these programs: may be the most sftnif leant measure..' 
of the auccoss of affirmative admiasftons, 

/ "-x. ' ■ ' ■ .."1 . y • . - • -s - . * - . ... 




. • •-The -CUBCf •aurvef sought 'to shed ^cwe/light on .this questijji, .'.Questib/uial . 
$ urn. provided career patterns *Ua on 305 CLE0 Follows or; 2jjj^perc.nt of those -<S| 
' didates Eligible to, respond. ' Although by no moans, complete^ theWce* patterns of), 
'"' CtEO Fellows is particularly interesting when viewed' in. the context that but f«Q»; 

many of those "attorneys Would have b4n denied access to a locyal education. It i& , • . V; 
» interesting to note as well that' the career activities of CLEO FeHQjfr extend wqI^ ,t. 
beyond: the exclusive interests (as traditionally defied) of minority; communities, — * 
' reflecting a job Aiapl^oal.arfd diversity of intereats of epnSideraMs breadth. . /. 

, • . . y) ■ -:' x i- w ' • . „ •. . • • 

... ^ ' . , . b udg e ships - - 7 

. Elected Of/icials 
X<egal Education •''>. 
' G radiate Education 
J - Undergraduate Education -~ r-r*- 



' ii 




0^ 



: \ 



•ft 



Assistant Prosecutors —i-— -—.-i----—. J.I 

• City Attorneys «*- — • - — --•--•^-«■V--.----rr---"" - " u ." - r - TV-"^■ ^ -■''"-• , "7•' , , ; U 
Bta^a Dlstriot Attorneys ,10 
, 1 Federal Agenoies, (Ao^lnistrat;^ ..'J 
■ Federal Agsncios, (Litiattion)--r i -^--r----^---r--^---?v----"r - -^^' - ': / 3* 
: %Fudge Mvooates General Corps' (Military) 

Judioial taw Clerks ^— — — — — 3 

lecutive Direoto**, 't^l-^wla«B\««--«---^T^^«-^^» *--"^""*Vv '4 •' 

jiging Attorney*, Leg*V Bervioei •-.--««-»--/«i----^-^r---r'*»-,...'"'-t;; 

tt Attorneys! Legal Servioes 32 

loipal Government (Administration) — ■-«■— * • I 
Munloipal Government (Litigation) '^-•••---------•-----•-•w---«^-«»-<N^--' > 'y 3 

Hunioipal Government ' (ExeoUtive Director) 4 

Public Defenders (State: fi Federal) — « — — li 

Public Interest Organisations (Administration) j 5^ 

Public Interest Organisations (Litigation) — — — ---">-*■-"■ 1 ^ 

Offioa of State Attorneys G«noral — r»r-r-- — ^-"tr— ■• 15^ 

State Government (Administration) .— — — ; — ■« — -™--^-« -•— — — ' 2 v 

tftate Government r (Litigation) Jt«»i^j^^^W^^«-^ -. -r ll"r 

Offioa of U.S. Attorney r— — »— «j — --~f- — -.--Vfc™ — — —- < — -— V 11 

■ ' '.' •• • • •, • •'.>•' ' " ■' ■ V \ 

' PRIVATE SECTOR 1 ' 

•", : u ... , • • 1 . • " ..' '■ ;. v 

Congressional Aides (House of Representatives) — ' --— -— ' 1 . 

-Congressional Aides (Sanftto) ------------ — - — -— — — — — — - — 2 

Corporate Practioe (Litigation) ------ — — — — . , 32 

Corporations, flanks, Insurance Companies, Accounting firms, et. a 1. (Ad- 
ministration) ------- — ■ — — r-f —- . • 5 

Entropronour (owner of a Real Eafcati* firm) — — ■ — — - — — 1 

Law Clerk — — --' — A— *r " — — >■ 2 

Partner in a Law ^drm (3 or more partners in firm) — — — ,— — --- . .. U^r 

Private Practice (lolo practttidhor or partnership) — --■ 57 

Staff Attorney init Law Firrn^i or more ^partners in firm) — — — — 7&k.- 

Staff Attorney l£a Small Law v Fitm ------ —r^*-——; — r— — "— i' -:. 



Total ■ ■', o 305 

, Conclusion p^>j^ \ ) ' 

In the final analysis.' the performance of CLEO Follows speaks for itself. When 
one. considers that the Program consciously .services students* that- the objective pre- 
dictors showed' to' be high risk candidates, the CLEO Fellows* academic and post-law 
achool performances-successes assume even greater significance. 
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* ' " awjpwiTicipwrr data wtrofrr 

February,. 1*83 

; >' , '•• * ■ ' ■ ..." . • , • . .'■ 

'Number of atudante parti oipftht* CLBO tinw ,it§ inwptioni - <J ; 

■ Vl| /U9«B imv i»to j^n iHi jmia^ 

. . 1 .-ruT "TO'~aiJ Tai 7ai7 .ajj3$a5\ hi aao .wi.^Tf/aw ao7 219 TIT 

2 1, Number bf ■tudint«;»y^i|^ulT/;'bompl«ting th« iwiwmr in*tit^t« prog rami 



■■■I.*;.','' 



Number of eumn*r'inatitute greduataa entering ilaw echcoii 
1968 1969 1970 19 71 1972 1973 . 1974 19 7* 1976 19f7 197B 1979 1900 lgBl 1982 

in "400 ~viT lor ~2io TTb ^2X9 IbT Tg? To! TTbT T§e ia» 



TOTAL 
3,303 



TOTAL 
3*203 



Number of atudante who have graduated fro* law idiooli \^ 

I960 1969 197Q 1971 1972 1973 *19 74 1975 1976 1977 1970 1979 1906 AfrO], 1982 
"~Tj"l93 131 "137 T44 158 161 152 150 124 114 124 % ; jFfifl NA 



TOTAL. 
1,771 



ft, tyimber of law ichool graduate who hava paaaad tha bax^xaminatl dm y 

1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 £981 1902 
~^"I78T2"^2 56 53 54 45.' 2 2 1 HA NA NA NA r 

^Number of law echool graduate* for. whoea CLEO hag no bar data i ' 

i960 1969 197p; ; l97L 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 19 BO 199^ 19 8X . 
*""T*6". *"~39:r~~70 "~B3 ,97,, . 99 95 148 122 113 " 124 NA NA NA 



. . 7, Number of lew^eehbol gradijati^. who failed tha bar examination*. 



196 B 1969 1970 1971 1972 19,73; 19?4 1975 1976. 1977 1978 1979 1980 19 Bl 1982 
7 29 10 4 5 8 "6 12 NA NA NA NA NA NA NA 



TOTAL 
. 603 



TOTAL 
1,084 



TOTAL 
81 



, 8, Number of gredyetee who never' ,took bar •xaminetloju - 

' 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973*1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 

NOTBi Bar inf 6r»atlon ,ia grdaaj^ underetated. Thie information la not generally 
by tha law echoole and qatf.>only be aeeertalned with accuracy if it la £n?vp 



which of the fifty <S0) jurisdiction* an individual eat for an examietjljMy, 



TOTAL 
3 



Known 
\ in 



V 



21-531 O - 64.-. 19' 
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■ Hurtb* r bf , itvdanU , audit in?* CLTO i(^«|r jj.niti tub ptograaui f. v .- ; 



i- •■'■ j f''/'~vr/$;- 1 ,J r-"' ■' i V .■ r .**- , -'V '.; ^ • . j ■■. f^" ^/■■ J,, V y . : ,v '■■ j..-f. ,.V; 

'^T^^* 1 * ; >fe^rttt>ho jUyar; »P WlUd* .J^trrad afttrafio* , .Mitirfiw.^ 




or war* diamliaadt 





la .13 . 18 ;/• . I : ir ,\ , 4. is x 



DiaaiMad v<"-: 

■■ m thdwmi 

•'V.Cd."'«tinaiii«" 
'YraiUP? - , 
Military /y, 
Hidloal/- 
finanoaa , 
, No jtaaaon .. . 

Doath 
Aoadtnio 
. stttus Unk* 
L«ava of Abaanaa 
Ntvtr Enrollad , 
TOTAL , 



16. .Anticipated CLEO Bummer lnatituta partlqipanta > Juna, 1983 

17. Anticipated law tohooX ehrollaea - rail - t 1983 - 



■ j| \ ..a . i 



30' IB 

1 * * 

6 6 

.92 37 



12 a 



15 



83 ; 

17' 
41 

W 
14 

-..■§ • 

i«7 

183 
14 
199 



aT i7X4T 

220 




4 



"f 
4 
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r ^r^^fiNfl, Thank you, Ms. Flares. 

* ^ipirry^inconesp executive director ojF the CAMP progranvSt 
■v ' EdWard 1 ! University. ' \. ■ • f;*-* ■> ..." 

STATEMENT OF LARRY RINCONES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CAWiP 
;///.■■': PROGRAM, ST. EDWARD'S UN<VERSITY ^ 

• . * ; | Mr./RiNc^ES. .Thank you. \ . :v't : "7- ■■■ ;;.f "./v. 

> J Mr; Chairman and members of the subcommittee: My name is I 
v^ -r Larry Rincones. l am Director of .t he college ^Utahi^'niind^ty^ 
v a program at St. Edward's University;. Austin, Texi , ; 

I am pleased tb appear before you *this morning in (pr d^i\ to v ^ 
'* fleet my experience as itrfelates to the) college assistarifce minoifity • 
, . /progriam, better known as QAMP, and the high school equivalency I 
! program known as HBP. : : ^ ^ / f 

I would also like to introduce Mr. Arno Fqjrtiz, to my right, 1 who 1 '/ A 
' is one of our CAMP alumni who id living here in the Washington; 
D.C., area. He will also make some brief comments. ^ ; . s 

The thrust of rtW testimony is to share with you the St. Edward's 
University experience in serving one of "the most under-represented 
populations in American 1 higher education, the children 'of migrant.* 
V and seasonal farm workers. * . ; '. ' . t' 1 

Because we are loca^jt in the Southwest' tod are the hdirierbase r 
for mopt'of the worked |h the ceritral riiigKant Stream, these stu-^w 

* dents are, for the most part, Hispanic. Hdfflrever, because we are a^ 
private institution, we recruit ' fitatq J;frrafiphnut the country. This , 
year we have students from six different 

have 45 school districts' from which oursfudeijfl come ' i:^Vf^;;. 

The CAMP and HEP programs were .first f^ed by/the Office of #?% ' 
Economic Opportunity in 1972; f transferred /to^the department 6?%^'' 
Labor in 1973, and since 1980/funded by the Department of Educa- 1 
. tioh. For this year, six CAMP programsJfr'ay_e been funded, two in " • # 
Texas, two in California, one in s Washington State and one in /.-..^Sf. 
Oregon:- N >, :* ; . .',< 

There are 19 HEP sites funded this year which provides foi^the^ 
' completion of a,GED*for migrant high s&iqoI dropouts. But rather 
than summarize collective statistics from' the 25 programs, I will 
concentrate? on the; St. EdWard's experience, arid .also make som&j 
1 brief comments in referehce^to the HEP -prog ^ 
, ^In 1972, the CAMP program was funded^ 
pofctsecondary needs of one of the most tj 
tions in higher education. Consider tfce 
have had to overcome: > v ^ 
4 . Challenge No. 1: The level of educational •! 
high school studei^ts was the lowest of ahj 1 * 
west. In 1972, there Svere more migrant L p 
^ ' grant high school gradfiates. In 1972, there%el^ 
• ■ migrant :studerit| who started high school, less than 20 who earned 
r ^&$plbma> Also in 1972, of every 100 migrant students Whd»started 
^ college, only L would complete a^-year degree. < \. ... 

Challenge No. 5^: Hi^h schdol migran<>studerits had fewe^ej^ica- 
. ^ tiontfl opportunities than arfy other' subgroup in the So#ftv^kin 
/^%'4W2,lil(^..w|B no linkage between high tohoQls-eriroIj^^ 
PPPU^tions 'and any college or pbstseeondary^yocatiohal 
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In 1972, out of 56 secondary schools in Texas which had received 
moneys Jfpr migrant programs; only 27 Jiac} actually implemented a 
separate, special program. - 4 p • 

In v 1972, high schools serving migrant students had fewer Science 
laboratories and other special facilities -than nonmipprant high 
schools, In 1972/ migrant high school students averaged 7 months 
in school, Compared to 9 rtionths for nohmiffljant students, Migrant 
high school students were far more likely iOD^stfirolled in agw- 
al high school curHcwftmrthan in a college preparatory ojfovoda- ^ 
tionaT preparatory coiirse. - ' \ itfjtf . .. ' v.-Mv' 

; Challenge No. 3: The litany of difficuUfes facing migrant high 
school graduates as they enter college was overpowering. As first? |f 

feneration college students, They had no tradition of success in col- 
ore. There was little or no reinforcement from the high schools or 
th^. general community to persist in college. AH had low standard- 
ized placement and achievement test scores, had little or no knowl-/ 
,edge of proper study habits, almost all were in need pf some kind of\ 
health care service. ' 

The univemty environment wai3 new. They had little or no un- 
derstanding or campus subcultures, value systems, vocabulary, or 
an understanding or the prevailing cultural basis. Likewise, the col- 
lege was unlikely to understand their cultural heritage. 

Challenge No. 4: The Federal and State system of financial aid 
for fcollege students worked to the detriment of migrant high school 
students. That system required that parents fill out the application 
forms in English. It required summer earnings to be used as part of 
tHte student s financial assets. It; required financial aid forms Ibe 
filed during the migration period. It required parents' W-2 forms 4 
be submitted whelt) very few parents ever filed for income tax.it;^ 
^require^Uiat students work part time, but "without iproviding 'real 
^assistance in finding a joff * -*v. . ; 

Moreovei?, the traditional financial aid system ill 1972 provided.^ 
f little, or no financial ^d guidance. oj budget counseling tP assure f 
that Students ^understood thescdpe of their aid package. \ 
Thos^Lwere the challehges, aha these are the results: 



. ^ 1972 through May 1982, 1,211 migrant' students.! 

^enrolled at St. Board's University, anjd an additional 103; ^e»|9 
>just.- admitted this past fall, which constituted approximately 'o'mKM 
fourth of our entering freshman class. t % ' J$$ 



Since 19$},. over 90 percent finished 1 /ear of dollegefbver 80 pag 
cent 2 <y0&^of college, arid slightly more than 7(P percept: hadj 
-either completed a degree program or are still enrolled in college^. 
* Not only is their rate of degree completion significantly higher 
than that of the overall Hispanic ..population, but it is significantly • 
higher than the population of the traditional college students. At ' 
St. Edward's University, bur president, * Brother Stephen W*dsh, 
has conferred more bachelor's degrees op migrants than any dtfier 
college president in the couhtry^r^ ' V ':C r 7 * 

These statistics are of partiqftl&r ifriportance since the .ij^cent . 
stuc^y, "Status of Minorities in Higher Education," i^dicaCes that 
only 7 percent o£ Hispanic and black students who enter our- col- 
leges and universities ever graduate. A survey of some 500 migrant 
t^e/rts^ho^artici]^ in their freshman year and 

who graduated frbm either St. Edward's University^ or -$rom the. 



CAMP program jxt Pan Am6rioan University fn lEdJnburg, Texi, 
8h 9M that their average entry level salary Was $14,600, approxi- 
mately three times the total income of theii; familiel when they en- 

* tered college, '■' ■ • :; *■ >.*v ,f>y 
; We estimate that about 26 percent of their income goes to, load, 

S^Su and f ederal * tax ? 8, i A rough compilation indicates that these 
CAMP graduates alone *p have paid $2 million in new taxes. In 
short, these graduates have already returned to the Public Treas- 
ury more dollars than Was invested iij their education by those two 
_ CAMP programs, ■ ; -y^-r. ■ -v^.;. ■ \\ a ■ 

Among their numbers are teachers, social workers, police offi- 
cers, self-employed entrepreneurs, pharmacists, lawyers, engineers, 
probation officers, accountants, and managers. An increasing 
number are entering graduate and professional schools. In this last 
group is a graduate of Georgetown Law School, a Ph. D. candidate 
in labor economics from the Univepfllty of Michigan, a Ph. D. candi- • 

• date in econdmics at the UnivoreitV of Notre Dame, a first-year stu r 

dent at Baylor Medical School, anti^students at the University of ' 
# Texfits Dental Schdol. / \ 

Essentially, CAMP is a highly prescriptive freshman year. sutH 
port program. While students are enrolled in the regular, ongom^'^u :fc 
freshman courses, they are likewise required to meet all the pro- 1 • J 
gram requirements carr^d o&t in the^various components of the /.. 
projects. The program components are!* : 1 
- / Component No. l~Recruitment. The program Hires its own ad- . 
mi§sioris;cbunaelor to work with some 238 higfv schools a*d referral 4 
agencies throughout the country. * .. v 

^ Component No. 2— Orientation. All CAMPfttudents must attend >f 
a precolleiEi summer enrichment program to develop effective 
study skuWahd to enhance writing, math and reading skills/ 
* Component No. 3^-Academic advising. All students are inter-' 
viewed prior tothe .beginning of their studies at St. Edward's Uni- ; 
t versltJf^to■:^reTO^;.tHe^ad^uacy of their programs and plans. This - 
^ 0 component ^ 

- 1 of mentality by teachers and counselors that has existed historical- 
«v ly in the high; schools and because of the type of courses that mi- 
grants have' traditionally been tracked in. / ' v 
1 1 Component ^fo. 4— Tutoring. The tutoring program is mandatory.:'; , 
m^all courses takefn. Students are required to attend 4 hours of tu- 
faring per week. ; , . • - • 4% 

* 1 wCpmponetit No. 5r-Counseling. All students are required to meet 

biweek^with both ppfessional and peer counselors. * ■ *. ' 
^ Gbmpontent No. 6-^Financial aid First-year CAMP students are 
all awarded full-need financial aid packages. A full financial aid 
• package assures students will concentrate totally on their courses. 
-/Component No.^^3udge1ihg v :.J3.tudent8 must submit monthly 
tyi'0gets in order tojr^^ 
.-■^mponent N^ 

;r fisted tp find sumipweftploy^ent. \ , • . -*< : /fp- 

T v r Component No. 9^6on tracts? Students are required" to accept rfc-* 
sponsibility for their own actions by v ,8i§ning contracts which cover 

t — attendanc e, , punctu alit y , pa rti cipation in t uto r ing and counseling, v 

> ajp A observance ^f university rules and regulations. : 

V' : v ' ~ ■ i :: " * , '. ' v , • , 



v > Component^ ; 
of competttfltcyrbased, credit-bearing courses in labs, in reading 
math, writffig and listening pro vide the means for CAMP, students 
* v *to quickly improve their basic skills*; ® - - ^' 

v ; Cbmpoxient No. 11— health services. All studeirt} are provided 
V health insurance, a complete physical examinationTaental and eye 
care, We have foiind that 70, parent 6f the students have at least 
onef serjou^ftedical problem whfjn they arrive pn campus. The 
>f types of medical problems orthppediq, gynecological t dormatolo* 
^ gical; genital or urinaryi c4wovariCUlar r auditory and neurological 
< Because 90 percent of the students have never seen a dentist or an 
optometrist, the minority of the problems fall in the vision ptd • 
dental category. a. . 

>:* The last component— housirtg. All the CAMP students are Re- 
quired to liv^on campus at Str Edward's University Because the 
majority of our students come from rural areas in Texas and-other 
States, university housing is essential for their integration into Uni- 
versity life. I should add that a recent study by AlexandeifAst enti- 
_ tied, "Minorities in Higher Education" indicates that minority stu- 1 
$| dents who live in uniVersl^ housing are more likely to pergist to a 
v baccalaureate completion than those who livj^at home with their 
parents. This is especially true for Mexican-American .and black 
students. > 

Finally, during the past year We have received significant sup- 
port from the private sector to pffset Federal, budget reductions. 
Tfte^ayton-Hudson C^rp.r Tareet Stores, B. Dalton Bcpc Stores, 
the General Mills Foundation, PUlsbury^Corp. and Foundation, the 
Ockl/ Foundation and the Meadows & Hogg Foundations have all 
made gifts in support ofiguft migfrant programs. 

There are various mOTptions for this support. Some have a gen- 
eral commitment support programs H^panics, but until now 
have had difficulty identifying ^specific postsecondary program 
with a sustained record of fiudces^. Others are ipterest^d in order -to 
eiihancethtfilc^^ 

The iisu^-S-hour work ,da# even *ritl%y6i^ seems a breeze. r 

despite 

the. Significant contribution as new ,taxpayers, despite the success- 
ful definition of ah effective model of an alternative to the revolv- 
ing door and despite growing private sector support, I must inform 
you that the ^.5 million appropriatedfor the CAWS' and HEP pro- 
grams „ fim fiscal year 1983, are in rescission status anoy the adminis- 
trationfchas asked that these programs be zeroed out for fiscal year | 

. ' Removing for migrant students their only hopero^earn a GED 
T ^ and obtaifl college education wiljjhave a long-range negative 
> impact on ^people who have already bieen oppressed for more than 
100 years; 'These two programs are specifically designed to provide 
the opportunity for this popUlatiqnHo enjoy a better tomorrow. 

Furthermore^ data i^d ieseardh indicate that tHfese two. pro- 
grams have beefn extremelyjeffettive in providing educational serv- 
■■" V ice to migrant? students. The Clarke hipps^31ark and Harris Re- 



search fin i i in 1980 pr o vid ed a (S ^rehe nsiv e analysis of th e 
J €AMP and HEP programs; The major findings were: 
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CAMP purticlpftnttttworo primarily migrants; HEP participants 
tended to, be seasonal farm workers. ; 

HEP was effective by every criteria analyzed. HEP participants 
passed the GED in 1978 at 66 percent, at 78 percent in 1979. ^ 

CAMP was effective by two criteria for college succqsb: stlident 
retention and grade point average. ( 

This program is comparable In objectives to the Department of 
Education special services program/ The latter has not been as; ef- 
fective in retaining students in postsocondary education; A 
; Mr. Owkns, Can you sqgimarlze Mr, Rinconos? 

Mr, Rincones. Yes. sir. *. * ' ' 

•It is easy to say that CAMP and* HEP participants can be best 
served by other programs* However, the research and data indicate 
otherwise. Ernestine Caraciza conducted a research; project enti- 
tled, "A Cross-cutting Analysis of Migrant Education in the De- 
partment of Education" which, revealed theBO two major shortcom- 
ings: 

Traditional outreach and recruitment of migrant students is nen- < 
existent or ineffective in adult and postsecondary education. 

Adult £$d postsecondary education agencies have minimum in- 
clusion of ^migrants. 
. Data about migrants is nonexistent. 

^The situation* in postsecondary is even worse. 

TRIO program officials cannot identify efforts for recruitment 
and reteriti(Wi ; of v ir)igr,ant st t u^en^V v ; - tVl ? 

Finall$$$^ migrants '. reach mi- 

grants; general programs do not. "•• : y., ^ 

My complete testimony is included for the record. .; 
, . [Prepared statement of Larry Rincones follows:] ^ 

Prepared Statement op Larry Rincones, Director, College Assistance Migrant"* 
Program, St. Edwarp's University, Austin. Tex. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, my name is LeVry Rinco^s. I 
Jam the Director of the College Assistance Migrant Program at StyEiJward's Urtiver* 
,sity,^\ustin, Texas. I am pleased to appear before you this morning' in order to re- 
flect on my experience a* it relates to the College" 1 Assistance Migrarit Prograqi 
(CAMP) and the High School EquivalencjraProgfam (HEP). J alio would like to intro- 
duce Mr. Arnulfo Ortiz, who is one of.ouB CAMP alumni who is living here in D.C. 
He will also make some brief comments. V 

The thrusj of my testimony is to share with you St. Edward's experienced serv- 
ing one of the most under re pre Ben ted populations in' American higher' Education: 
the children of migrant and seasonal farmworkers. Because we are located in the 
Southwest and are the home base ^or most of the workers in t^e' Central migrant 
stream, these students are for, the most parLHispanic. However, because we>are a 
private institution we recruit fromjtoroughom the country. This year weihaye rstu* 
dents from six different states, In Texas alone, we haye^forty4ive. school districts 
from which our students come. from.V jj 

The CAMP and[;HEf programs were fiwt,Tuflfl^by the Office -of -Economic Op- 
portunity in 1976 'and transferred to the Department of Labor in 1973, and n since 
• 1980, funded brjthe. Department of Education. 'For this year, six CAMP programs 
have been fund^r jlwo m Texaa, two in California, one in Washington, and one in 
"Oregon, there a>e nineteen HfiP sites funded this year which provided for the corov 
pletion of the .GED for migrant high school' QropoUts. But rather tjran summarize- 
collective ^tistics from the twenty-five progams, I will concentrate -on the St Ed- 
waj^'s ^t4\^r?ity experience and also make some brief references to the HEP pro-, 
grams. 

In 1972, .wie CAMP program was funded as a federal response to postsecondary 
needs of oneNof the most underrepresented population in higher education. Consider 
the challenge^ we arid they have had to overcome. * 



Challenge 1—The level of educational achievement of Migrant high school stu- 
dent* wo* the lowest of any subgroup in the Southwest. * ' 

A. In 1072, there were moro migrant OED gruduntoe than migrant high school 
graduates. \ 

B. In 1072; of every 100 migrant student! who started high school less .than 20 
earned a diploma. . ; 

C. In 1072, of overy 100 migrant student* who started college only one would com- 
plete a four year degroe. ' 

Challenge 2— High school migrant atudenta hid fewdr educational opportunities 
than any other subgroup In the Southwost t • r • ■ 

■ A< In 1072, there was no linkage between high whooU enrolling migrant popula-; 
tional&l any college or poetaeoondarj^vocatlonal programs, 

D. In; 1072, of t|io 60 secondary schools In Texas which had receive monies for ml* 
grant programs, only 27 had actually lmplomontod a separate special program, 

C. In 1072, high schools serving migrant students had fewor oclonco mboratorios 
and othor bdocIoI facilities than non-migrant high schools. *$< 

D. In 1072, migrant high school studonts averaged 7 months in school compared to 
0 months for non-migrant studonts. 

E. Migrant high school studonts were far more likoly-to.be onrollod in a gonoral 
high school curriculum than In a college preparatory or vocational preparatory 
course. ... . ... .. a t ... . s 

Challongo ii— the litany of difficulties facing migrant high 1 school graduates as 
they enter collogo was ovorpoworlng, J* ~ w ^ * - - 

A. As first gon ration cojiego studonts they had no tradition of luqcess in college. 

B. There was little or no reinforcemont from thoir high SChoolS/Or tho general 
community to persist in colloge." ^ v v 

C All had low standardized placement and acjjiovoment test scores^ 

D. Thoy had little or no kAowlege of proper study habits. ' \\ 

E. Almost all were in need of somo kind of health care sorvice. 

F. The University onvironmont was new. They had'little or no understanding of 
campus subcultures, value systems, vocabulary, or an understanding of the prevail- 
ing cultural bases. Likewise, the college was unlikely to understand their- cultural 
heritage 4 

Challenge 4— The federal and state system of financial aid for college students 
worked to the detriment of migrant high school students. That system required 
that: • . ,. • 

A. Parents fill out the application forms In English. 
. B. Summer earnings be used as part of the Btuaont's financial aid assets. 

C. Financial aid forms be filed during the. migration period. v , 

D. Parents' W-2 formeJ>e submitted^ when very few parents ever filed for income 
tax. . • >v ; 

E. Students work part time but without providing real assistance in finding a job. 

Moreover^ the traditional financial aid system in 1972, provided little or no finan- 
cial aid guidance or budget Jhunseling to assure that students understood the scope 
of their aid package. • : 

: -Those were the* challenges and these are the reaulto,.Prpm September 1972 * 
through ^fay 1982, l$lf migrants enrolled at St Ed>f»W;(ttrt'i(dait tonal 103 were 
admitted this fall, constituting approximately one-fourth of our entering freshman 

* elate). Since 1972, over 90 percent finished one year of college, over 80 percent two 
years of college^nd slightly more than 70.percent have either completed a dsgree 
program or are still enrolled in college, JS^only Is their rate of degree completion 

* signifieontly. higher than that of the of9fm Hispanic population but it is signifi- 
cantly higher than the population of the traditional college students. At St, &$• 
ward s UniversityTbur President, Brother Stephen Walsh has conferred more bache- 
lor degrees on migrants than a^y other college president in this country. These sta- 
tistics are of particular imjportance since. a recent study by Alexander Astin of Mi- 

^norifies in Higher Education indicates that only 7 percent of Hispanic and Black 
students who enter our colleges and universities, even graduate. 

A survey of someJSOO migrant students, who participated in CAMP in their fresh- 
man year and who graduated from either St. Edward's University or fr^om the, 
CAMP program at Pan American University in Edinburg, Texas, shows that" their 
average entry level salary' was $14,600, approximately 2.6 times the total income of 
their families when they entered college. We estimate that about 26 percent of their 
income goes to local, state, and federal taxesv A rough compilation indicates that 
these CAMP graduates alone will have paid two million dollars in new taxes. In 
short, these gr a duates have : already returned to the pub lie treasury mo re dol l ars 
^ w * W K«-hw i «rxj m e< fu C ati5n by the two CAMP~programs. 
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Anionic their numb»r iiro touchers, social workers, jpoliee office™, seltomployed 
entrepreneur* ■ pliairmitcUilN, Inwynm, engineers, probation officers, «g 
muniiorB; un Incroiuiing number are tmMnfgrrtduoU! imd professional schools, n 
this lust irroup are aWdu*te or OemtpGn Uw School, a ftDj^Mta 
Labor Economics from the University if Michigan, ft Ph. D candldoW in|k:pnoml(» 
At the University of Notre Dome, n first year studont at Baylor Medical School and 
students t»t the University of Texas Dontul School. « 

E«*ontial|y, CAMP i* a highly prescriptive freshman year support iirogrflm. Wh lo 
atudenta m i enrolled in tho regular on-going freshman courses, thoy ore llkowiao 
requlred'to meot all the' program requlromenU carrttxl out in the various compo- 
nent of the jfrojoct. l^osq program compononU are! Uu -<1 , ( 

! l. Recruitment; the program hires H* own admission counselor to work with somo 
2!IH high schools «ml referral egoncN throughout the country. ■ • 

2, Orientation: nil CAMP students must attend a pro-collogo summer enrichment 
program to dovolop effective study skills and to onhnnco writing, math, and reading 
skills \ ' 

a. Academic Advialng: all studonts/nrc interviewed prior to tho beginning of their 
studies at St. ISdwnrd'a to review tho adequacy of their programs and plana. This 
component is oxtromoly important because of tho low oxpoctotions mentality of 
teachers and counselors that has existed historically in tho high achools and because 
6f tho type of courses that migrants have trndltlonitW been tracked in. 
,r <t. TiitoHng: W tutoring program la mandatory^ ajl courses taken;, students are 
required to attend four hours of tutoring nor week, • , 

5. Counseling: all atudentM are required to meet bi-weekly with^oth professional 

Wl 6 fttoancuT^ year CAMP Btudonts are all awarded full need tlnancial aid 

packages. A full financial aid package aasuros atudenta will concentrate totally on 

th 7!Vud«etinK: Htudenta must submit monthly budgets in ordor to receive their al- 

l0 8. a Summor Employment: CAMP assiflta atudenta to find summer employment 

9. Contracts: students are required to a accept roBponslbllity for their own actions 
by signing contracts which cover attendance, punctuality, participation in tutoring 
and counseling, and observance of university rules and regulations. 

10. University Curricular Support: a whole array of competency based, (Jredit 
bearing courses and labs in reading, math, writing, and listening provido tho moons 
for CAMP students to quickly improve their basic skills. • 

11. Health Services: all students are provided health Insurance, a complete* physi- 
cal examination, and dental and eye care. We have found that 50 percent, of the 
students hove at least one serious medical problem when , they arrive on campus. 
The types of medical problems ore orthopedic. gynecologicol, dormotologicol, genital- 
urinary, cardiovascular, auditory, and neuro^cal. because 90 percent 0 ' v the stu- 
dents have never seen a dentist or an optometrist, the majority of tho problems toll 
on the viaion and dental category. However, there i is a ^ significant percentage of .stu- 
dente hnving respiratory, sinus, and allergy rejated proems. We suspect that these 
latter problems result from their exposure; to the different agriculture related 
chemicals as they work in tho fields. , , * avii 

12. Housing: all the CAMP students are required tb live on campus otSEU. Be-, 
cause the majority of our students come from, rural 1 areas in Toxas and other states, 

' university housing is essential for their, integration to university life. I should also 
add that the recent study by Alexander Asttn 'indicates that minority students who 
lfcil in university housing ore more likely to persist to' a baccalaureate completion 
iMn those who live at home with their parents; thiff.ia'ospeciolly true, for Moxjpan- 
Americans and Blacks. J , 'v 1 ' r ^ ~jl 

Finally, during tho past year we have recoived^significant support from the pri- 
vate sector to offset federal budgotj^uctions. '^^^^^^^^ 
TARGET stores, B. Dalton BookstorSBhc General Mills Foundation, Pillabury Cor- 
poration and Foundation, tho ARCqBBundation, and tho Meadows and the Hogg 
Foundations have all made gifts in support of our migrant programs. There arejar- 
ious motivations for this support. Some hove a general commitment to supporting 
programs for Hisi^citout until now hove had difficulty identifying a specific post- 
Kda£ pro«ram^ Others are interested in 

order, to enhance their; corporate job recruitment; Migrants^make good employees 
t since they are used to working fourteen hours days in the fields, the usual eight 
hour work doyi even with overtime, seems a breeze. .■ ijAk. ... .» 

Despite the remarkable academic achievement of these studente, de5^«^mrsig' 

— nificant contribution as now to^^erirdespltrthe? successfu Wefimtioir^rHin-eWee- 
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tive model of nn nliwniitlvM to the ravolvhitf ctooi* mid d««plt© «roWln« P^vtt^jwoWr 
support, I must inform yuu that the 7>fi million dollar Apprwdi^^ 
and HEI* pitwrmrm lor fiscal year 1MB I* in « reacliwlon 



tion ha* aakcKl that these programs be ?«ro«d tjUt for flicftl'jiwpte • 

Removing migrant students' only hops to; earn ft OKD and obtain ft college educ- 
tion will hnvo long range negative Impact on. a people who have already boon op- 
pressed for more tlrnn one hundred year*. These two programs at* specifically de- 
signed to provide tho opportunity for this population to onjoy.n .bettor tomorrow, 
Furthermore, data and research Indicate that these two programs have boon ex- 
tremely, effective jvith providing wlucatlonal. services for migrant HtudonU. Thft 
Work, PhiMC:Qlgrk« and Harris research Am* |h, W30 provided) a comprehensive 
nnftlyhirt'of thiUw and CAM 

1. 1IRP and CAMP participants tended to bo SRnio and come from hlgh'uuom- 
ployment areas;; in Bouth Texaa wh*e 7& jMjrcenrWour student* come from there I* 
presently a 00 percent to 60 porcenfunomploymont; 

2. CAMP tWticlpanta wore primarily migrant* while HEP participant!}' tended to 
in* seasonal iarmworkurs; ' 

3. HBP wan offoctivo by every criteria analyzed. In 1971). approximately two4hIrds 
of HBP participant* panned the OKD examination (as compared to 5(1 percent in 
1973) ajHjL78 percent were placed in jobs or poeUecondary training or education pro- 
grama; - -. 

4. CAMP waa Effective by two criteria for college success; students retention- and 
grado (>oint average, Ufatorlcal data on CAMP participant* showed high retention 
rates and Manufactory grade attainment (i.e. 2,0, or iworaKod grade, ef ' C")^yid low 
non-postivo turmi nation (7.12 porconkor loss). ? 

The program that in comparablo in\pbiective» to CAMP is tho Department of1<4u- 
cation's Special Sorvlcos Program. Thii latter has not been aa offoctivo in retaining 
students in poatsocondnry education. While CAMP haa an oyorall success rate of 8a 
percent. Special Sorvlcos haa an ovornll success rnto of 01 percent distributed fcmong 
the following outcomes: \ i 

Made satisfactory academic progress, UAporcont. * 

Transferred to anotKer Institution, 8 poncont. ((V 

Graduated, 17 percent , \ Uj * 

Again, please kocp in mind that CAMP brovldes sorvlcos to a student population 
that has been historically excluded from participating in poetsocondary education. 
Eighty percent of the CAMP studonta wore not collogo bound students before thoy 
wore recruited. ; ^ 1 1 V 

The HEP programs when compared to othor similar programs aro also extremely 
cost effective. The overage, cost for training and placing n Jo^Corp participant is 
apprOximatel^^S,250. The avoroge cost for a HEP participant fi£$2,300. 

It is easy tfl say that CAMP an.d HEP participants can be- served by other pro- 
1 grams. Howovor, the research and data indicate otherwise. 

In 1980, Ernestine Carrizisa conducted a research project entitled "A Crosacuttirtg 
Analysis of Migrant Education Efforts in the Department: $jf Education 1 which 
rovoalcd theso throe major shortcomings: ' 

1. Traditional, outroach and recruitment of migrant studonta is nonoxistont or in- 
effective in Adult and Postsccondary Education agencios or institutions, Adult and 
Postsecondary Education agencies have minimum inclusion of migrants. , 

2. Data about migrants ia virtually nonexistent in Education Jjgencios. - 

3 TM situation In postsecondnry is worse. TRIO program officials could not iden- 
tify efforts for recruitment and detention of migrant students in Upward Bound, 
Talont Seorch, or Speclftl^Services, Even when eligibility is. established, outreach 
and recruitment tends to be inappropriate. 

The report, "Migrant and S^ofloaW Farmworker Service: A Servico Dolivory As- 
sessment;," high lighta the^Ujflgrang areas of concern; 

1. Special programs dosigmiJgBufor migrants reach migrants. General programs do 

0 2. Service outcomes aro difficult to determine, discouraging under quantitive anal- 
ysis, but hoeful when viewing specific accomplishments. HEP and CAMP offer both 
quantitive analsysis and specific accomplishments. * ^ 

3. General human and educational service programs are frequently not responsive 
to the predominantly hispanic farmworker population with their special language, 
problem, culturo; lifestyle and historical oppression. QAMP and HEP are. . 

Within the J , RIQ'^^ran>s you have jprograms with distinct^baracteristics: .T&m 
Special Services programs * provide tutoring and ^ counseling^ stipport, the Talent 
Search pro grams ^offers identification and recruitment of B tudents,_and the Educa- 
tional Opporturiit^ropamTofter financial assistance In the CAMP program alone 
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M'Vril tl\m\ imriioulMr H«rvlc«Mi and moru nlno other fcervteea Am provided with a 
higher degree of §uuc<*hn, 

Mr. Chairman, and member* of the aubcomtnlttee, the CAMP and 1 1 BP program* 
have had a long hUtory of providing effective §ervlce» to migrant and neftaonal farm- 
worker ntudenu, The utatUtica bear thin out, I twk you for your continued iupport 
and thank you for giving me Urn opportunity to appear before you thin morning, 

Mf, Owknh. Duo to the fact tlitit wo have hftd «o many Interrup- 
tions .this morning, wo havo really run out of time, I want to thank 
pll the member** of the panel for being bo patient, 
^ Ji^t before* I turn this avor to counsel for any questions that ho 
ml«ht hnvo, I wnnt to ank ono quetttlon, ' 

The tiling that you have In common on this panel is that you 
h«vo all been "/orood out of the proponed budget. I was wondering, 
each one otyofc, do you haVo support, for instance, In the large vet- 
erans' organisations? How much support do you havo in your caso, 
or the Bar Association, or some of tno companies you .mentioned? 
, r , t r .' How much support do yquhave? , . 

because this program is administered ...... 

<* .through tho Department of Education, we have very little hubj/^ 
^ from thoh^Hlmply because thoy aro expressing their intydjiL'ln . 



other areas rfithor than education. 

The services that we provide aro only providod by this program 
on the college campuses. I don't think any of tho moJor votorans' 
organizations worry too much about it. That is why this has been 
such a very valuable program, administered by tho Department of 
Education,, oiit from undor tho tenots of tho Vetorcips' Administra- 
tion, because wo do serve veterans in higher education and as a 
rosult of that, we are the only ones wh<$ do. 

Mr. Owens. You said veterans' organizations are not interested 
in supporting you? 

Mr.*PKTKKSON» Well, they have not. Thoir thrust has beon mbstly 
toward modiqal and other progrtuns, rather -than what we specify 
cally do. Wo, haven't sought out their support simply because they 
work mostly with the Veterans' Administration; we work with the 
Department of Education, 
Mr. Owens. Ms. Flores? ' 

Ms. Flores. The prtfpram is sponsored by fivo organizations rep- 
resenting legal education and tho legal profession. They are the 
^American Bar Association, the National oar Association, which is 
a predominantly black bar association, the National Hispanic Bar 
Association, and tho Law School Admission Council, which is the 
organization responsible for the law school version of standardized 
tests, and tho Association of American Law Schools. 

Pj^sently CLEO fellows are enrolled in approximately 155 of the 
172 ABA-approved ]#w schools, so we do enjoy a broad level of sup- 
port in legal education and the legal profession. In addition, the 
CLEO 'alumni, such as myself, are generally in contact with the 
program and are willing to lend, assistance to the program. 

Presently we are directing our private fund-raising campaign to 
secure some assistance, financial contributions, from the fellows 
who.haye benefited from the -f>r1o£ram in the past. 

Mr. Owens* So thff / phlencan B&r Association *has spoken out for 
continued funding fdfc T^e program? 
* Ms. Fluhks. Yes. 
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- / Mr. Owens. Thank you. / * '"■ 

Mr, RlNCONES. I phink we /have enjoyed traditionally strong gen- 
eral sup^rt outside the plresbnt Department Of Education. We are 
^presently working very hai$ in trying to obtain spme funds from 
j - % the private sector, but that is & very, very- slow process, and I think 
it AroulH tak$ years for us to borne up with those fUnds to provide 
the necessary services for thepe ^udeftts. 

STATEMENT OP AUGUSTINE TRUJILLO, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALfete PROGRAM, UNIVERSITY 6V 
SOUTHERN COLORADO, PUEBLO, COLO, v 

Mr. Trujillo. Mr. Owens, Ji represent "the other half of the 
^ CAMP program, the HEP program, one of the 19 .that are funded. 

I have brought some documentation in terms of our success rate 
and I would like to point out that l>o.th programs have a uniqueness 
that we don't feel that the TRIO programs would be ableio dupli-" 
cate adequately. -i /. 

The other thing is that the $7.5 million, that is presently appro- 
priated not really meet the need. We have a waiting? list of stu-^ 
dents wanting to get into the program to get their /high school 
i equivalency dpgtee. / 4 i 

Our concern is that before we can get them inU^college, thev 
need thai! degree. A lot of them have voiced concern ,that they can t , 
get 'into the military because they don't have thgt degree. They 
( can't go on to college. They can't get better jobs. / 

So both programs complement each other and they should be 
continued as they are now and not consolidated under the TRIO 
concept. , - Y 7 

Mr. OwtNSr Please submit your statement ;and any supporting 
documents aftd it will be included in the record. ' 

(Information referred to above follows:] /. r 
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11X011 SCHOOL 
KQU I VALRNCV PnOORftM ' 

Th« High School Equivalsnoy 
program is a program whioh provides 
ths participant! with a iociil, oul- 
tural and aoademic education. It 
haa baen designsd a r • a id» nti ■ X 
educational program oparatad by, Unl- 
veraitiaa aild collegea around tha 

?ountry for migrant and seasonal 
armworker y^uth. Eaoh program ia 
goarad to provido a positive edu- 
cational experience and poet grad- 
uate placement for epqh of the 
atudantq, IIP! P projecta prepare the 
student to successfully paaa the 
General Eduoational Development 
(GEO) oxaminationa. Upon achieving 
a pafsing grade on the GED , each 
student ia placed either in a job, 
vocational training program or into, 
a post oocondary educational insti- 
tution. Since students enter and - 
leave the program on varying bases, 
individualized Instruction and/or 
individualised study is an inheront 
part of JIEP. 

The ultimata goal of HEP ia ' 
sustained, progressive emplbymont 
for the migrant or aeasonal farm- 
worker youth. The subgoala of HEP 
are successful achievement on ;the 
GED and a successf u 1 placement ex** 
• porience. 

The. High School Equivalency 
program's goal ia not only succes- 
sful completion of the General Edu- 
cation Development Examination ,tbut 
also to place our graduates in a 
good paying job with a promising 
future, or in a vocational training 
program* or in college. An Equi- 
valency Certificate is not a meantj 
to an end, but a beginning through 
placement and foliowup, HEP seeks 
to assure a farmworker youth a 
chafrge in his future towards a more' 
productive and meaningful life for 
himsolfandfamily. 



PttOQRAH BTAHP 



Carlos Meldonedo, Director- . 
Auguetins Truji llo , Aas • t Dirsotor 
Carol Montoys, Coordinator of 

Counseling Servioee 
Lynda Hoinaad, Admiaeion/Plaoement 

* ' counselor 
Frank Gabsldon, Admi ■ s lon/P lsc srnin 

Counsslor 
Jorge Mora, Head Taeoher r flcaial 

Studiee/Science 
Rebecca Housmsn, Reading Xnatructo 
Robsrt Reel, Hath Xnatruotor 
Sara McKinnon , vEnglieh Ins true tor 
Ronald Yodsr, Dorm. Manager 
Diane YaUenard9,:Sepratary 

Hary Lucero, Administrative; Cle rk 
Typiet 



SUPPORT BTAFf 



John Eder, Ass»t Dorm Manager 
Joe Guerrero, Van Driver/Aee't 

Dorm Manager 
Anette Porter, Ass't placement 

Counselor 
Bronda Salasar, Clerical Helper 
Eddia.'Salasar, Aas't Dorm Manager 
Dan Martinex, Math Teaohing Asa't 



BACKGROUND 



The.Hlgh School Equivalency Pro- 
gram at the University of South- 
ern Colorado has been sponsored 
by the university for approximate 
ly thirteen yearaj HEp ia cur- 
rently under the* Department of 
Student Affairs, Dr. Wilfred 
Martines, Vice Preeident, e.for- 
raer HEP Director ie in oharga of 
the department. 



..Mit Owens, Thank you very much agoln,folc coming and for wait- 
togao patiently. , * ' / / 

[Whereupon, ajt 12:40 p.m. the subcommittee p^urned, to recon- 
t yene at the call of the chair.] ■■■■ * ■ * 
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